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Second Prize Recipe. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos Perfection Omelet :—To one cup of hot Pillsbury’s 
Vitos mush add gradually one cup scalded milk. Season it with three- 
fourths teaspoon salt and one-eighth teaspoon pepper. Add the yolks of 
four eggs, beaten until thick and lemon colored. Then carefully fold in 
the whites of four eggs, beaten until stiff and dry. Turn into a hot, well 
greased frying pan and let stand on top of range until delicately browned 
underneath, care being taken that it does not cook too fast. Put on 
center grate in a slow oven to finish cooking. As soon as firm throughout 
fold and turn on a hot platter. Pour around white sauce and garnish 
with parsley. Serve immediately. 


Above recipe gained Second Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners, 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury=Washburn Flour Mills Co.,Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 








A Woman Washing 
without PEARLINE is 
a sorry sight. 

Hot weather makes 
the sight sorrier. 


The Trouble 
is mostly 
with the 
rubbing. 


Soap’s Way 
demands it. 





No Rubbing—No Boiling 


PEAREINE Washes in Hot or Cold Water 
without Rubbing —and Hot Weather has 


driven millions of women to be 


Gratetul for Pearline | 
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food with 
the fruit 
in it 





For little folKs ripe fruit is good, 
And that’s why Cero-Fruto food — 
That’s made with grapes and fruit you see — 
Is just as good as fruit to me. 

It’s so delicious every way 

I eat and eat it every day. 


You can get a sample package by addressing 
“*Cero-Fruto,”’ 173 So. McCamby St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“JIM DANDY,” the new health confection—children love it, parents welcome it, 
physicians approve it. For sale everywhere. 
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THE NEW ARTIST OF 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
This month's cover design introduces a new deline- 
ator of the American girl: Mr. Arthur Garfield 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


received instruction at Munich and at the Royal Price : 


e in illustrating an edition de luxe of “ Marcus 
ree The Journal was attracted to his work as 
it ed in the “ Boston Herald,” and the head 
on this month's cover is qr by courtesy of the 
“Herald” management. Mr. Learned gi i 
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should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


gives us practi- (These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


THE NEW GIRL 


AS A POSTER 


The cover design on this month's Journal — Mr. 
Learned’s new American girl— will naturally be 
wanted by many a girl as a poster for her summer room, 
to hang with her Gi , Christies, Peirces and Hutts. 
So we have made a special edition of separate prints, 
exactly like the cover, with title, date, etc., on it, but 
with no advertisements on the back. We will send a 
copy of this edition for ten cents each, rolled in a strong 
tube, to any address, and we will pay the postage. 


In England : 





ABOUT THE PRIZES BELOW 
The editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal reserve 




















cally anewAmencan girl; sweet-faced, representative, 
and well-drawn. Further work by him will appear in 
The Journal, the next issue presenting him as a delinea- 
tor of fashions, in connection with Mrs. Ralston’s 
department. 
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the right to withhold the awarding of any of the 
prizes offered below if the articles submitted fail, in 
their opinion, to justify the awards. Remember, too, 
all rolled manuscripts will be thrown out: also, those 
which exceed the number of words indicated. 














$125 


FOR LITTLE SUMMER HINTS 


We want a large number of little summer housekeeping hints — 
that is, any new and simple way which you may have found out 
to keep a bev cool in summer ; to simplify housekeeping dur- 
ing the warm weather; to keep flies or mosquitoes out; to keep 
ice without an ice-chest, or a way to make a simple refrigerator 
—anything at all in the way of a little hint, suggestion or new 
device which will help a busy housewife, in city or country, to 
make her housekeeping easy and keep her house comfortable. 
You may send as many different hints as you like: one, two or a 
dozen. But each must be written ona separate sheet of paper, 
with your name and address on each, so that each one miay be 
considered separately. And not one must be told in more than 
100 WORDS ; FEWER IF POSSIBLE. If a photograph 
or sketch will help to explain your idea or hint, please send it. 
Inclose return postage without fail. No rolled manuscripts. 
We will pay 


$25 for the Best Hint 
15 iT) Next it} oe 
6 °* Ta” * 
5 “ Each of the Next Best Fifteen 


$125 for 18 Little Hints 


Other acceptable hints will be bought at regular prices. 
Send not later than October | next to 


THE SUMMER HINT BOX 


$125 
FOR LITTLE TRAVELING HINTS 


We also want a lot of little traveling hints —that is, any new 
and simple device, contrivance or idea which you may have 
seen, heard of or devised yourself which is calculated to make 
traveli easier or pleasanter for a woman, child or man. 

Trave ing” here means all kinds: on sea or land: by boat, 
car, carriage or otherwise. 


You may send as many different hints as you like: one, two or 
adozen. But each must be written on a separate sheet of paper, 
with your name and address on each, so that each one may be 
considered separately. And each mutt be told in not more than 
100 WORDS: FEWER IF POSSIBLE. If a photograph 
or sketch will help to explain your idea or hint, please send it. 
Inclose return postage without fail. No rolled manuscripts. 
We will pay 
$25 for the Best Hint 
? aa 6 
10 “ Third “ “ 
5 “ Each of the Next Bes Fifteen 
$125 for 18 Little Hints 


Other acceptable hints will be bought at r lar prices. 
Send not later than October t eent te 


THE TRAVELERS’ HINT BOX 


REMEMBER, PLEASE: No rolled manuscripts 
will be considered and all contributions violating 
conditions here given will be thrown out. 


———————— 








postage with each contribution; this you must do. @ Mark each 
manuscript, letter or package for which prize it is intended ; do 
not fail in this: Say “For the Best Camping Experience,” and 
so on. Q One person may try for one, two or for all the prizes, 
but each contribution must be sent and marked separately. 
@ THE JOURNAL editors hope to purchase a number of the 
contributions which fail of prize awards. 





One [housand Dollars 


FOR WHAT YOU DO AND SEE THIS SUMMER 


SPECIAL WARNING. Use exactly the number of words indicated in each case; 500 words 
means 500, and not more. No rolled manuscripts will be considered. @ Send full address and return 








ALL THESE COMPETITIONS POSI- 
TIVELY CLOSE OCTOBER 1, 1903 
and no letter or package received after that date, even one 
day, will be considered. The prizes will be awarded as 


soon after October | as possible. Follow these directions 
absolutely or your contributions will be thrown out. 








$400 for 8 Summer Ideas 


$50 for the Best Article on 
How to be Happy Though at Home 


The bes account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of how, by unique 
arrangement of piazza, house roof or yard, or by little day tnps, or in 
any other way, people forced to remain in the cities during the hot 
months have spent a happy summer. Send photographs if possible. 


$50 for the Best Article on 
The Best Two-Weeks’ Vacation for a Girl 
The bes account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of how a self- 


supporting girl has had a novel and pleasant two-weeks’ vacation at 
small cost — or possibly a party of girls. State clearly where the vaca- 
tion was spent: how passed, and exactly at what cost; this last is im- 
portant. Send photographs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


$50 for the Best Article on 
The Best Two-Weeks’ Vacation for a Family 
The best account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of how a family of 


moderate income spent a unique and pleasant two-weeks’ vacation. 
State where vacation was spent: how p : how many in family, 
and exact coét. Send photographs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


$50 for the Best Camping Experience 
The bes account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of spending a week, 


a month or a summer in camp. It muét tell what was taken in the way 
of utensils and other equipment: what was worn: what was eaten: how 
days and evenings were spent: how many there were in the party, and 
the exact coft. Send photographs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


$50 for the Best Article on 
A Working-Girl’s Saturday Half-Holiday 


The bes account, IN 500 WORDS OR LESS, of how some working- 
girl spent her Saturday half-holiday: what she did: where she went, 
and what it cost her. Send photographs if possible. 


$50 for the Best Way 
A Single Full Summer Day Has Been Spent 


It may be a holiday, or a Sunday, or any day, but only a single full day, 
IN 1000 WORDS OR LESS. Where it was spent: how : how many 
there were in the party: at what cost — in other words, how the most 
was made of a single day's outing. Send photographs if possible. 


$50 for the Most 
Successful One Day’s Sunday-School Picnic 


What was taken: how many in the party: where and how the day was 
spent, and at what cost; all TOLD IN. 1000 WORDS OR LESS. 
Send photographs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


$50 for the Best Article on 


How to Amuse the Children During Vacation 


Small and large children: new ideas of how children, boys and gre 
can be entertained during the summer vacation, IN 1500 WORDS 
OR LESS. Send photographs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 

Address before October | contributions for any of the above 8 compe- 
titions in this column, but each plainly marked for which you intend it, to 


.. THE SUMMER EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








$350 


FOR THE BEST 7 PHOTOGRAPHS 
$50 for the Best Roof Gardenon aCity House 


The photograph must not be smaller than 4x5 inches, and 
must have written on its back the location of house and a de- 
scription of the roof garden in NOT MORE THAN 100 
WORDS. Let the photograph be sharp and clear and show 
the whole garden. If a single photograph will not give this send 
several views. 


$50 for the Prettiest Furnished Porch 


Showing furniture, draperies, flowers, etc. — either on a city or a 
perio. na No matter how small the porch may be, so long 
as it is attractive and artistic. The photograph must not be 
smaller than 4x5 inches, and must have written on its back, IN 
NOT MORE THAN 100 WORDS, the location of house, 
and a detailed description of what there is on the porch. 


$50 for the Prettiest Summer Cottage Room 


Any room in a summer cottage that is simply, airily and prettily 
furnished: it may be sitting-room, library, dining-room or 
chamber, etc. Send as many pictures of roomsas you like. But 
no photograph mutt be prom i than 4x5 inches, and each must 
have written on its back the location of house, and a description 
of the room in NOT MORE THAN 100 WORDS. Be 
sure to get sharp, clear photographs: the larger the better. 


$50 for the Best Picture of Girls at Sport 


Photographs of a girl or girls at any summer sport: tennis, golf, 
rowing, croquet, oat td | canoeing, poh oer —any sport. 
The most attractive pictures are what we want. Photographs 
must not be smaller ps 4x5 inches and must have the senders’ 
names and addresses on the backs. 


$50 for the Prettiest Summer Porch Pillow 


The most original design will receive the prize. Only photo- 
graphs, not sketches, must be sent; but let the photographs be 
clear and distinct: not smaller than 4x5 inches, with name and 
address of sender on back of photograph, and NOT MORE 
THAN 50 WORDS of description of material and design of 
pillow. Send as many different ones as you like, but treat each 
photograph any. 


$50 for the Prettiest Flower Window-Box 


The photograph must not be smaller than 4x5 inches and must 
have written on its back the name and address of sender, loca- 
tion of window-box or balcony pictured, and a description of 
flowers used in NOT MORE. AN 50 WORDS: fewer 
if possible. 


$50 for the Best $3 Vegetable Garden 


The photograph, not smaller than 4x 5 inches, must be of a 
vegetable garden of which the firs cost, that is, for plants and 
seeds, did not exceed $3. Tell exactly, IN 250 WORDS OR 
LESS, what was planted: how it was done and when: the 
exact area of ground used: the itemized cost of seeds, etc.: and 
the results. If for market, how much money was made: if for the 
home table, how much stuff was picked. No rolled manuscripts. 


BUT REMEMBER, PLEASE 
Have photographs as large as possible; inclose return postage 
Sete ea oth 
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DREAMLAND. 


Wonderful scenes of pleasure bright, 
Visions of fairy joys, 

Wonderful dreams of rare delight 
Come to small girls and boys. 

Wonderful animals nod and blink | 
All of the dreamland through ti 

And care for the children. What do you think— ; 
Do little folks’ dreams come true? — 
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HERE are many white soaps, each represented to be just as good as 

the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations, they lack the pecu- 
liar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and 
insist upon getting it. It floats. 
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“WE 


did not ‘*‘ arrive’’ until late in history, when 


ICK, of all of them, was the one 66 99 
I knew the best. He had E. A it came time to think about the girls. Then 
just passed his twelfth birth- 
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engi at birth- of a sudden he flashed into popularity and 
day when re Gang — was respected both as an example to be 
oO a i 


imitated and as a counselor. to be retained 
A Story of Some at any cost. That other one was distin- 
Real Boys 


guished among his compeers by a cogno- 
men so unenviable that here it shall not be 

By the Author of 
“The College Scrapes We Got Into” on 


made up. That parent 
all troubles and troubler of 
all parents was a close cor- 

poration of eight members, 

who for four years were better known to the 
community corporately than as individuals. 
To enumerate: there was young Johnson, 
Johnny by name and “ Jack” a nature. 
] oy more 








divulged. 

This last boy was Dick ; the others were 
his friends, and thus they fared. 
If there is one particular kind of 
amiable and admirable than all the rest of 
the species he was that kind. He was 
suave, slick and politic, yet as one who 


HEY had their first adventure en masse 
and it came near being their last also ; 
for the chronicle of it has nearly all the 
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p deviseth mischief in his heart continually. ; ets! FARK MORERRAN elements of that concerning their precursors 
¥ He was by all odds the most popular of the . the Wise Men of Gotham. It was on the 
lot and was the leader day the pirate craft 
in all their escapades. **Red Handed’’ put 
He could pull more out from port ‘* Dark 
wool over older peo- Cavern’’ to capture, 
ple’s eyes than the kill, lay waste and dev- 
other seven all com- astate ‘‘ Murphy the 
bined and had won Black,’’ his lodge, his 
priority by his habit goods and chattels. 
of getting ‘* The Gang”’ These last were duck- 
out of scrapes. decoys and fishing- 
Next was ‘‘ Dump”’ pots and muskrat-traps 
Seward. Whena across the river. The 
child his parents called ‘* Cavern’’ was an im- 
him ‘‘ Dumpling,’’ and provised cave ina 
the abridged cogno- cliff beside the ‘* Ole 
men sticks to him still. Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 
He was the jester of There many a time 
the eight, and because they had resorted for 
of the sharpness of his many a dark and fear- 
tongue great deference ful conference. There 
was paid to him. they had drawn drift- 
“*THE GANG' WAS A CLOSE CORPORATION OF EIGHT MEMBERS” 
L 
| audacious in his dalliance 
with the eternal verities, and 
yet withal a useful adjunct ; 
for not only could he com- 
pile posters and paint show- 
bills, but he could also write 
in as many as seven different 
> hands exercises other than his 
t- own, and did credit to the class 
at school by knowing parti- 
ciples from infinitives, and trac- 
ing Niles and Danubes to the 
everlasting defiance of such 
alien questioning as that of 
the Committeeman who used 
to come, like Nemesis, un- 
: heralded and unannounced. 
: “hs 
: “ \JED” HARPER was a crip- 


ple, and, as a conse- 
quence of his infirmity, the 
special ward of all the crowd. 
He was musical and thus he 
paid hisway. His young mind, 
driven in upon itself through 
lonely early years, had become 
introspective and_ reflective, 
and he had that gravity of mien 
which, when combined with 
natural sweetness of disposition 
and brightened by a sense of 
humor, makes up the attribute 
known as ‘‘ old-fashioned- 
ness.’’ Not even ‘* Dump”’ 
would have dared tamper En 
ther with hisname. Nor might 
any one with impunity have 
tampered with the boy himself. 
It would have brought out the 
full fury of his special friend, 
‘* Bud”’ Bayard. 

‘* Bud’”’ was so called be- 
cause he was his father’s oldest 
son: he was literally the be- 
ginning of his strength. He 
was the boss of ‘‘ The Gang’’ 
and could have thrashed any 
member —if he had ever had 
time. But he never had: he 
was kept too busy settling 
scores with members of an- 
other gang across the other 
side of town. 

And there was ‘‘ Dapper’’ Sheldon, too; and, yes, he 
who was intended to have been the hero of this paper but 
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“THERE THE CIRCUS COULD BE HELD WITH REAL 
TRAPEZE AND REAL LIVE ANIMALS”: 


“THE PIRATE SHIP WAS MADE OF LONG FENCE 
RAILS AND BARREL STAVES” 





, 


He was the author of all the nicknames save his own. 


wood and there made roaring fires while shipwrecked far 
‘s Dp; » $9 SSR sh ‘ ’ . 
Piggy’? Davis was the ‘‘ mother’s boy.”’ His handle 


from home. There, too, they kept the lucky stone, the 








was an abbreviation of Percival, a name considered as has been submerged and relegated to the end, ‘* Dap’ rabbit’s foot, the lizard’s gall, the witch’s broom and many 
unfit for daily use as were the other things from Endor. There 
others’ Sunday clothes. He was on pleasant days they figured as 
taken up at all only on collateral Ivanhoes and Robin Hoods, de- 
pa, he furnished in the form of livering distressed damsels and 
JOOKS 


t and toys, a pony carriage, 
an accordion and other things 
with which a doting mother had 
Provided him. 


defying diabolical despots in all 
directions. There they cooked and 
ate material stolen out of granaries 


and garden plots and cellar bins at 

Then there was ‘‘ Chug”’ home ; all of which they might have 

rompson, so called partly as a had openly for the asking, but to 
m ot 


allo affection and partly as an 
S evation for Charles. He was 
EY alge lous youngster, entirely 

9 far on in his lessons and too 





MENAGERIE 


“THE GANG'S” 





secure which they had crept about 
on foraging expeditions with all the 
caution of a hostile tribe. Blessed 
fathers and mothers to wink at such 
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escapades! And happy boys, wise chiefly in their long- 
ing to be free ! 

** Bill’? Murphy was ‘* by appointment ’’ the boys’ dé/e 
noire. He spent his whole time either doing things for 
them or else escaping from them, and the more each 
played with and imposed upon the other the more 
mutual enjoyment there appeared to be. He was not an 
ideal farmer, but cultivated rather a studied indifference 
to the state of his fences and potato patches. He was 
not in favor among thrifty citizens ; but dogs smiled at 
him, and children, for whom he was ever ready to make 
kite or dory though his corn should rot and all his hay 
mildew, tumbled merrily at his heels. 

A deadly feud was on, when one night he invaded the 
cavern and thus brought things to a climax. It was in 
the dusk of evening that the pirate ship was launched. 
It was made of long fence rails and barrel staves ; they 
had worked three days'to fashion it and it was marvelous 
tosee. Its armament consisted of a wooden cannon, 
bearing date of last Fourth of July, a burned-out Roman 
candle of equivalent antiquity, two hammerless revolvers 
and a broken army sword. The crew all told consisted 
of eight buccaneers. Their scheme was to head across 
the current and veer to the other shore with the force 
of the stream. But somehow the steering apparatus 
failed to work ; the stream was swollen with a great spring 
freshet, and the flood took them in hand. hile each 
one was explaining to the others why it ought not to be 
so the fl bore them head-onward toward the roaring 
dam, a quarter of a mile below. It was Murphy himself 
who, having craftily been watching all the while, swam 
out from the other side, and, at the risk of his own life, 
so doth Fate laugh at fortune, rescued them. 


om 


| EXTULUS returning to Capua with victorious legions 

was not so proud as those boys have been returning 
home from tours across the country setting traps or 
fighting bees or chasing rabbits, even—taking birds’ 
nests. A catalogue of the menagerie at that time would 
have included one cat, one white rat, a crocodile, a hawk 
with one eye out, a guinea-pig, a second-hand parrot and 
—and Pepper. Ah, Pepper, it was with you that the 
trouble began, you and Jack Johnson’s sister Sylvia. 
Sylvia was one of those who bore to small boys that 
attitude which has found its best-known illustration in 
the pointless joke of ‘‘Punch’’: ‘‘Go and see what 
Tommy is doing and tell him he mustn’t.’’ 

One evening Dick and Jack reached home by a cir- 
cuitous route hen school. It was one of those drippy, 
sticky, misty, muddy evenings in November; but its 
dampness was not on their ardor. Nor yet on Pepper’s, 
who came after, wiggling, winking, wagging; for 
between them they had caught a rabbit. They left it in 
the woodshed ; but poor Pepper, looking for a higher 
point of honor, promptly trotted to the sitting-room and 
climbed up on the sofa with it. How could he know 
that the harm done to that mohair covering was greater 
than the price of fifty rabbits, even full-grown ones, and 
goodness knows how many of the size that he had slain ? 
And how could the boys realize it? Only by being told, 
evidently. It was Sylvia’s opportunity and she moral- 
ized ad infinitum. 

But, alas, pride always did go before a fall. The next 
week the same two boys came home, this time with a 
hornets’ nest. oe mother was sympathetic: they 
might keep it till next morning, but they must come at 
once and get some supper. Sylvia should put the nest 
of apple drones out ona bench in the back yard. Instead 
of doing this, however, she thought out a project all her 
own, passed her own judgment and proceeded to put 
into execution her own sentence. What was the use? 
She would take it to the kitchen, burn it in the stove and 
have the trouble over with. She took aside the lid and 
putitin. But the fire had died down to a heat com- 
mensurate only with the coolness of the boys’ belated 
supper, which heat was not enough to burn the bees but 
was enough to wake them up. Two minutes later out 
from her retreat came Sylvia, fleeing to the garden. It 
was a tragic page in boyhood’s history, and for many a 
day both Jack and Dick did their best to make it bear 
in livid characters the moral that one (that is, a girl) 
should always do as one is told. 


of 


| WONDER how long, by the adult measurement of 
time, a wet day is in boyhood. One could sit a 
whole hour grieving with Paul Dombey, ridiculing Alice 
of the clear, unclouded brow, helping Jack kill giants or 
deriding Sancho Panza’s mule ; but to any period, how- 
ever long, an end must come some time. And then 
must come, too, restlessness. Poor city children! You 
who have only a nursery with a governess in it to watch 
you, or an attic to play in with older folk below to hear 
the noise, you know not life at all. ‘‘ The Gang’’? 
They had a barn—a real barn, a log barn, a dark, 
mysterious, soundy barn, with the smell of hay, the 
patter of rain, the grunting of pigs, the scamper of mice 
and the crooning of pigeons. It was at Bud’s place, and 
there ‘‘ The Gang’’ resorted when it was too wet to go 
out to the Cave. There the circus could be held with 
real trapeze and real live animals. There great com- 
mercial operations could be carried on with pins for 
money, and real corn and oats for merchandise. There 
boys could play or they could sleep, or they could talk 
of their ambitions. Or they could, with hollowed cobs 
for instruments and fine dried corn silk for material, 
they could, yes, it is a bold confession, but, out with it ! 
They could—well, well, never mind then. 

Dump and Chug and Dick and Bud were thus 
employed one day. It was on a day when all the older 
folk were off from home ; but that, of course, may have 
been only a coincidence. Pipes had been lighted and 
burned matches thrown away, when— (here elapse three 
minutes’ entre acte for change of scene and shifting of the 
scenery). The hay up in the barn is all on fire and four 
young urchins are below, so suddenly they never will 

now how they got there. It was late spring and no 
grain was in the barn. The parents had the horses off 
with them ; the cows were outside in the barnyard, and 
so nothing suffered death. Be it said to his eternal credit 
that when Mr. Bayard came home he never once sus- 
pected (?) how the barn caught fire. What was the use? 
Besides, he knew full well, keen, kindly man, that the 
boys’ loss had been greater than his own. 


Two dates have long been sacred to observance in the 
calendar of boys : the one is All Fools’ Day, the other, 
Hallowe’en. One other thing must be referred to here 
before this story can be told —that is, the queer procliv- 
ity of boys to have some 1 older person set apart to 
tease. In the case of ‘‘ The Gang” this was Jimmy 
Carson. ‘‘ Jimmy’ was an old man, a broken-down 
soldier, a cobbler who kept a little shop near the school 
playground, at which shop, on their way to and fro, they 
used to call on errands real or feigned. He was a typi- 
cal town ‘‘ character’? and looked and acted well the 
part. He had done many things and could do many 
more ; but, chiefest of all, he could lie. He lied with such 
exquisite address and such unblushing effrontery that 
he made falsehood appear like a work of art. Ina very 
ordinary lifetime he had been everywhere and had done 
everything in turn. For example, it was he who, lum- 
bering in Liichigan, had once cut down a tree so crooked 
that it would not lie still ; it was he who, farming once in 
Kansas, had raised corn so tall that the sun coming up 
one morning could not get over it but had to back down 
and go around ; it was he who had seen, yes, and who 
could describe, real ghosts. 

When All Fools’ Day came the question was what 
should ‘‘The Gang ’’do? They laid their plan, and pee 
a surreptitious meeting in the Cave was needed to wor 
all its points out to perfection. Among Jimmy’s many 
eccentricities there was his love for cats. He kept, no 
one knew how many, but surely at least two dozen. 
In the board wall, at one corner of the shop, low, near 
the floor, there was a hole cut where they might pass in 
and out. When he was alone the cats would steal in 
one by one until they almost filled the room ; the mo- 
ment that a stranger entered by the door they poured 
out through the hole, a living stream, into the yard. 
Very well. What more simple than to make a bag, a 
big white bag, by sewing into shape two pilfered sheets, 
allow it to be held by many hands over the hole outside, 
and then have one boy innocently drop in for a call ! 

It was nine o’clock of a late spring evening. Outside 
all was dark, and inside Jimmy sat and pegged away 
assiduously, meanwhile thinking out to-morrow’s ghost 


' story, when Ned tapped on the door and invited himself 


in. From this point on the story moves with pleasin 
speed—so did the cats. So, also, after they had fille 
the bag and tied it shut and hung it to a low limb of the 
apple tree before the door, did seven boys. Timed to 
the proper moment, Ned took his departure. In the 
vend aundde he feigned a frightened yell, which, as it 
was designed to do, brought the old man out after him. 
There in the gloom of night IT stood, its great white 
form erect and menacing, its parts all wriggling, writhing 
and alive, its voice by this time one wild, execrating 
medley of all fiendish, ghoulish tones. 

In far less time than one can tell it, down the street, a 
hundred yards away, might have been seen— Jimmy, 
wild-eyed and disheveled, panting, palpitating, pale and 
terrified, ejaculating to a mixed street-corner crowd, in 
which crowd one might perchance have noticed seven 
boys, incredulous and skeptical. 


& 


TT summer passed and the end of October came. 
That year the boys were old enough for their first sea- 
son to be out at night. They were very pert about their 
triumph of last spring over the cobbler; they would play 
another trick on him. But what? Somany possibilities 
presented that they had not yet decided upon any one 
before the old man had begun to lay his own plans and 
was far on withthem. It was at this period that he began 
to fill their heads with stories about hidden treasure. 
Coincidently, some boys began to lie awake at night, to 
whisper secretly by day, and to think of large divisions 
of large spoils. Uncle Jimmy, when in the army, had 
known a man who knew where treasure lay deep buried 
at a point some six miles off from town ; but this point 
he persistently refused t6 name. He had brought their 
curiosity to a point capitally suited for a climax on the 
last night of October. If they would come to him at 
dark he would say the word that named the place. 
They might then travel out six miles while he, by a 
roundabout route, would encounter his friend, who was 
staying that week at a neighboring farmhouse, and, 
taking him along, would join them on the spot. 

For days there had been sharpening of picks and mat- 
tocks and secreting of hatchets and shovels, and making 
of bags to carry home the gold and silver bars and coin, 
the jeweled sword-hilts, diamond necklaces and all the 
wondrous things that lay safe hidden—where? Only 
Uncle Jimmy knew, and he looked wise ‘and pegged 
away. Not until the date agreed upon would he even 
whisper it. They were so excited that they clear forgot 
the date was Hallowe’en. At last came the appointed 
time. It was a dark, wet night with no moon. All 
‘* The Gang,” their various excuses for being out late 
having been passed upon favorably at home, trooped to 
the little shop. There and then at last, with one stern, 
final charge of caution and one final pledge of secrecy 
extorted in the name of Captain Kidd, of blessed mem- 
ory, the old man named the place of rendezvous. 

eoey walked — what time they did not run —that long 
six miles, and with the time they thus economized they 
reached the spot almost an hour before the time to look 
for Jimmy with his lone, mysterious crony ; so to improve 
the time thus saved they set to work at once to dig upon 
their own account. They digged an hour—and then 
another hour. Why did the two not come? Not until 
midnight would they own themselves the victims of a 
hoax and start back home. Even the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant”’ 
can scarce recall a Hallowe’en so quiet in the town. 


oe 


Mec has been said by philosophers about the sav- 

agery of boyhood. Professor Huxley, for example, 
has remarked that the motives and manners of an adult 
barbarian are very similar to those of a civilized boy. 
Human nature is beyond doubt fallen, for the systematic 
cruelty of a bigger bully to a little boy is proof enough 
of it. Surely he presents a most hateful character. 

In the case to follow the bully was a city boy, a boy of 
eighteen years with a blasé, supercilious air, perfectly 
correct in dress and demeanor, whose condescension 
was overpowering and who bore a spurious air of man- 
hood all about with him. He had come out from the city 
with his mother to spend the summer on an adjoining 


farm. It was on orgpes Ned that he tried to show off. 
Now, many other things might by some chance have 
been endured, but when Ned was touched ‘‘ The Gang ”’ 
were up in arms instanter. It would have been a joy, 
even upon ordinary provocation, for them to have had 
the chance to take the starch out of that city boy with 
ay ay shoes, umbrellas and other surgical instruments ; 
ut for this offense that could not be enough. 

It was left to ‘‘ Chug’s”’ imagination to devise a 
method. ‘‘ Chug’’ had been sick the month before and 
had been given ipecac; he knew its wiles and ways. 
There was a four-ounce bottle in his house at home and 
he took prompt possession of it. 

It so happened that the season also was one for mak- 
ing nice fresh apple cider. Nothing easier. Mix the 
two, add city boy, dilute with kindly offers and then 
wait. He drank some, felt bad and went off to bed. 
His faithful friends (?) slipped in to see him once an 
hour. Have some cider? Could do no one any harm 
and he was fond of it. His haughty mother would not 
have the local doctor; she must wait to send off to the 
city for her own. So for the twelve hours intervening 
the bully was fed at intervals by something warranted to 
cure —or at least to avenge. 


oe 


“Tere were things about school life — study, for example 
— which ‘‘ The Gang’’ could not tolerate, and all of 
this intolerance they projected far outside its proper 
sphere and personified it all in Mr. Froude. He was a 
good man and really the boys loved him ; but they did 
not know it. Nor would they have admitted it—not at 
least so long as he taught grammar. Being kept in 
durance vile they must have some pastime, and this they 
found in several standard and time-honored ways. One 
was making pictures of the teacher, one was writing 
notes, and Still a third, the two combined. I remember 
one such combination. The superscription was, ‘‘ Say, 
ain’t this great? Pass iton.’’ Signed, ‘‘ Dick.’’? The 
meaning of this brief eulogium was supplemented by a 
slanderous picture of a gentleman in spectacles, and, to 
dea any mistake of identity, was ostentatiously 
abeled ‘* Old Froude.’’ 

At length, through an explosion of pure risibility, it 
fell into hands not intended to receive it. All of ‘‘ The 
Gang ’’ were sentenced to the rack known as staying in 
after school for the evenings of a whole week. The 
first recess their heads came bump together and a plan 
evolved itself. ‘‘ Chug’”’ had drawn the picture: no 
doubt about that. The inscription was in Dick’s hand- 
writing: still less doubt about that. Six others had 
raised great confusion laughing at it: no question of 
that. They were all guilty ; the order of defense must 
be confession and avoidance. They would create a 
sensation, make an issue, get up a petition, and then, 
having scared Froude into fits, they would offer finally 
to arbitrate. They would select one of their number, 
ask the teacher to select at his option a representative 
citizen, and then those two together should select a 
third. In this way they would rise to notoriety and he 
would be humbled in the eyes of the community. 

After much excited canvassing for votes the election 
finally went to Dick. This was just at that period when 
he had begun to turn up his coat collar, carry his hands 
in his pockets and wear his hat on the back of his head, 
and to feel—ah! he recalls distinctly how he felt that 
day. He remembers with what self-assurance he strode 
into the schoolroom by appointment next noon-hour, and 
he recalls a vivid picture of a great, gaunt, grizzly man, 
the teacher, sitting at his desk, a half smile playing around 
his features, in a mood half reminiscent, half reproachful. 

‘* Well, sir,’’ said Dick, speaking pompously, ‘‘ have 
you chosen one to whom along with me you will leave 
this whole matter ?’’ 

‘*Ah—why—to be sure—my boy —good-morning,”’ 
came the answer. ‘‘ Yes, I have chosen your father.”’ 


op 


T WAS at about this time that ‘‘ The Gang ”’ lost their 
identity in part by merging themselves into ‘* The 
Crowd.’’ This means that at this time the girls began 
to be considered objects worthy of attention. A corre- 
sponding number of them were admitted, and together 
all made up ‘* The Kid Crowd.”’ 

-Then it was that parties began to be given. Oh, the 
excitement that preceded these, and oh, the things that 
passed thereat forfun! Dancing was tabooed, but there 
were tests of skill, or grace, or wit, or strength, after the 
decision of each one of which the winners were saluted 
with rounds of applause. ‘ 

And last of all, as climax of the whole, would come 
the time to go home with the girls! And this suggests 
the story. It is a very old story, as old indeed as when 
there first began to be in all the world two women and 
one man, or one woman and two men. There was one 
girl, a little lass with chubby face, blue eyes and flaxen 
hair, whose special favor was the envy of two boys. If 
it were for my life, I-could not remember her name at this 
moment ; but that does not matter: what does matter is 
that ‘‘ Piggy’’ Davis and Dick were both sore smitten 
with her. Both, too, were familiar with at least one law 
of nature—namely, that two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time. So there had to be a 
choice and a decision. Things came to such a pass, so 
‘* The Gang’”’ said, that they must fight it out, and that, 
too, there and then, that night, while all were waiting 
outside for the girls to come. (Here for five minutes it 
would be well to draw the veil of charity.) . . . 
After the confusion had subsided—I would rather not 
record which of the two was worse for wear—canic 
time to look for Miss Frailty, whose name is woman. 
Where was she? Gone tripping home, escorted by one 
‘* Dapper ’’ Sheldon, 

At twenty-one all of these chaps were slaves of civ- 
ilization, veritable serfs of clocks and clothes, in serv!- 
tude to railroad schedules and mere bondmen to hot«!s 
and newspapers ; but not so in that early period. Then 
they were free—free and happy. Being very happy 
they were not perhaps so very good. The fact 's, 
there was not a good boy in the lot. They were just 4 
lot of active, restless, reckless, simple-souled, pure- 
minded boys, who climbed trees, tore their trousers, 
had their frequent tumbles, bumps and bounces, and 
came home at night all bruised and splashed with mud. 

But of such, I am told, is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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“THEY FOUND HER IN THE TOP 
OF A CHERRY TREE” 

















HE crunching of hoofs 
f along the sandy 
street ceased in front 
of the Paxton house, 
and the two riders 
—one rubicund and 
aggressive, the other 
slight and shrinking, with a face 
a painter would have loved—dis- 
mounted and entered the gate over 
which two rose trees made an arch. 

‘* Come, Dick, straighten up and 
appear not so martyr-like ; Master 
Paxton is on the porch.” 

‘*T care not for him; ’tis the 
young lady who frightens me.”’ 

‘* Tut, tut! she is naught to fear. 
Put back your shoulders and look 
bold ; ’tis always the air that wins.’’ 

‘* Do I not look bold, father ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, very; as fiercely bold 
as a—as a sheep in the shambles.”’ 

‘* Well, this visit is none of my 
planning,’’ replied the young man. 
oh 


On the porch Master Paxton 
stood to receive them, his good 
breeding dominating his surprise ; 
for it was ten years since these two 
older men had spoken a kindly 
word to each other, and even now 
they did not shake hands. The 
formal greeting over and the guests 
seated, the host, a slow, ponderous 
man, began to make polite and 
minute inquiry as to their physical 
well-being. 

‘* There is naught amiss with us, 
naught amiss,’”’ replied bluff John 
Oliver, dismissing the subject with 


a wave of his hand ; for he had never known an ache or a pain since he had left off 


the boyish habit of eating green apples. 
and shall come at once to my business. 


years, and yet we are no nearer the solution. 


‘*T am a blunt man, William Paxton, 


For ten years we have been disputing, 
sometimes nigh to blows, over that boundary line between our plantations. Ten 


Now, [ havea plan. I have here, 


sir, ason something over eighteen years of age, sound of mind and body, as you 
may judge for yourself. You have a daughter some three years younger, who is 
no doubt the paragon that only daughters usually are. Nothing seems to me so 
wise and fitting as an alliance between our heirs. There would be an adjustment 
of the boundary line, an end to this long dispute ; for methinks they would scarcely 


carry on the quarrel across 
their own  breakfast-table. 
And so, William Paxton; I 
have brought my son to call 
upon your daughter and be- 
come a recognized suitor for 
her hand.”’ 

Having said this with the 

air of a man repeating some- 
thing learned by rote he 
turned to his son with a ges- 
ture meant to prod him to his 
part. Whereupon the lad, 
evidently taken aback by a 
ne of his father’s speech, 
ut too polite to question it, 
got awkwardly to his feet 
and said : 
_ ‘fam sure, sir, my father 
is right. I would esteem it 
a great honor to see 
Mistress Paxton and pay her 
my—my respects.’’ 


ea 


William Paxton looked 
from one to the other in pon- 
dering silence; then, when 
the pause was becoming em- 
barrassing, he said slowly: 

‘’Tis not a bad idea, John 
Oliver. But mind you, there 
shall be no compulsion. If 
Polly likes not the young 
man’s looks, why the matter 
Is as good as ended. We 
will give the plan a fair test, 
and if, for one cause or an- 
other, it fail, we will take up 
the quarrel just where we lay 
It down to-day, sir.’’ 

“’Tis a bargain,’’ an- 
swered Oliver. 

William Paxton took two 
or three long puffs at his pipe 
as he looked Dick over with 
the eye of a connoisseur of 
Z00d men, * They are both 
over young ——”’ he began. 

_ But the other interrupted : 

There is no hurry about the 
wedding. All that Dick now 
asks is to call upon the lady, 
that she may become aware 
of his existence.” 

eS, sir; just at present 
that is all I could dete ex- 
ct,’ Dick said, urged on 
y a look from his father. 
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There appearing no possible ob- 
jection to this plan, Mistress Paxton 
was informed by her husband of the 
matter in hand, and a maid was 
dispatched to fetch the young lady 
herself. 

They found her in the top of a 
cherry tree, rocking in the wind and 
singing blithely, with as little thought 
of suitors and marriage as the fledg- 
lings in the nest on the opposite 
branch. With difficulty she was 
dislodged and persuaded into the 
house. There, while a fresh gown 
was substituted for the fruit-stained 
one, and while her brown hair was 
being brushed into a semblance of 
order, her mother explained to her 
that young Master Dick Oliver was 
in the parlor to call upon her. 

‘* Is he a nice little boy, and may 
I ask him to climb the cherry tree 
with me?” 

** Mercy, no,”’ cried her mother. 

‘Why, ’tis very easy, for the 
branches hang low. It would not 
greatly hurt him should he fall.’’ 

** Why, child, he is eighteen years 
old, and he hath come a-courting,’’ 
said her mother, while the maid 
giggled and saluted the child as 
though she were some young queen 
suddenly come to her coronation. 


on 


Then her mother, having given her 
strict injunctions as to her ladylike 
deportment, sent her into the parlor 
as embarrassed as one might think. 
Her duty being made to her elders, 
her father bade her take her guest 





“SHE SAT BOLT UPRIGHT WITH 
FOLDED HANDS" 


to the other end of the room and entertain him. By the window she sat bolt 
upright with folded hands, as became a little genthkewoman, and vaguely wondered 
what she ought to say. Opposite her, Dick, conscious of the four eyes watching 
from across the room, and being totally unused to girls, hung confusedly upon the 
edge of his chair; and then, with an assumption of ease he was far from feeling, 
he moved back and in so doing sat directly upon his new cocked hat which he 
had placed behind him. As he smoothed out the wreck he strove desperately to 
think of something to say. He had not understood that a direct proposition of 
marriage was to be made, and so his confusion was the greater. If only the older 
folk would begin to talk he felt he could do better, but they sat there like self- 





SEDAN, DREW BACK THE CURTAINS” 


appointed inspectors. Ten 
painfully silent minutes went 
by, then he made a supreme 
effort. It so chanced that a 
week before a slave vessel 
had put into port, having on 
board several monkeys and 
a young elephant picked up 
while trading on the African 
coast. Naturally, they had 
been objects of much curi- 
osity, and to Dick they now 
came like an inspiration. 

‘* Did you see the African 
animals last week?’’ he asked. 

a i 

‘*You found them very 
wonderful ?”’ 

ii: 

Then again that baffling 
silence. He fidgeted with his 
hat, wishing she would say 
something else ; but she sat 
with rigidly folded hands, a 
pattern of forbidding propri- 
ety. Another ten minutes 
went by, then her piping 
voice said: ** Elephants 
make very large toe-tracks.”’ 

That was all. The rest of 
the visit they sat staring at 
the carpet or exchanging fur- 
tive glances. At last Master 
Oliver got up. 

** Well, Dick, no doubt you 
find Mistress Polly entertain- 
ing beyond the telling, but 
we must be riding.”’ 

As 


So Dick took his leave 
with ill-concealed delight, 
and Polly went back to the 
yard, but not to the top of the 
cherry tree. Never again 
was she to riot in its branches 
and slide down its smooth 
trunk regardless alike of 
bruises and appearances. 
The hour just past had held 
that subtle bend in the road 
which every girl finds sooner 
or later: the bend whence 
childhood begins to recede 
and another life lies mistily 
before. She had hada suitor! 
In some intangible way the 
fact had changed all her plans 
and relations. It would not 
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do for a young lady who had a suitor to climb a 
tree or romp with her brother and his comrades. She 
must be careful of her frocks and her hair, she must 
keep her hands white and smooth, and she must walk 
and not run. At first she was puzzled and irritated by 
these instructions, but after her mother’s oft-repeated 
explanation she accepted her new position as she had 
taken her chicken-pox and red measles — seriously and 
as a matter of course. 

** You do not know what happened to-day,”’ said her 
brother George to their neighbor, Ezra Street, as the 
three lounged under the big elm in the yard to enjoy the 
evening breeze. ‘‘ Listen, Ezra; Polly had a beau!”’ 

‘* A beau? How big was he?’’ 

‘* Oh, you need not speak carelessly; ’tis a fact.’’ 

‘* Tut! Polly knows not a beau trom a muskrat!” 

‘* Mayhap yesterday she was that ignorant, but she 
learned the difference to-day; and mother says she 
must be a lady now, and must not play at quaits or 
climb the cherry trees with us any more.”’ 


oe 


Ezra turned and stared at the girl with oe that were 
more than surprised ; they were even startled. 

‘**Tis quite true,’’ she said, smoothing her dress 
primly. er manner was ‘so quaintly and artificially 
old that he burst into a laugh. 

‘* And who may the gentleman be?’’ 

‘* Dick Oliver,’’ answered George. ‘‘ He rode over 
here this morning with his father. Polly’s hair had to 
be combed og she put on a clean gown, and then 
mother told her how to sit and look, and they put her 
up in the parlor to play lady.”’ 

‘* Dick Oliver? Bah, he’s no suitor; he is just of an 
age with me,” protested Ezra scornfully and with some- 
thing like relies. 

‘* Of the same age, perchance, and yet he is quite 
different from you,’’ Polly said. 

‘* In what remarkable way, I pray you?’”’ 

‘* His ruffles were not rumpled——”’ 

‘* Hark you ,George ; his ruffles were not rumpled ; was 
it not a distinction?’’ But as he laughed Ezra straight- 
ened his cambric edges, which were habitually tumbled. 

‘** And his face was not sun-specked.’’ 

‘* Raised in the shade,’’ Ezra interrupted, drawing 
his hat over his brow. 

‘* and his nails —— 

But Ezra’s hands had disappeared in his pockets and 
he was evidently willing to amene the subject. 

‘* Ask her what they talked about,’’ anid George with 
a seemingly unnecessary shout of laughter. 

For the first time the girl showed signs of confusion. 

‘* [—I do not think suitors talk much when they first 
come-to-see,’’ she said with dignity, while George rolled 
on the grass in a paroxysm of delight. 

‘* It is not etiquette to talk much then?’’ Ezra asked, 
with the mock air of one thirsting for information. 

‘*] think not, else Master Oliver would have said 
more.” 

Ezra bowed. ‘‘ I shall strive to remember,’’ he said. 

‘* But, Ezra, she has not told you what she said.”’ 

** Oh, | suppose Polly repeated some poetry and Dick 
talked > ha ¢ love.’’ And big, unkempt, rollicking 
Ezra wondered how he had had the courage to mention 
the subject. 

But George shook his head. ‘‘ Nay, not that. This 
Polly of ours, this fine young lady who is suddenly 
become too elegant to pitch quaits, too proper to hold a 
kite string, said to her suitor: ‘ Elephants make very 
large toe-tracks.’ Not another syllable did she utter.’ 

** You but joke.”’ 

‘* Nay; mother heard and told me.”’ 

‘* Polly, what put it in your mind ?’”’ 

But Polly, with a face like a peony, went into the house. 


be 


That was but the beginning of the teasing to which 
she was subjected by these two lads, who had been her 
playmates from infancy. Each day they gave the sub- 
ect some fresh twist for ridicule which would have hurt 

er temper had she not been so absorbed by her own 
serious conception of her new rdle. The length of her 

owns, the shade of her ribbons, the smoothness of her 

air over its roll—these things now filled her thoughts so 
that she gave but scant heed to what the boys might be 
saying. Six weeks served to transform Polly from a 
thoughtless romp into a staid damsel painfully aware of 
her hands and feet, and as constrained and self-conscious 
as constant maternal correction could make her. Then 
her mother announced it was quite time she was receiving 
other training than what she had at home ; and forthwith 
Polly was packed off to her aunt in Williamsburg, who 
had from England a most excellent governess for her 
children, There Polly stayed something over a year, 
learning a little English and music, together with new 
stitches in cross-work. Then she visited in Culpeper 
for another six months,.and came home preened and 
primed for conquest. 

<zra, who went with George to meet her, was a little 
chilled by her greeting, although she was courteous ; 
nay, she was even friendly, but with a new sort of friend- 
liness that made him put Mistress before her name for 
the first time in his life. 

She was changed in appearance, having budded into 
fairer beauty, and her manner held no trace of the crudity 
she had taken away with her. But she had not grown 
in stature; her erect carriage and even the high heels of 
her buckled shoes failed to add more than a question- 
able half-inch to her height. Ezra, who was studying 
law with his father, and took much time from his books 
to idle under.the elm, thought that in all respects she 
was the most exquisite creature his eyes had ever lighted 
on. But he never seemed to find the right words to tell 
her so ; he was perpetually declaring to himself that the 
next time she wore a certain blue gown or smiled at him 
as she smiled yesterday he meant to teil her how lovely 
he found her. But always the next opportunity, like the 
one before it, passed unimproved. 

When she had been at home a week Dick Oliver, with 
his tidy ruffles about his wrists and down his shirt front, 
rode over to pay his respects. Ezra was under the elm 
with her when the visitor drew rein at the gate, and he 
noted the flutter in Polly’s manner which was the nearest 
approach to excitement she had exhibited since her 
return. He sat digging his heels into the ground and 
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giving George savage answers while Polly went away to 
the parlor. There she found the same white hands, the 
same beautiful, delicate face ; but otherwise there was a 
change. Dick made no jokes, but he had plenty to say, 
and the deference of his manner was at wide variance 
with Ezra’s teasing and lounging attitudes ; and Polly 
liked above all things to be treated with deference. 
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** Well, and how found you the young lady this time ?”’ 
John Oliver asked of Dick upon his return home. 

** I found her a woman instead of a child.” 

** And is the boundary line to be thus settled ?’’ 

‘* That is for Mistress Polly to say.”’ 

That was all his father got out of him ; for his lonely, 
motherless life, joined to his fragile health, had engen- 
dered a reserve it was hard to overcome. Bluff John 
Oliver dimly divined that he longed for other companion- 
ship than his and his tutor’s, although he could not know 
what dreams had filled the heart of the silent lad durin 
the months gone by ; but it was soon evident that Dick 
meant to neglect no part of the plan laid out for him 
upon that memorable visit to the Paxtons when his 
father had embarrassed him by that unexpected proposi- 
tion of marriage. The plan proposed to him beforehand 
had been simply that he should try and become friends 
with little Polly Paxton and so heal the family breach. 
He now planned his courtship seriously and earnestly. 
Every other week he donned his satin waistcoat, tied his 
queue with a fresh ribbon, and rode up to Polly’s door. 
For half an hour they sat in the parlor and entertained 
each other most properly ; then he rode away, and she 
went back to the shadow of the tree to be badgered and 
teased by the boys who had waited forher. But although 
Ezra teased her, yet in his heart he envied Dick the 
privilege of being invited into the parlor and treated 
with such consideration. If he had such opportunities 
he felt sure he could make Polly understand that he, 
too, was a suitor for her hand. But when he said any- 
thing like this to her she either laughed or put it down to 
his teasing. Nobody ever took him seriously or seemed 
to remember that he had come to man’s estate; he 
believed they still thought he robbed birds’ nests and 
carried his pockets full of strings and marbles. 

‘* Why is it you never ask me into the parlor when I 
come ?”’ he asked her irritably one day. 

‘* Into the parlor? And what would you do there ?’”’ 

‘* Methinks I should do quite as well there as Dick 
Oliver,’’ he answered brusquely, for the laugh in her 
voice grated on him. 

‘* Nay, I meant not to anger you. Why are you so 
quick to take offense with me of late? Yesterday I had 
acry, thinking perchance I had wounded you — you went 
home in such haste.”’ 

‘* You cried? How nice that was !’’ he exclaimed de- 
lightedly, and instantly fell to teasing her. But somehow 
of late he had begun to trouble her ; these quick changes 
of mood were not like him, and his eyes had learned a 
new trick of wistful reproach that filled her with unrest. 
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And while Ezra was envying Dick, Dick was envying 
him —longing vehemently for the close companionship 
out under the trees, rather than the primness of the par- 
lor. He felt that Ezra, in whom he intuitively recognized 
a rival, had many advantages on his side. And so by 
way of keeping Polly reminded of him the weeks he did 
not call, he took to sending her parents gifts : a sheaf of 
tobacco for her father or a well-filled game-bag for her 
mother. Then he grew bolder and sent the gifts to 
Polly, displaying the utmost ceremony in doing so. 
One day the Oliver coach, with the driver on the box 
and two liveried lackeys up behind, drove sedately up to 
Master Paxton’s door with not a thing inside but a huge 
nosegay for Mistress Polly. Ezra was standing beside 
Polly on the porch when the huge bouquet was handed 
to her, and plainly he did not like it. 

Ezra had followed Dick’s first lead and robbed his 
mother’s damson trees to send the fruit to Mistress 
Paxton ; and now, seeing the delight in Polly’s face over 
this attention to shen go needs must match it likewise. 
His mother had no coach, but the next day her sedan 
was borne in state to the Paxton gate; and when Polly 
ran out to receive, as she supposed, her neighbor, she 
found instead an armful of posies with Master Street’s 
compliments. 

The rivalry being thus inaugurated the neighbors grew 
quite accustomed to the sight of the alternating coach 
and sedan, and only looked out of their windows long 
enough to ascertain if possible the nature of the new 
offering. If Dick sent her lilies, Ezra duplicated them 
with roses ; if Dick’s gift were grapes, Ezra scoured the 
town for pears. Dick made the more imposing delivery, 
but Ezra had the advantage of her immediate personal 
thanks ; for, having started his messengers by way of the 
street, he leaped the fence between their yards and was 
sitting under the elm with her when the sedan arrived. 
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Thus matters went on for several months, and Polly 
began to be exceedingly troubled as to what she must 
do. If Ezra only wound be as of old and laugh and jest 
with George instead of persisting in this sentimental rdle ; 
but no argument on her part did any good. He would 
say : ‘‘ I am just as much a suitor for your hand as Dick 
Oliver, and ’tis useless for you to pretend otherwise.”’ 

** But, Ezra, you should not put me to such test ; you 
make matters so hard for me ; for you know that despite 
your teasing I could never a—bear to hurt your feel- 
ings.’’ Which reproachful assertion was true ; from her 
earliest infancy she had grieved more than he over any 
petty quarrel that fell between them. 

The only shadow in her life now was the persistent 
sadness in Ezra’s eyes when Dick had stayed long with 
herinthe parlor. One afternoon he dressed himself with 
unusual care, and, instead of jumping the fence between 
the yards, he came in through the front gate under the 
tall rose-bushes. Sounding the big knocker he boldly 
asked for Mistress Polly. 

Polly, on hearing that a gentleman was in the parlor, put 
on her freshest ribbons and went smiling downstairs. 
She never forgot the look in his eyes when she exclaimed : 
‘* Why, ’tis nobody but Ezra!”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ he answered stiffly, ‘‘ ’tis not just Ezra, but 
Master Street come a-calling.’’ 


Then when she had called him ‘‘ Master Street’’ and 
asked him to be seated, he quite hated himself for having 
suggested the formal change of name. 

** Why do you not entertain me ?’’ she asked presently, 
when he had sat staring at her silently. 

His eyes twinkled. ‘‘ You once told me it was not 
etiquette for a suitor to talk much when he first came- 
to-see.’’ She colored vividly. ‘‘ I am quite content to 
sit and look at you unless, forsooth, you prefer that we 
discuss the size of ——”’ 

But he got no further; she had dropped upon the 
spinnet stool and was crashing out a tune; and thus 
Dick Oliver found them some five minutes later when 
he was shown into the room. 

The next hour was an epoch in Polly’s life. Dick sat 
properly in his chair discussing the weather and her 
music; then Ezra, lounging indolently on the divan, 
took up the conversation and began ruthlessly to hold 
Polly up to ridicule by telling all the madcap escapades 
in which she had figured Salers the coming of Dick on 
that first eventful call: how she used sometimes to hit 
him with a quait instead of casting it over the peg, and 
then kiss the bruise to make it well; how far she could 
jump ; how high up the cherry tree she climbed. Nota 
bit of mischiet, not a hoydenish trick but he recalled 
with a touch of humor that gave it an added emphasis. 
In vain Polly frowned, shook her head, and refused to 
laugh ; he kept straight on until Dick, seeing her em- 
barrassment, and feeling that he could not much longer 
restrain his own amusement, got up and took his leave. 

Polly was both hurt and angry, but Ezra protested so 
innocently against any intention of offense, and was 
so penitent, that by-and-by she forgave him. But his 
explanation took a long hour of quiet talk in the shadowy 
parlor ; and then he went home as he had come, deco- 
rously by way of the front gate. 
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By that subtle sense we call instinct, Dick knew he had 
lost ground in his wooing and set to work to regain his 
footing. He ordered a new silk waistcoat and a dark 
green coat braided in silver, in which he was truly most 
impressive. His horse was hitched once a week instead 
of once a fortnight at Polly’s gate, and the grand coach 
made its appearance with even more frequency. Once 
it came in the morning with an inlaid fan for her accept- 
ance ; and that very afternoon it again made the ten-mile 
trip from the Oliver plantation with a single rose which 
had blown under the noon sun into such exquisite per- 
fection that Nature could have had in mind no hand but 
Polly’s for the possession. And as Dick waxed more 
ardent Ezra’s spirits fell. 

Polly was torn with conflicting emotions. On one side 
was Dick, with his fair face, his decorous manners, the 
ended feud, and that beautiful tidiness she so much 
admired. Over against these was Ezra, with his crum- 
pled ruffles, his tanned face, his lifelong claim to friend- 
ship, and his usually merry eyes now clouded witha 
new wistfulness. How peste! F one choose between these 
two? If only Ezra would be gay again, that she might 
know he did not suffer! And besides, how she really 
missed his laughing, tormenting ways ! 

One afternoon Dick came, but sat in the dining-room 
with her father instead of in the parlor with Polly. The 
climax was reached the next day when the big coach 
brought a three-cornered letter scented with violets and 
tied with a true lover’s knot of ribbon under the seal. 
Polly ran away to her own room to read it, but in some 
subtle way the contents were not long a secret ; for pres- 
ently George put his head over the fence and called to 
Ezra, who sat with his books at a near-by window. 
Dick had writ Polly a love letter, asking her to marry 
him. She was to think it over all night, and the coach 
would come for her answer in the morning. 

Ezra forgot there was such a thing as a book and sat 
for a while with his head bowed over his table. Then 
with an air of dogged resolution he got up and closed the 
shutter with a snap. Two serving-men answered his 
summons, and in a few minutes the Street sedan, with 
close-drawn curtains, was set down on the Paxton porch. 
Then one of the servants announced with much ceremony 
that inside was his master’s most valuable possession, 
which he sent as a gift to Mistress Polly and would be 
grieved if it found not special favor in her eyes. Then 
the men retired, and Polly, running hastily to the sedan, 
drew back the curtains. Within, pale even through the 
sun-tan, with his queue but poorly tied and his cambric 
ruffles all a-frowse, but with a beautiful, eager light in his 
honest eyes, sat Ezra. 

‘*T thought it was a—a present,’’ stammered Polly. 

‘* And so it is, if you please—I am the present. Will 
you take me? If you bid me come out of the sedan you 
must accept me for your husband. If you call the serv- 
ants and send me away it will be forever, and I cannot 
tell you how utterly broken-hearted I shall be.”’ 

Polly stood irresolute, her red lips trembling. Then 
she dropped the curtain and turned slowly away. 

** Good-by, Polly ; you will never see me again, never ; 
and I have known you and loved you all your life.’’ 

In his voice was the cadence of despair that was the 
one thing needed to bring her tears. Never see Ezra 
any more? ‘Have him go away hurt and angry? All 
the long years of their childhood and grown-up friendshi)) 
rose before her. It was the best part of her life; nay, 
what else was anything worth? She turned her face 
toward the sedan. 

** Good-by, Polly, dear ; good-by forever.”’ 

The misery in his voice was genuine and undisguised 
Dick’s love letter dropped from her hand. 

‘* For the last time— good-by.”’ 

She tore the silken curtains apart. 

‘** Ezra, Ezra! you may——”’ 
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The next day the grand coach carried an answer tv 
Dick, although it was not addressed to him, but bore 
his father’s name and ran thus : 


‘* John Oliver, 

“ Sir: We will, if you please, take up our quarrel where 
we laid it down these three years past. My daughter fin:'s 
it ag to wed your son because, forsooth, it wou 
hurt Master Ezra Street’s feelings. I remain, sir, 

“Your ob’t servant, WILLIAM PAXTON.’ 


And so it was that old ties, both of love and hatre«, 
held ; and so ended the courting of little Polly Paxton. 
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V—THE LITTLE FIEND 


IVE minutes more of utter 
silence still found Glee sit- 
ting outside of the door of 
Murray Holt’s room, with 
her flowers, berries and beef 
juice still undelivered. Not 
a sound had come from the 
room. She had just re- 
solved to wait no longer, but 
see for herself if all were 
ell, when a deep voice of a quiet, har- 
ynious resonance pronounced a single 
vord, which she heard distinctly where 
1e sat: ‘* Check !”’ 

Glee sank back, covering her face with 
er hands, shaking with the laughter of 
relief from nervous tension. 

Again she heard the same word spoken : ‘* Check !”’ 

Then there was the rattle of a swoop among the 
iessmen and the same voice said laughing: ‘‘ Mate this 
time, I guess.”’ s 

‘‘ For sure,’”’? said Compton’s voice. ‘‘ You’re an old 

hand at this game, I see, Mr. Holt.” Chairs were pushed 
hack and there was a variety of reassuring and natural 
101SeS. 
By this time Glee had become inured to her occupation 
of justifiable eavesdropping and had not the slightest 
impulse to move from her place. She was strangely weary 
and glad to sit motionless. 

‘* You’re not too tired, I hope ?’’ she heard Compton ask. 

‘*T do not think Iam. Shall we play again?”’ 

‘* | don’t believe you’re fit.”’ 

‘‘ Well, possibly some other time 
would be better.”’ 

Glee was sure that the voice, which 
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lips, and then in a moment came with a 
certain grim humor the words : 

‘* Keep it up !”’ 

As she continued the icy applications 
Glee noted Holt’s rugged, though emaci- 
ated, face and frame; the strong cheek- 
bones, so prominent now; the hollow 
cheeks below; the square dogged chin; 
the powerful athlete’s throat and chest ; 
the muscular, clenched fists lying now 
across his breast, telling, more than his 
face, their story of what he suffered. 

Little by little his sense of things was 
returning. Plainly, being effectually blind- 
folded, he took her for his nurse. 

‘* Thank Heaven you have come,”’ he 
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the persistent rigidity of his face, she began 
to tremble a bit and hastily poured a copi- 
ous flood of the pungent spirits upon head and brow and 
temples. The fumes penetrating his nostrils, Holt stirred 
slightly, and weakly opened his eyes. Catching sight of the 
unfamiliar outline of a dark, curly head just above him he 
essayed a well-meant smile. But as he lifted his eyelids 
the generous rivulets of ammonia which were trickling 
dawn his temples and forehead found a dozen channels 
by which to enter his eyes, with the result that in an incal- 
culably brief interval the man was in the clutch of a fiery 
torment. 
Compton and Glee turned pale as they saw the convul- 
sive action with which the poor fellow pressed both hands 





she knew must be that of Mr. Holt, 
flagged a little at each utterance, 
and she conjectured that the poor 
fellow was tired. But now he had 
begun to speak with renewed force. 
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‘* Mr. Compton,’’ Glee heard him 
distinctly, listening with unblushing 
coolness in her place, ‘‘ I have wanted 
a little chance to talk with you about 
some of the tenants in those Foundry 
Street blocks. They belong to the 
Company, I think.’ 

‘* The Company has property, I 
believe, Mr. Holt, on Foundry 
Street,’’ was the reply in a light, 
negligent tone. 

‘** Pardon me if I seem intruding in 
other men’s matters, but for the last 
six months a man by the name of 
Mullens has been running a gambling 
place on the second floor of that 
corner building, which I am sure you 
do not know about. It is doing a 
terrible work among the young men 
and boys who are employed in the 
works. It is mighty hard for the 
church to get hold of the young men 
of Heathfield while such places are 
running full blast.’’ There was a 
slight tremor as of increased weak- 
ness in the voice. 

Glee heard a little whistle; the tune 
was from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ ; 
the whistler, she perceived from the 
sound, was moving leisurely about 
the room. 

‘I am not interested in social re- 
form affairs, myself, Mr. Holt. Odd, 
isn’t it?) There is such a fad in that 
direction nowadays. And you see I 
leave all matters connected with rents 
and leases wholly to my good Mr. 
Miller, who is a most excellent 
man, exceedingly capable and con- 
scientious. You may have met 
him?’ 

In every syllable Glee recognized 

the inflexible, unapproachable cold- 
ness of the great mill-owner on his 
hard, business side, thinly disguised 
though it was in careless cour esy. 
With a woman’s intuition she knew 
that Compton’s words were acting 
like a bodily injury to the other man 
in his physical prostration. 
_ Silence fell, but it was only for an 
instant, for there was a sudden 
crash, the rattling of chessmen roll- 
ing over the floor, a startled exclam- 
ation from Compton : ‘‘ Come quick, 
somebody !” 

Then Glee, entering with swift 
steps, saw in the deep bay-window 
behind an overturned chess-table, 
Stretched half across a sofa’s end, 
the big, gaunt frame of a young man with a white, uncon- 
scious face. In the middle of the room Compton stood 
Staring helpless. 

‘“ Hang it all!” he said, startled out of his customary 
elegant carelessness. ‘* Why couldn’t the fellow have said 

© was getting played out? Oh, it’s you, Glee! Good! 
Can’t you pour something on his forehead? By Jove, I 
never saw a man collapse like that before !”’ 
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Glee’s eyes ran like lightning over the serried ranks 
neatly labeled bottles on a chiffonier hard by. 
Mechanically she had already taken in the bare, hospital- 
like precision and emptiness of the chamber, transformed 
irom its former and familiar luxury of decoration and fur- 
gahing. Even in that flash she noted that there was not a 

Pwer in the room! By the time that Compton had lifted 
Lolt’s trailing limbs to the sofa and disposed his head 
upon a flat pillow she was at his elbow, a bottle of spirits 
ot ammonia in her hand. 
‘ She poured a few drops of the fluid into her palm and 
sathed the sick man’s forehead, then getting frightened at 
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murmured faintly. 

_ ‘* What—little—fiend—poured—that 
fire into my eyes?’’ he asked in another 
moment with slow, difficult utterance. There was silence. 

‘*What did he—do it—/for?”’ came with a certain 
amazed patience. 

Scalding tears were rolling down Glee’s cheeks as she 
whispered: ‘* He was a horrid fiend, but he is dreadfully 
sorry now.”’ 

‘* He ought to be,’’ was the sententious response. 
am.” 

There was a fresh paroxysm of pain in which he pushed 
Glee’s hands intolerantly away, and for all his will to be 
silent moaned in the maddening torment. Then, as if in 
penitence, he grasped her hands again and held them fast 
against his eyes, murmuring: ‘‘ Such good hands—kind 
hands — what a comfort to get you back —you will never 
go away again — will you?” 

‘* Never,’’ said Glee under her 
breath. 

‘* May the Lord preserve me— 
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from the tender mercies—of that 
— fiend — henceforth —and—what 
comes next?”’ 
‘* And even forever,’ 
Glee submissively. 
‘*Amen,”’ groaned Murray Holt. 
As 


The minutes seemed endless to 
them both, each with its own master- 
ing pain to bear. But now came 
a most surprising question : 

‘* Did they like the flowers ?”’ 

Glee, speaking wholly at random, 
murmured: ‘‘ Oh, so much! De- 
lighted.”’ 

‘* That’s good luck, anyway. I 
hope some more have come ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ she replied. ‘*‘ The 
loveliest roses and orchids you ever 
saw.”’ 

‘*Great. I would take them, to- 
morrow, to those Ship Street folks 
and give them a turn—will you?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed.,”’ 

Glee understood the flower busi- 
ness and a certain mysterious basket 
carried by the nurse on her afternoon 
walks better now ; likewise the bare 
and unadorned chamber of ‘‘ the 
pampered parson.’’ Fresh com- 
punction visited her. ‘‘ Oh, dear,” 
she moaned, forgetting herself, ‘‘ I 
shall certainly die of a guilty con- 
science.”’ 

Holt now for the first time de- 
tected the fact that this was not his 
nurse’s voice. He tried to open his 
eyes, but they were gently com- 
pressed by a bandage held fast by a 
firm, light hand. 

Glee heard her father’s step on the 
stairs. Her heart bounded. She 
sprang to her feet. 

‘* Who in the world is this, any- 
way?’’ muttered Holt, holding fast 
in his iron grasp the small hand which 
still lay across his eyes. 

‘The doctor is coming,’’ whis- 
pered Glee. ‘‘ You will be all right 
now.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t care about the doctor,”’ 
was the curt reply. ‘‘ Who is the 
nurse ?’”’ 

Still silence ; Glee holding his eyes 
prisoners, and he, her hand. 

Then, unnerved by all that she had 
undergone, and seeing instinctively 
in spite of herself the comic side of 
the situation, the girl broke out into 
a fit of irresistible laughter. 

‘* Who are you?” cried Holt when 
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RAILING, REGARDING HER WITH A HALF SMILE” 


upon his eyeballs, his head rolling from side to side of the 
pillow, his limbs stiffened with the intolerable anguish. 

‘*Oh, Larry!”’ groaned Glee, ‘‘ what have I done? 
Run quick and telephone father. Can’t we get the nurse? 
Call Clara. Fly!” 

Compton fled to the telephone while Glee stood for a 
moment beside the sofa, her consciousness almost annihi- 
lated at the effect of her own blundering carelessness. 
Had she put the man’s eyes out? 

He was stiller now: great drops of sweat stood out on 
his forehead, which, like his hands, was seamed with heavy 
cords suddenly brought to the surface. Glee was satisfied 
that he was almost beyond consciousness again. 

In a desperation which produced a sudden calmness the 
girl procured a bowl of ice water from Clara, who, with 
white, scared face, had entered the room. Below, the 
telephone bell was being rung furiously. 

Taking her own gossamer handkerchief Glee knelt now 
by the sofa and with a hand of gentle, remorseful pity 
bathed the fiery eyeballs with the ice water. Presently she 
could see that she was bringing some small measure of 
relief. A long, low groan escaped the fiercely compressed 


FEW PACES FROM HER NOW, LEANING EASILY AGAINST THE 


her brief laughter ended, as it was 
bound to do, in fresh tears. 

Doctor Cushier was approaching 
the door. Compton at his side was 
telling him the sorry tale. 

I am, oh,I am the fiend himself !’’ murmured Glee, 
wresting her hand from his grasp. 

‘* I believe you!’’ was the hearty response, and Holt 
threw both long arms blindly out in an involuntary, 
boyish movement to catch and capture his bewildering 
tormentor. But she had fled from the room. 
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VI— CHECK 


A WEEK passed. The cause and causer of his painful 
accident remained enveloped in puzzling uncertainty 
to the Reverend Murray Holt. 

Glee had met her father in the hall as she fled unseen 
by Holt from the sick-room, and had bound him over, 
as also Mr. Compton, to silence concerning her part, lot 
and presence in the affair. The only explanation, there- 
fore, given the patient was that he had fainted while 
alone with Mr. Compton, and that ‘‘ one of the girls in 
the house,’’ whom he had called in to assist him, in 
her fright and inexperience, had been careless in using 
the restoratives. Unwilling naturally to embarrass his 
kindly and hospitable host by further inquiries Holt had 
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xomptly dropped the matter there. He could not, 
Lowerer, so promptly banish it from his mind. The 
eneral devotion to the sufferer had been redoubled. 
rs. Cushier and the doctor had attended upon him 
assiduously ; Compton had offered his service tor blind- 
fold chess games with obliging and slightly remorseful 
good nature, while his sister Cecil had atoned by unre- 
mitting attentions for her inability to sit with him on the 
day of his accident. Her daily readings became estab- 
lished, and Mrs. Cushier, in her acute sympathy for the 
sufferer who had been so cruelly dealt with by some 
member of her family, she could not learn whom, waived 
her ingrained dislike to Cecil’s close companionship 
with the pastor and repressed all inclination to cavil. 

As for Glee she had become enigmatic to her kinsfolk 
and acquaintances. Her father and Compton alone 
held the key to her condition. The radiant brightness 
of her face had vanished along with her gay and piquant 
merriment. She grew pale and languid ;+an anxious 
little pucker had taken up its dwelling-place between 
her rk eyebrows; while her eyes in their glassy 
weariness often seemed to speak of long night-watches. 
For the fact was that beneath her apparent coolness 
Glee was consumed with anxiety for Murray Holt and 
the consequences to him of her wretched blunder. 

However, the days brought speedy ease from pain, 
and rapid healing, so that in a week his strength, now 
almost recovered, and only weakness of vision left 
apparently as trace of his accident, Holt dismissed his 
nurse and prepared to depart from his pleasant haven. 
The doctor, however, insisted upon his remaining two 
or three days longer that he might keep a close watch 
on his eyes. 

The nurse being gone, Holt, as a Declaration of 
Independence, announced that he should come down 
for the first time to luncheon that day. 
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** At last, Glee, you will have to meet your pastor,”’ 
said Mrs. Cushier, hovering over the lunch-table and 
adjusting certain details. ‘‘ Who could have believed 
that that blessed man could have spent four weeks in 
our house and you never once have seen his face! And 
how many little services you might have rendered him ! 
Look at Cecil! She has made herself absolutely indis- 
pensable to him.”’ 

‘* Absolutely.”’ 

Glee spoke dryly and without interest. 

Luncheon was served, 

Tall, angular, his gray suit hanging loosely on his 
shrunken limbs, his hollow cheeks half hidden by the 
big green shade which wholly concealed his eyes, Holt 
entered the room. 

Mrs. Cushier hurried forward to greet him and con- 
duct him to his place. Glee, with her cold, trembling 
hands clasped tight, her eyelids fluttering, moved 
mechanically forward. 

‘*My daughter, Miss Cushier, Mr. Holt. Strange, is 
it Mot, that you should never have even seen each other 
until now?”’ 

‘* A little strange, perhaps,’’ was Holt’s reply, a tinge 
of coldness in his tone. The fact that to the daughter 
of his host his long sojourn in the house had been 
unwelcome had not escaped him. 

Glee extended her hand. She did not speak at all. 
It was true in a sense that she never had seen thésman 
himself until now. His height, his careless distinction 
and half-awkward but wholly unconscious dignity, his 
formal courtesy, the manifest traces of his much suffer- 
ing came upon her as a strange and sudden revelation, 
Through his physical weakness, the rugged homeliness, 
even through the slight stiffness of his manner, she felt 
the manhood of the man in a degree inexplicable and 
even oppressive. Once before in that fleeting glimpse 
of his face at the window she had discerned somewhat 
of his spirit. 

Meanwhile Murray Holt was wondering where lay the 
charm for which he had so often heard Miss Cushier was 
distinguished. Throughout luncheon she hardly spoke, 
and, luncheon over, excused herself at once as she had 
engaged to ride with Laurence Compton, and the horses 
would be brought around presently. 
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Half an hour later Holt was reclining in a big leather 
chair in the Cushiers’ darkened library, listening to Cecil 
Compton’s well-modulated voice as she sat sweet and 
sympathetic in her exquisite lilac lawn frills and read 
aloud from Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,”’ 
which she privately considered arrant nonsense. 
Through the green Venetian blinds he idly watched the 
saddle-horses as they were held by Compton’s groom on 
the gravel walk before the side entrance ; Compton 
stood beside them. He heard Glee’s light step in the 
hall and the sound of an opening door. Then she 
appeared outside. She was no longer wan, cold and 
unresponsive as he had seen her at luncheon. The little 
pucker had left its place between her brows and her 
eyes were full of light and merriment. He saw her 
white teeth as she laughed saucily in answer to some 
challenge of Compton’s ; he noticed what he had not 
taken in at luncheon, the spirited grace of her figure, the 
charming contour of her curly head. 

He watched the mounting, oblivious for the moment 
to the claims and merits of single tax, and as he saw the 
girl erect, dainty and gleeful, sitting her horse with firm 
and gallant grace, responding in roguish repartee to her 
companion, he said to himself: ‘‘ How completely it 
transforms that girl to be in her lover’s presence! She 
is another being.’’ 

Cecil Compton, detecting his diverted attention, 
dropped her book and rose to peep through the long 
bars of the blind. 

‘*Larry and Glee?” she questioned softly. ‘‘Oh, 
= Don’t they look happy? That is one of those 

ifelong attachments, Mr. Holt. They have grown up 
together and for each other, you know.” 
olt nodded with courteous but colorless acquies- 
cence. Cecil took up her book and read on. 

Two days brought marked increase of strength to 
Holt, and such betterment to his eyes that he was able 
to go out on the veranda when the sun was not too 
bright, and to lay aside the awkward green shade. 

Meanwhile, calls and tributes increased at a positively 
alarming rate. The nurse having departed, and the 


secret of his disposal of his floral offerings to ‘‘ the sub- 
merged tenth’’ through her being scrupulously kept by 
Holt, and at least politely ignored in the Cushier family, 
an embarrassing congestion had ensued. 

‘* Tuberoses have now set in!’’ remarked Glee with 
a plaintive sigh as she slipped a large, just-delivered 
cluster of odorous stalks into a tall glass on the hall 
table, ‘‘ and confectionery. And there is no outlet. 
We-are-having-a-sweet-time!’’ the last sentence in a 
droll staccato, after the fashion of a college refrain she 
had brought back with her. -_ 

It was afternoon. 

Mr. Holt was closeted with her father in his private 
study. Her mother was just descending the stairs, 
dressed to pay visits. 

‘* Never mind, my dear,’’ she said pensively as she 
reached the floor, *‘ you will not be troubled much 
longer. You know Mr. Holt is going to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma,’’ Gladys cheerfully assented. 
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Just then Doctor Cushier opened his door and came 
down the hall, addressing them both with some casual 
affectionate comment. 

** Where is Mr. Holt?’’ asked his wife. 

‘* He has gone out on the veranda, I think.”’ 

‘* Are his eyes doing all right, Doctor?” and his 
wife stopped on the doorstep. ‘‘ You have been giving 
them a last looking over?” 

‘* Possibly not a last,’’ said the doctor musingly. ‘‘ I 
am not quite satisfied with the look of things today.” 

‘*‘Why, papa?” asked Gladys quickly. 

** It seems,’’ said the doctor slowly, ‘‘ that some years 
ago Holt had serious trouble with the right eye which 
has been stirred up again by this inflammation, and there 
possibly may be left a very slight scar on the cornea.”’ 

‘* What does that mean?’’ asked the girl. 

‘* Well,”’ returned her father deliberately, ‘‘ it may 
mean, if it cannot be removed, that he will ultimately 
lose the sight of that eye.’’ 

‘* Oh, Doctor !’’ cried Mrs. Cushier in great concern. 
‘*T never dreamed of such an outcome as that; did 
you?”’ 

‘** T never dream.” 

‘* Does Mr. Holt know it?’’ asked Glee quickly. 

** Oh, yes,” was the almost impatient reply. ‘‘ You 
don’t have to blink things with a man like Holt.” Then 
after a slight pause, with a touch of tenderness and a 
suppressed sigh: ‘‘ He is a man, Gladys.”” Then mov- 
ing to his wife’s side he said: ‘‘ May I have a seat in 
your trap, Laura? I am going to try to reach Earle by 
wire to-night. Do you know whether they are up in the 
Catskills or still in town?” 

‘* In the Catskills, I think. I had a note from Marie 
last week dated there.’’ 

With this the doctor and his wife left the house 
together. Mrs. Cushier’s pleasant face bore a disturbed 
expression, but Gladys, left standing alone midway of 
the hall, looked as if she were stricken to the’ heart. 


VII—CONFESSOR AND PENITENT 


QO’ THE railing of the veranda, at the rear of the house, 

which was thickly screened with wistaria and 
woodbine, Murray Holt sat in a careless attitude engaged 
in the prosaic occupation of whittling a piece of soft 
pine wood. 

Seeing Gladys Cushier coming toward him around the 
corner of the house he hastily stood up and looked 
around at the litter he had made upon the floor with a 
half-apologetic smile. 

‘* It is a terrible mess, isn’t it?’’ he said ruefully, ‘‘ but 
if you’ll tell me where to find a broom, Miss Cushier, I'll 
clear it off all right. I can sweep splendidly.’’ 

** Oh, for pity’s sake, Mr. Holt,’’ cried the girl in the 
sharp stress of her agitation, ‘‘ don’t talk to me about 
brooms and shavings !’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ was the quiet reply, no surprise appar- 
ent at her evident excitement ; ‘‘ if you prefer, we will 
talk about the housing of the poor, always an interesting 
subject, or about the tariff reform. 

‘** The time has come,’ the walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things ; 
Of shoes, and ships, and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings,’’’ 


he added, repeating the quotation with an oddly whimsi- 
cal smile, and slipping back into his place on the railing. 

‘* Yes, the time Aas come,’’ murmured poor Glee in 
a half-smothered voice, ‘‘ to talk of many things — things 
which should have been talked of long ago.’’ 

Struck by the sudden, wholly unusual thickness in her 
voice, which seemed to bring with it a pungent smell of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, and a small hand pressed upon his 
eyes, Holt looked steadily and wonderingly at the girl. 

** You havea lively habit of rapid transformation,’’ he was think- 
ing within himself. For the Miss Cushier who stood before him 
was neither the coldly constrained daughter of the house with whom 
he had established barely a civil acquaintance during the past two 
days, nor the merry, merry maiden of whom he had had occa- 
sional glimpses as she came and went with Compton and others, 
her familiar friends. 

The girl who stood confronting him with dark, dilated eyes had 
a face all white save for a burning spot on each cheek; her scarlet 
lips were parted and trembling, and her small hands were clasped 
and pressed hard against the buckle of her belt. Plainly, some 
extraordinary event had drawn her wholly out of herself. 
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‘*T have come to make a confession,’’ she said now, distinctly, 
but with a small, dry sob under her breath. 

** Oh, don’t, I beg!’’ remarked Holt, smiling good-naturedly. 
The confessing type of young womanhood in its relation to its 
spiritual adviser was one with which he was already but too 
familiar, to his sorrow. ‘‘ Take any shape but that, Miss 
Cushier, since so many seem to be at your disposal! I don’t hear 
confessions.’’ 

Glee looked into his wounded eyes with searching directness. 
They were clear and unclouded to her sight. Could she find in 
them any knowledge of the full variety and range of her identity ? 
It was impossible to decide. Furthermore, their expression was 
simply one of good-humored amusement without the smallest 
suggestion of any tragic or emotional experience such as she had 


::fancied him to be suffering at this hour. 


What a twist Fate had given things! Here was she, the critical 
and caviling Glee Cushier, on her knees in spirit before this 
fancied, pampered and posing egoist, as a tearful, over-excited, 
remorseful suppliant before a coldly indifferent judge! Verily she 
would have liked at the moment to have had it out with Fate for 
serving her such a trick! 


And the most curious part of the situation to Glee was that 
she seemed never to have encountered a man so little pampered, 
so little posing, so little an egoist! As he sat there on the railing, 
sandy-haired and freckled, with his long legs and his whittling, 
he looked singularly like an overgrown, rather jolly and altogether 
unsubjective schoolboy! And at this juncture, when he ought, 
according to her theory of him, to have been wholly given over to 
melancholy and heroics! 

All the more for this her fierce penitence drove her to persist 
in her determination. 

** You will Aave to hear mine! ’’ she cried, her voice trembling. 
** It is shameful of me rot to have made it before. I thought I 
couldn’t.’’ 

** If you are bent on this unhappy exercise, Miss Cushier,” said 
Holt with ironical gravity, rising and crossing the veranda, ‘‘ at 
least allow me to give you a chair,’”’ and he drew a light bamboo 
rocker to her side. 

Apparently tailing to notice either his remark or action in her 
strong preoccupation, the girl moved a step to one of the stout 
pillars upholding the veranda roof and braced herself with her 
head tipped backward against it, her chin lifted, her eyes gleaming 
with a gloomy brightness. 

Holt stood a few paces from her now, Jeaning easily against the 
railing, regarding her with a half smile. She was exceedingly 
pretty in her high-tragedy mood. The rounded outline of her 
head stood out with peculiar distinctness from the background 
furnished by the painted pillar, and as he gazed fixedly at this 
outline a sudden clear perception flashed across him. Again he 
seemed to inhale those aromatic fumes! 
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‘“*Mr. Holt,’’ began Glee, choking down her tears, ‘* you never 
can imagine what I suffer.’’ 

‘* Dear, dear!’’ murmured Holt compassionately, but still in- 
clined to smile. ‘‘ Is it as bad as that?” 

‘*Asthat? I should think so,’’ murmured Glee. ‘‘Mr. Holt, 
I _—s ” 

‘* Pardon me just a moment, Miss Cushier,’’ interrupted her 
confessor, growing suddenly grave, ‘‘ I am a bit of a clairvoyant. 
I think possibly if you will allow me to take your wrist in my 
hand a moment I can save you this—as I said before — painful 
exercise.” 

Glee stared a little and involuntarily held up one hand. 

Holt deliberately clasped the small, round wrist in his muscular 
hand with a viselike grip. 

** It is the same,” he said after a half minute, coolly, as if he had 
been making an exact and careful measurement, at the same time 
releasing her hand. ‘‘ One could hardly mistake. Then, Miss 
Cushier, you are ——’”’ 

Here he hesitated for a word, and Glee, with low urgency of 
self-abasement, murmured: ‘‘ The fiend who put your eyes out, 
Mr. Holt!” and she covered her face with both hands. 

‘* This is rare!’’ cried Holt, upon whom the situation of a week 
ago was returning in bewildering force, ‘‘ certainly this is rare! 
Do you remember my prayer for deliverance, then? my abusing 
some innocent person roundly, calling names and the rest of it? 
Bless me, Miss Cushier, if that is all your confession, I think I 
am the guiltier of the two. A sorry scene I made of it! Pray let 
me be the one to apologize. I not only called names but took so 
much of your time, not to say so much of your ammonia!” 

** But if you have to have that eye operated upon!” faltered 
Glee, by no means inclined to join in his light-minded view of 
the case. 

‘* They give you cocaine, you know,’’ he said nonchalantly. 
** It is a very small affair. Your father has been good enough to 
propose sending to New York for Doctor Earle to come out and 
look me over. Really, as far as Iam concerned, 1 do not see the 
occasion for a specialist. But your father speaks of Doctor Earle 
as so connected with your family that his coming would be rather 
a pleasure than otherwise.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Glee hurriedly, ** his wife is father’s second cousin. 
He is perfectly fine. But what—what if—oh, Mr. Holt — what 
if you should lose the sight of that eye?’’ 

‘And what—and what— Miss Cushier, if I should not,” 
returned Holt, ‘‘as is altogether probable? I have not the 
remotest expectation, believe me, of losing it; but if I do, fortu- 
nately I have another one, and one will see me through all right. 
Now can you rest satisfied? Is that the sum total of this terrible 
confession ?’’ and he drew a long breath as of relief which closely 
resembled a disguised whistle. 

** It is all you need to hear to-day,’’ was Glee’s reply. 

An hour later, upon her return home, Mrs. Cushier was met in 
the hall by Glee, who held an open telegram in her hand. 

‘* Doctor Earle will be here at ten to-morrow morning,’ the 
girl annotinced. 

** How fine that he could come at once.’’ 

** And, mamma, bear up while I tell you the rest ! ~ the Over-Soul 
is coming with him —‘ for a little visit.’ ’’ 


VIII—-THE OVER- SOUL 


Ts closing chords of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique, played 
with singular power, came through the open windows of the 
Cushiers’ drawing-room. 

Gladys and Cecilia Compton, their tennis rackets in hand, their 
faces flushed with exercise in the hot July sun, stopped on the 
steps to listen. 

** Who is that playing ?’’ asked Cecil. 

‘* Why, the Over-Soul, to be sure,’’ was G)e’s reply. 

**Glee! What makes you call your cousin that ridiculous 
name?” Cecil was extremely matter-of fact. 

** You know Mrs. Earle is not my cousin, Cecil,’”’ replied Glee 
coolly. ‘* She is father’s second cousin, and [ call her the 
Over-Soul because she is so deadly sentimental. She tries me 
more than any one I know.’’ 

** She plays the piano well, all the same,’’ murmured Cecil dis 
contentedly. She had felt herself displaced since the arrival of 
Mrs. Earle upon the scene. 

** She plays everything well,”’ returned Glee. ‘‘ I never saw her 
in better form. This new pose of the motherly matron which she 
is trying on Mr. Holt ——’’ 

A curtain was drawn back just then from a window and a voice 
of vibrating gentleness called: ‘* Gladys, dearie.”’ 

Glee, with the sense of being relegated to the ranks of the young, 
the superfluous, the patronized, approached the window and tlie 
tall, beautiful, dark woman who stood there. 

Mrs. Earle smiled upon her with unfathomable brown eyes. Sh: 
wore the simplest of black gowns, but the transparent meshes of it 
possessed a certain classic distinction, lent by her superb figure 
Gladys, in her short, white tennis suit, felt crude and commonplac: 

** Don’t you think that it would be well for Mr. Holt to have « 
glass of milk? I would get it in a minute if I could. It is eleven 
o’clock, you see ——’’ 

‘* Certainly, Cousin Marie,’’ was Glee’s short reply. ‘* Excus: 
me, Cecil,’’ she said as she entered the house and disappeared i: 
the dining-room. 

Mrs. Earle turned and stood a moment, her figure silhouette:! 
against the window. The long parlor was shaded almost to dark 
ness. In an easy-chair, half the room’s length removed, sat Murra 
Holt, his head resting on his hand in the languor of the mow! 
which her music had laid upon him. 

** You should not have bothered,’”’ he murmured vaguely. 
don’t care for milk.” 

Mrs. Earle moved to where he sat and crew an Indian sea! 
nearer. Then with a composed movement as of long practice s'\- 
took his wrist in her cool, firm fingers, and so sat for a momer' 
her head a little averted, her eyes full of their quiet dreaming. 

** You are doing beautifully,’’ she said after a little spa‘. 
** You see, I know what to expect after these little experiences.’ 

** You seem to, indeed.’’ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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after eighteen months, she was q 
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Phil looked up, rather shamefacedly. 
** It does,’’ he said in a very decided tone. 
** Yet they mean well, of course,’’ 

** [know,”’ said Mabel. Then she con- 
3 tinued quietly with a little nervous tremble 








supremely miserable. Nor was 





it on account of anything Phil 

had done. Phil was the dearest 

boy in the world. It was not a family 
skeleton. Nor was it financial worry. It was just 
company. Mabel was an orphan, and alone in the 
world save for the invalid uncle in Florida with 
whom she had lived, and from whose home, after 
an ideal courtship and a quiet wedding, she and 
Phil had come to New York tolive. She had never 
known the advantages or disadvantages of exces- 
sive wealth. She had been well educated and was 
accomplished in all ladylike ways, had traveled a 
good deal, was, in fact, well fitted for the noble 
house of Van Schuyler. She had anticipated a few 
snubs from Phil’s family on her arrival in New 
York. But no; all the Van Schuylers had seemed 
delighted with his choice. 

Mabel and Phil had determined that life should 
be one eternal honeymoon. Certainly there seemed 
plenty of love to warrant the agreement, and when 
they walked through their new home presented by 
Philip Van Schuyler, Sr., furnished by the Van 
Schuyler daughters, silvered and cut-glassed by 
Mrs. Van Schuyler, stabled by the Van Schuyler 
sons and flowered by the Van Schuyler grand- 
children, they both anticipated unlimited happiness. 
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Phil was a great favorite, and Mabel was first 
visited by the entire family connection and all their 
circle for his sake, and afterward for her own ; con- 
sequently they were seldom alone. Mrs. Van 
Schuyler, Sr., with Philip Van Schuyler, Sr., often 
came around to dinner. Then Miss Elizabeth Van 
Schuyler, aged seventeen, came and spent the 
night and stayed all day sometimes, to be with 
‘*dear Mabel.’’ Then there was Mrs. Dwight 
Henderson, née Alice Van Schuyler, who came to 
New York to shop and remained over to go to the 
theatre with them; and Miss Ellen Van Schuyler, 
aged eight, who constantly besought her governess 
to allow her to accompany Mabel and Phil on their 
drives. When Phil had a holiday Masters Jerry 
and Howard Van Schuyler, aged twelve and four- 
teen, came to luncheon with them, and Messrs. Bob 
and Jay Van Schuyler, aged twenty-one and twenty- 
three, came there for a bite on stormy evenings 
when they thought Phil and Mabel must surely be 
alone. Then Miss Jane Grayson, Phil’s aunt, came 
to stay with them for a month. Though she was a 
dear old lady, Mabel cordially hated her. Then 
Mr. Dwight Henderson stayed with them when- 
ever he came to town, because their place was so 
homelike! Then Phil’s friends would stop in to 
dinner. Then, too, there were the necessary cere- 
monious dinners to be given and the necessary calls 
to be returned. They were the latest bride and 
groom and consequently must be dined. 

When Miss Baby Van Schuyler came Mabel 
hoped for a respite. She firmly believed that the 
entire family would be incensed at the baby for 
being a girl and that they would all stay away for a 
while. But no; all were delighted. Mrs. Van 
Schuyler, Sr., came and remained by the hour tell- 
ing stories about her children, bringing lavish gifts 
for the baby, and entirely agreeing with Mabel that 
it was the most wonderful child in the world. Then 
came Philip Van Schuyler, Sr., who told Mabel that 
he had always hoped the baby would be a girl. 
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Miss Ellen Van Schuyler came in on her way 
home from dancing-class every Saturday afternoon 
— Saturday being Phil’s one afternoon at home— 
and stayed as long as possible to be with Mabel, 
‘whom she loved’’; baby, ‘‘ whom she adored ”’; 
and Phil, ‘‘who was her favorite brother.’”’ Then 
Miss Van Schuyler came at all sorts of odd hours — 
yenerally turning up just as Phil was having a quiet 
ten minutes with Mabel before going to the office. 

Then came Mrs. Dwight Henderson with her 
children, little Phil and Ethel ; they remained for a 
week, and when Mrs. Dwight Henderson was not 
with Mabel the children were, because it was such 
tun to see baby ‘‘ wink her eyes and cry.’’ At 
noon sometimes, since baby came, Phil snatched 
«a lew moments from business and came home to 
have luncheon with Mabel, and always he found 
Miss Ellen Van Schuyler there ; she had come to 
see the baby, and ‘‘ please, mamma said if she were 
not in the way might she stay?”’ Then later came 
Master Jerry and Howard on the way home from 
their afternoon ride in the park, to see the baby, 
whom they seemed to regard as something between 
a curiosity and a joke. 

When Phil insisted that the baby should be called 
Mabel, Mabel felt sure that the family would object. 
But no. _ All approved from Philip Van Schuyler, 
Sr., to little Ethel Henderson, who thought it so 
cute that ‘* Phil should have two Mabels.”’ 

hey were all so good to the baby that Mabel’s 
conscience reproached her. Every one who came 
brought her presents, but they all carried out 
Lowell S maxim to the letter, that ‘‘ the gift without 
the giver is bare.”’ 

Finally, when little Mabel was about four months 
old big Mabel hit upon a plan. ‘*‘ Phil,’’ she said, 

does it seem to you that we are never alone ?”’ 
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“THEY TOOK THE BABY AND HER NURSE AND FLED TO 
JERSEY CITY. THERE THEY BOARDED THE TRAIN” 








in her voice: ‘‘ Phil, dear, listen. Why 
shouldn’t we take baby and nurse and 
elope? We might go to Philadelphia.” 

‘* That’s a good idea. Let’s go next week.”’ 

So on the Tuesday following they dispatched a 
note to Mrs. Van Schuyler, Sr., took the baby and 
her nurse and fled to Jersey City. There they 
boarded the train, their young hearts thrilling high 
with hope and quite as happy as when they had 
started on their wedding trip two years before. 
But scarcely were they seated when on got Miss 
Ellen and Masters Jerry and Howard Van Schuyler 
with their governess. They were wild with delight 
at finding Mabel and Phil on the train, and explained 
that they were going over to a party in Philadelphia 
given by one of their cousins, and were to spend the 
night there. They were very much excited, as they 
hadn’t been over for two years, though they had 
been invited every year for the last four. 

Phil whispered to Mabel: ‘‘Great Caesar! And 
think of our hitting upon the one day and the 
same train.’’ 

However, the governess recalled her charges, 
and as their seats were in the other end of the car 
Mabel and Phil were alone until the train reached 
Trenton, when in walked Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 
Henderson. Mutual surprise and delight. They 
chatted together until they reached Germantown 
Junction, when the Hendersons departed and Phil 
and Mabel drew a breath of relief. 

When they reached Philadelphia Phil saw that the 
children were safely started to their cousin’s, then 
he turned to Mabel and said : ‘‘ Never mind, dearie. 
We'll go to a hotel, and while baby is taking her 
nap we will let nurse have her luncheon, and then 
we will have ours and go out for a drive.’’ 

But as they went downstairs at the station a man 
touched Phil on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir, but I think those young ladies are trying to 
attract your attention.’’ 

Phil turned around and there was his sister 
Elizabeth and her friend, Nettie Lee. 

‘* Oh, Phil,’’ Elizabeth said, ‘‘ I am so glad to 
see you. We have been visiting in Philadelphia for 
the day and have gotten mixed about our trains 
home. Won't you find out about them for us?’’ 
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Phil took them all back to the waiting-room while 
he went to inquire about trains. Presently he 
returned with time-table and information. 

‘* The next train doesn’t go for an hour,’’ he 
said, avoiding Mabel’s eyes. ‘‘ You will have time 
for luncheon before train time.”’ 

So luncheon was had, an hour was spent, and 
Mabel and Phil breathed easily when they saw the 
girls in their seats and the train was ready to start. 
Phil was just about to leave the car when he felt it 
move. If he had been alone he could have jumped. 
But Mabel was with him, so that was impossible. 
The conductor comforted them by remarking that 
they could catch the next express at Germantown 
Junction and thereby lose but little time in getting 
back to Philadelphia. 

When they boarded the express at Germantown 
Junction and prepared to seat themselves in the 
parlor car—by courtesy of the conductor to whom 
they had explained their plight — they discovered the 
occupant of the seat next to them to be Philip Van 
Schuyler, Sr., who beamed with pleasure. 

‘* Well, well,’’ he said, ‘*‘ this is fine. Why, Phil, 
you and Mabel are just the people | want. Your 
mother is coming over on the Limited, and you can 
meet her for me. She is coming over to Margaret 
Biddle’s party.”’ 

Phil caught Mabel’s eye. ‘‘ We can’t, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Weare to meet Mabel’s uncle in an hour.’’ 

Mr. Philip Van Schuyler looked astonished. 

‘* Mabel’s uncle! Why, I thought he was too 
great an invalid to travel.’’ 

‘* He is,’’ said Phil desperately. 

By this time they had reached Philadelphia, and 
getting rid of Mr. Van Schuyler, Sr., they went back 
to the hotel to see how baby was. The nurse said 
she had been sleeping quietly. 

‘* But, sir,’”’ she added, ‘‘the two Mr. Van 
Schuylers were here.’’ 

‘** They are all here,’’ said Mabel desperately. 

‘* They are for a fact,’’ said Phil. ‘hen a bright 
idea struck him. ‘‘ Look here, Mabel, if they’re all 
here why shouldn’t we go back to New York ?’’ 

It was no sooner said than done. Baby was 
awakened, and, sleepy, tired and cross, was dressed 
and they all went. back to the station. But as they 
entered the train they heard Miss Jane Grayson’s 
voice. In desperation, Phil fairly pushed his little 
family into the stateroom, which he had secured in 
the parlor car, slammed the door to and then they 
had peace. They escaped Miss Grayson at Jersey 
City and drove home only to find her waiting for 
them in the library. She had come over to spend 
two weeks with the ‘‘ blessed baby.’’ 

oo 

‘* Phil,’’ said Mabel that evening, after Miss 
Grayson had retired, ‘‘ there’s only one thing worse 
than to be much in love and have no time, and that 
is to have much time and no love. Of the two 
evils we certainly have the least.”’ 
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ARGIN STREET was dingy 
and narrow, witha high 
board fence at the en 
and arowof weather- 
beaten houses on 
each side, yet the 
glory of the North End adorned 
that unbeautiful place. Halt- 
way down the street stood 

a tree. Great in girth and 

of singularly perfect form, 

it lifted its head far above 

the housetops. At its base 

it was girt about by the 
jealous bricks of the side- 
walk, and so close it grew to 

the house number seventy 
that some of its boughs were 
flattened against the upper 
windows. 

No one knew how the tree 
came to be there all alone in 
Margin Street. Look as one 
might—to the north, south, east or 
west—there was no other tree to be 
seen from the Elm’s point of view. 

The old tree held strange memories in its 
heart and spoke of them in lightest whispers that 
no one rightly understood, though Miss Cornelia, the 
woman who lived in the third floor front of number 
seventy, interpreted them after a fashion more or less 
correct. 

It was on dark nights when the sights of Margin 
Street were done away that the soughing of its boughs 
brought back to the Elm the voices of the woods, and 
right well it recalled the days of its youth. Though 
the hand of man had drawn its clinging baby hands 
from the good brown earth of the forest it thought only 
with love always of that first man of its heart. 

It had known but few summers when of a sudden it 
found itself transplanted to the garden of the man— 
the baby Elm, together with its little mates, the Maple 
and the Oak and the Birch and the quivering Aspen. 
But the Elm grew tu love the garden even more than 
the woods, for there walked there every day the lady 
who lived in the midst of the garden, and she loved the 
trees, and. they listened always for her words of praise 
or blame. To the man upon whose arm she leaned she 
talked. Sometimes she laughed at the brave little Elm 
and called it ‘‘Giraffe,’’ and once as she stood by the 
little Aspen they heard her say : 

‘* This is the tiniest and dearest of all, perhaps because 
it is said that of the aspen-wood the cross of our 
Savior was made. See, dear, how its pretty leaves 
tremble. All down the years they have never forgotten. 
How more leal than the heart of man.’’ 

And the man lifted up her face and kissed her as 
they stood together in the garden. 
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The man and woman had been long years at rest, and 
their garden had been divided and subdivided, and the 
trees had grown old and died or had been cut down to 
make way for the growing city. Only the Elm had been 
allowed to stand, a monument to the past. 

Because it was the only tree in that densely populated 
district of the city it had become something of a fetish to 
the people round about Margin Street. 

As a trysting-place the tree had no equal in all the 
North End. Some one had built a seat around the old 
tree, and three or four couples found room and to spare 
on the time-beaten bench every pleasant evening after 
kindly dusk had fallen. It speaks well for the calibre 
of their loves that the lovers rarely remembered any 
affair save their own, and had neither ears nor eyes for 
others. Many of them were sons and daughters of 
Margin Street, and the old tree had known them from 
the beginning as inhabitants of the ugly wooden boxes 
that lined Margin Street on each side. The same giant 
boxes had caused the tree more or less misery. At 
first the tree felt that it could not bear having them so 
close, and there began a great loneliness for the Elm, 
for the birds that had been wont to make their homes 
among its boughs flew away affrighted by the strange 
jargon of human sounds. 

One spring a pair of thrushes strayed from their kind 
and came to nest in the old tree, but the boys of Margin 
Street found them out and, despite Miss Cornelia’s pro- 
tests, riddled the little nest with stones. The thrushes 
escaped with their lives but they never came back to the 
Elm, neither they nor any of theirs, and the sparrows 
came in and occupied the place. The tree never had 
cared much for sparrows, but in the emptiness of its 
heart it grew quite to love the homely brown things, so 
great a refiner is loneliness. 

But all this was a very long time ago. Now the 
sparrows twittered and quarreled in the tree all day 
long, and in the quiet of the new morning pigeons 
congregated in the street about the tree and talked over 
the day’s work in their broken voices. 
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The men who went away very early with shining 
dinner-pails grew very fond of the little creatures in their 
gray gowns, and the pigeons in turn knew no fear of 
them. But they knew their lesson well ‘and were off to 
their hiding long before the young barbarians of Margin 
Street put in an appearance for the day. Yes, the 
pigeons took themselves off to the tin roofing over Miss 
Cornelia’s window, where the tree gave them shelter. 
They came often and peered in through the shining 
window at the litthke woman as she sat sewing, and it 
seemed to them that Miss Cornelia was sewing always, 
but the tree knew better. There were times when she 
sat with her hands folded and thought and thought. 

No one loved the tree as Miss Cornelia did, and no one 
loved the litthe woman as the tree did. From the time 
that Miss Cornelia, very young, indeed, had been, as it 
were, uprooted from a beautiful home in the country 
and planted in the wooden box Number 70 Margin 
Street, the tree had watched her life. Always there had 
been some one besides God to love her very much. 
First, her father and mother and the tree; then fora time, 
only her father and the tree; after that, her father and 
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lover and the tree; again, her father and the tree, and 
last of all, the tree alone. 

As to Miss Cornelia’s love affair, it was no surprise to 
the tree; it was not a difficult thing even for a tree to 
distinguish between the real porcelain of Cornelia and 
her lover and the plain ironstone-china of Margin Street. 

There was nothing remarkable about the lover save 
that he was the son of blind parents, upon whom the 
Margin Streeters were expecting always that a curse 
would fall because of their union. The blind parents 
knew great joy in their son, not only because he saw, 
but that upon him had fallen the gift of music. It was 
under the old tree one eveniny, as the lovers were return- 
ing home froma recital, that he told Cornelia his love. 

** See, dearest,’’ the lover had said, ‘‘ I will carve our 
initials on the old tree here, just as high as your heart. 
Many men have left the record of their love here, but 
none have loved as I love. When we are very old we 
will come back and find our names here.’’ 

Though that was many years ago the initials were 
still there just as high as Cornelia’s heart. 

The tree never quite understood what came between 
the lovers. Once it heard the man speak of the visual 
nerve, and again it noticed how the lover strained his 
eyes to make out the face of his beloved. Once it 
remembered how the girl cried out that nothing mat- 
tered so long as he cared for her. 

One day the blind father and mother and their son 
went away and that was the last the tree saw of the lover. 
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As for Cornelia, she waited and waited. After a while 
her old father died; then she waited alone. When she 
was no longer a girl the woman Cornelia waited, and 
always she waited patiently. A line of silver began to 
show in her brown hair, and presently she wore a silver 
crown as she waited. She was not a sad woman, for 
she had ever the conviction that her lover was true to 
her, and her life had its compensations, for she was 
something to many lives about Margin Street, and the 
children loved her. Sometimes of an evening she came 
down on the steps and told them stories. If the tree 
were green she told them stories of the country, of wild 
flowers in the meadows, and rivulets running like silver 
ribbons among the trees of the forest, but in the autumn, 
when the tree was pale gold, she told them stories of 
the Prince of Peace, and of the Golden City where some 
day if they lived well they should go to Him and find 
the beautiful things they had most wanted and missed 
in Margin Street. 

It was through Cornelia that Margin Street became a 
place of great expectations. 

But the tree was old and impatient, for at times it 
feared that death might claim it before the silver-crowned 
Cornelia had the reward of her waiting. One day 
differed from others in that the City Forester came into 
Margin Street and examined the old Elm, and declared 
that the tree: was a menace to the public safety and 
must come down. 

Then it was that the young ragamuffins of the ward 
rose up in a body and at the point of combat compelled 
one and all to sign a petition for the life of the old tree. 

‘* The axe shall harm it not,’’ said Margin Street, and 
called upon its Alderman with yards of signatures to be 
presented to the City Council. 

Then they waited. 

As for Miss Cornelia, it seemed to her that her long 
hope must die with the old tree. 

With much honest pride the Margin Streeters read in 
the papers the story of their petition, and admired their 
naines in print. People who had never heard of the 
tree made pilgrimages across the city to see it as it 
stood, scarred with the interlaced initials of many lovers. 

But one day word came that the people who lived 
about the tree must take a holiday from their wooden 
boxes, for the fate of the tree had been decided. 

If the tree ever had held itself in low esteem that night 
must have undeceived it. From all about the North 
End people came—tired men who had plighted their 
troth there with faded women who had not had an 
outing for so long that it was almost worth the old tree’s 
going to be out underneath the bright stars again. 
There were old, old men and women with dim eyes 





that could not make out the old tree’s 
top, yet came to look for interlaced 
initials on the wide, brown trunk. 
There were the young who 
looked regretfully at the worn 
seat and wondered where they 
would keep the next tryst. 
There were the children 
stretching their tiny arms up 
toward the golden tree, and 
there were the sparrows 
scolding as usual. 
Last of all, in her window 
there was Miss Cornelia 
with the pigeons cooing 
softly over her head. She 
had drawn a branch of the 
tree across her window-sill 
and sat with her face pressed 
against the yellow leaves. 
Slowly, reluctantly, the peo- 
ple moved away to their homes 
and quiet settled down. 
Then the tree awoke from its first nap; 
Margin Street was deserted and moon- 
light glorified the unbeautiful place. Out 
of the shadow at the head of the street a man 
came swinging his cane before him as if to guide. 
Straight toward the tree he came and let his thin fingers 
fall upon the gray old tree trunk. There they groped 
helplessly among the many interlaced initials. When 
he lifted his face in the moonlight the tree knew him, 
and it swung its boughs mightily in the breeze. 
‘‘Awake! Awake, silver-crowned one!’’ it sang, 
and tossed its leaves against -her pale cheek. 
Miss Cornelia lifted her dark eyes to the treetop. 
‘*T am not sleeping ; I am watching with you,’ she 
whispered. 
‘- He is come! He is come!”’ cried the leaves. 
But the woman thought, ‘‘ The tree has forgotten that 
death is at hand,’’ and she caressed the yellow leaves. 
‘* Listen! Listen! He is come !’’ persisted the Elm. 
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It was some other sound, however, that caused the 
eyes of the woman to fall upon that figure by the tree. 
She saw the searching fingers run nimbly over the gray 
old trunk and suddenly she, too, knew. Down the 
staircase she crept all silently and out into the moonlit 
street. All the way she felt it to be a dream, but out 
there under the old tree stood the lover of her youth. 
To be sure, the bright brown eyes were fast closed, and 
the face worn and chastened, but her heart knew it at 
once for her beloved’s face. A little moan broke from 
her lips and was caught by the quick ear of the man. 

‘* Who is here?”’ he asked quickly. ‘‘1 am come 
to see the old tree once more, for they tell me that on 
the morrow it must die.” 

‘* ], too, am keeping vigil,’’ replied the woman. 

The man started at her voice and stretched out his 
arms toward her, but Miss Cornelia went on: ‘* You 
are looking ‘for something that you cannot seem to 
find ?”’ she said. 

‘* T have been many years blind,’’ the man explained. 

Then she took his hand and placed it over the inter- 
laced initials that her lover had carved there. 

Suddenly his face was illumined with happiness. 

** Ours!” he cried gladly. ‘‘ Yours and mine, dear 
love. I knew that voice.’’ He opened his arms to her. 
** You had not forgotten, not ceased to care. You had 
come back to our trysting-place after all the years. 
Come to me, Cornelia.”’ 

She crept into his arms and heard the old tree sobbing 
for joy. But the silver-crowned one laughed softly. 

‘*]—I never have been away from the old tree, but 
you—you!”’ 

Then the man remembered his infirmity. 

‘* It was the only thing for me to do—to stay away, 
Cornelia. I could never have asked you to join your 
beautiful life to a poor blind mole, such as 1.” 

The silver-crowned one laughed yet again. ‘‘ But my 
life is not beautiful. I am a lonely old woman, with 
gray hair and sunken cheeks if only you could see me.”’ 

‘* If only I might see you, Cornelia,’’ he said brokenly, 
‘* but for a moment, love, then I will go.’’ 

She drew his hand up to her forehead and felt the 
delicate fingers make out her face as the blind do. 
When the fingers reached her lips she put up her hand 
and held them there. 

This time there were both tears and laughter in her 
voice. ‘‘I have waited so long, so long,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ but I knew that you would come some day.”’ 

‘*My beloved!” cried the man, and there was in- 
effable longing in his voice. 

He took the wan little face between his hands and 
lifted it up in the moonlight and kissed it. 
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From over against the city came the low rumble 
of a wagon. 

The woman started up trembling and flung her arms 
about the tree. “‘ They are coming to kill you, dear, 
dear tree,’’ she cried. 

‘* But I am ready now that you have found happi- 
ness,’’ whispered the leaves. 

When the heavy dray turned in at Margin Street the 
night-workman rubbed his eyes and stared hard at the 
middle-aged couple standing under the old tree. He 
had heard of the ‘‘ trysting-tree’’ many times and 
smiled grimly to himself as he unloaded the dray of its 
heavy trappings— great bars of iron, strong iron pins, 
and metal cable. 

** Why have you brought supports when the tree is to 
die ?’’ asked Miss Cornelia sadly. 

The old man stopped his work to look again at the 
elderly pair as they stood hand in hand. 

‘* There be a tale to it too long to tell,’’ he said witha 
dry grin, ‘‘ but we’re comin’ along the morn’s morn tu 
brace up the old Ellum against the winter. Sing’lar, 
but folks won’t let it be took down, they set such store 
by it—jus’ a tree, an’ topplin’ at that.” 

He went back to his work. 

The two old lovers said no word, but standing there 
beside the tree they heard its song of thanksgiving. 
















































































URI (which is ‘‘ Lily”’ in 


“THUS THEY SAT HAND IN HAND, THE BOAT DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE" 





moment thought, but that she was different from them, 
and one whom it would be impossible for them to 
understand, she firmly believed ; hence her strange love 
for the home she had never known. Holding herself 
aloof from all whom she met, she had lived a lonely, 
isolated life ever since her father’s death. 

So Walter Palmer found little opportunity to speak 
to her, and it was only in the mornings or evenings as 
she went to and from work and passed him in the hall, 
on the stairway or on the doorstep, that the young 
man had the chance to see her and get a shy glance ot 
recognition, and the girl little knew that he would 
loiter sometimes around the halls and places where he 
knew she must pass, for half an hour at a time, simply 
for the sake of seeing her. He was much in love, and 
often as he sat in the dreary law office, with his work 
piled high around him, there would rise before him a 
picture of a young girl, with a strange, half-foreign 





English) and Kiku 
(which is ‘‘ Chrysan- 
themum’’) met in 
one of the noisy and 
crowded railway sta 
tions in Chicago. 
They were sisters, 
half Japanese and half 
English; but neither 
could understand one 











word the other spoke, 
for Yuri had been taken by her English 
father, who had been long since dead, from 
Japan when a little bit of a girl, and had 
lived most of her life in England and after- 
ward in America, so that she had forgotten 
her mother tongue ; while Kiku had stayed 
with the little mother in Japan, whose recent 
death had left her so lonely that she had 
come all the way to America to join her 
sister, of whom she had only the dimmest 
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memory. For in this double orphanage, 
thousands and thousands of miles apart, the 
two had felt strangely drawn to each other. 

They were very much alike in appearance, only Yuri looked 
older and perhaps sadder than Kiku, who really was the 
younger by two years, and who was fairly beaming with excite- 
ment. She chatted away in Japanese to Yuri, forgetting that 
Yuri would not understand her, and turning half apologetically 
to be interpreted by the kind English lady who had known 
her very well in Japan and had brought her to her sister, _ 

‘*Your sister is pleased to be with you,”’ she said to Yuri. 

The girl flushed with pleasure and put her arm affectionately 
about Kiku. ‘‘ And I am so glad to have her with me.’’ Then 
she added, ‘‘ But I would rather have gone home to her.”’ 
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Six months passed rapidly, and Kiku had learned to speak 
English brokenly. The two little strangers boarded together 
on the South Side. They had an east room which overlooked 
Lake Michigan. Each morning as Yuri rose softly from the 
bed, so as not to awaken Kiku, she would throw open the 
green shutters, and resting her elbows on the sill, look dreamily 
out across the lake, letting the cool breeze fan her, and watch 
ing with eager eyes the sun rise. In those early hours, before 
Kiku had awakened, Yuri would make great plans for their 
future. She thought of how much she could save out of her 
salary (for she was employed as a teacher in one of the public 
schools in Chicago), so that she and Kiku might return to 
gether to Japan. She knew it would take some years before 
she would have sufficient to take them both back, for Kiku’s 
pretended cheeriness had not deceived her, and the pititul 
quivering of the girl’s lips told of her homesickness. 

Yuri had looked forward for years to the time when she 
should have enough to take her to Japan. Perhaps she loved 
even more dearly than Kiku the home that she could not 
remember. She had almost lived on the hope of going there ; 
but now a new difficulty stood in her way —Kiku had had 
only enough money wherewith to bring her to America, and 
Was entirely dependent now on her sister, whose salary had 
only recently been sufficient to lay any aside. Moreover, Kiku 
was pining for her home, and Yuri knew that when the little 
fund in the bank should have grown large enough to permit 
ot the trip, it must be Kiku, and not she, who would go. Kiku 
Was nineteen years old . Yuri, though only two years older, felt 
as a mother to her little foreign sister. A love wonderful in 
its strength, devotion and unselfishness had sprung up between 
these two. Kiku loved Yuri with a pride in her that was 
pathetic in its confidence, but Yuri’s love partook of the 
supreme and tender love of a good mother. 

Oh, Kiku,’’ she would say, before starting out in the 
morning, ‘* you must be careful when you go out not to go far, 
for | don’t want my little Yap to lose herselt,’”’ and Kiku would 
Say with her pretty English lisp, ‘* Ess, liddle mozzer.”’ 
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Walter Palmer was a young lawyer who boarded in the 
same house as Yuri and Kiku. He had been in love with 
\ uri-San for many days, but the girl had known nothing of this. 
Her life had been a hard one, and the struggle she had had 
in order to put herself through college and support herseif at 
the same time had occupied all her thought, so that she had 
paid but little attention to the amusements and distractions 
that occupy the minds of most girls of that age. She was an 
extremely pretty girl, with dark, shy eyes, shiny black hair, 
and sweet, tender mouth. She had never mixed with com- 
panions of her age, on account of the strange antipathy the 
English had shown to her in her childhood, because of her 
Nationality ; which prejudice, however, they had long out- 
grown. Yet it had had a rude effect on her life, making her 
Supersensitive. It was not that she distrusted and doubted 


the sincerity of all whom she met, but she sought to save 
herself the ‘little cuts and pains which had seemed but her 
birthright. From the time when the little schoolmates at the 
public school had called her ‘‘ nigger,’’ ‘‘ Chinee,’’ and other 
names which to the Western mind at that time meant the 
nce Of opprobrium, Yuri had distrusted, not them, but 
herself rhat she was inferior to them she never for one 


proud face, and he would forget the musty 
law-books, and the confessions or accusa- 
tions of his numerous clients. 

Although scarcely past his thirtieth year 
he had already made quite a name for him- 
self, so that his practice was extensive, and 
he had become recognized as one of the first 
young lawyers of Chicago. He had known 
Yuri for six months, and during all that time 
had been unable to speak to her because of 
the girl’s reticence and reserve. 
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Then Kiku had arrived. She was a 
wonder to all the other lodgers in the house. 


She was more Oriental-looking than her 


sister, but perhaps her chief beauty lay in 
her animation and bright spirits. She would 
dress in a style peculiarly her own, half 
Japanese and half American, and there was 
something fascinating in the manner in which 
she would twist a sash about her waist and 
tie it in a large fantastic bow at the back, as 
though in imitation of the Japanese obi. 
And _ because she was lonely all day while 
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“PALMER STOPPED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIELD AND BROKE THE STRAINED 
IT,’ HE SAID BROKENLY” 
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Yuri was at the school Kiku roved about the house and 
soon made the acquaintance of all the other lodgers, 


none of whom Yuri had known during all her stay at the 
house. So it happened ane day when Yuri returned 
home that she found the little room deserted and Kiku 
nowhere in sight. 

Yuri was uneasy, as it was after four o’clock, and 
Kiku had promised her not to venture out alone after 
that hour. While she sat wondering in distress what 
had become of Kiku, the sound of laughing voices 
floated up from the lower hall, mingled with which were 
the familiar, half-halting lisps of her sister’s. She 
opened her door, and walking to the head of the stairs 
looked down at the gay group below. A pitiful tremor 
flickered across her ic as she realized that these 
people had suddenly come between her and her sister, 
and that Kiku should not find her sufficient ; for Yuri 
had all the subdued half-jealous passion of a Japanese 
girl, even if subdued by enforced unselfishness. As 
Kiku saw her at the top of the stairs she only jerked her 
little chin saucily and motioned her to descend. At 
the same time, a young man who had laughingly placed 
his hand on Kiku’s shoulder raised his Tead, and saw 
Yuri with the pained embarrassment and surprise on 
her face. Ina flash his hand had dropped and he was 
seconding her sister’s invitation to her to join them, and 
with half-unwilling, half-hesitating step Yuri descended. 

The next morning when Yuri went to the school 
Walter Palmer walked with her, and the next morning, 
and each morning after that, he waited for the girl. 
Mostly they talked of Kiku, and of her future, because 
it was on this subject that Yuri was most intensel 
interested, and Palmer would have praised her sister if 
but for the sake of seeing Yuri’s eyes shine with pleasure. 

‘* It would do her a world of good,’ he said one 
day, ‘‘ to take her out on the lake. Can we not go 
some evening ?”’ 

The girl looked at him half hesitatingly. Then she 
said impetuously : ‘‘ Yes; I believe I can trust her with 
you ;”’ adding deprecatingly, ‘* she is such a little thing, 
and a stranger to ge ways ; please be careful with her.’’ 

‘* But you will come, too,” said the young man 
eagerly. 

**Oh, no,’’ she answered, smiling ; ‘‘ I cannot spare the 
time. There is so much to do when I return in the even- 
ing ; and besides, I am studying the Japanese language, 
and I shall make no headwa if | do not persevere.”’ 

Palmer swallowed a huge lump of disappointment. 
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It was a beautiful moonlight night when he took 
Kiku on the lake, and perhaps its stillness and beauty 
set the girl thinking ; for as they pushed out from the 
shore she raised her little brown face to him and said in 
her strangely frank and confiding manner: ‘* What is 
this * lofe’ of which they speak in America?’’ 

Palmer started sharply, and looked at the girl’s inno- 
cent, questioning face without replying for some time. 
Then he said: ‘‘ That is a leading question, Kiku-San. 
There are many of us here in America who ask the same 
question. ‘What is this—love?’’’ He smiled half 
tenderly at the girl’s wondering eyes. 

‘* Ess ?’’ she answered, her voice raised questioningly, 
‘* but we do not ‘ lofe’ like that in Japan,’’ speaking as 
though he had explained to her the meaning of the word. 
It seemed to please her, and she repeated softly, ‘‘ Lofe 
—lofe—it is very queer, but we have no meaning for the 
liddle word in my home. Tell me the meaning,’’ she 
persisted. 

Palmer turned his eyes reluctantly from hers, which 
were fastened on his face. He stopped rowing and 
leaned on his oars. 

‘* 1 must be stupid, Kiku-San, but I cannot analyze 
the word any more than you can, though—I—I think I 
know what it is.”’ 

Kiku stirred restlessly. He could not fathom what 
was going on in her litthe head, or what had caused her 
to put the question tohim. He had been throwna great 
deal in her company of late, and often in the evenings 
Yuri had left them together while she prosecuted her 
studies, and Palmer knew that Kiku had more than a 
common liking for him. 

They were both silent for a time ; then Kiku said softly: 
‘* If you do not know what this lofe means, how then 
can you be ‘ in lofe’ with me?” 

Palmer was mute, and his face had grown anashy gray 
in the moonlight. 

** 1,” he said, ‘‘ I love you?’’ And then, ‘‘ How can 
you know —how can you think that?’’ 

‘** They tell me,’’ said the girl calmly ; and she added 
shyly, ‘‘ They tell me— that you—that you—lofe me,”’ 
and her voice lingered softly on the last words. 

** Who told you that?’’ asked the man harshly, his 
voice sounding strange even to his own ears. 

‘* The pritty American ladies at the house,’’ she said. 
“Is it true?’’ There was a certain stubbornness in her 
voice, mingled with wonder and half-pleased vanity. 
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‘* You must not ask such questions,’’ he said evasively. 

The girl’s persistency fascinated him, and there was 
something tender and winning in her innocence. He 
could see her face distinctly in the pale light, and the 
moon’s soft rays touched it gently, and seemed to spread 
a halo around the shiny, dark little head. Her eyes were 
luminous, and in spite of her innocence there was a hesi- 
tancy and pitiful faltering in them and about the soft 
little mouth. Her face in its mixed beauty intoxicated 
the man. He could not remove his eyes from it. He 
forgot Yuri. He thought only of the girl sitting oppo- 
site to him, with the sweet face softened with the 
questioning that her innocent soul could not solve. 
With a sudden fierceness he reached over and caught 
her little soft hands in his, whispering huskily : 

‘* What makes you look like that, Kiku-San?’’ (San 
is the equivalent in Japanese for Miss, and is sometimes 
used as an endearing expression. ) 

Kiku did not attempt to withdraw her hands from his, 
but let them rest there in silent contentment. And thus 
they sat hand in hand, the boat drifting with the tide, and 
the moonbeams deepening, and enwrapping them with 
a silence and mystery that was replete with delight. 

Then her soft little voice broke the silence that had 
fallen between them, and her eyes fell on their clasped 
hands. ‘‘ And is ¢his lofe?’’ she asked softly. 





Palmer looked at her with eyes that took note of 
every outline of her face and form, and he was silent. 
Suddenly the girl raised her head and pointed toward 
the city. 

.** See,”’ she said, ‘‘ how far are we—so far! This 
must be lofe. We have no fear, though so far away from 
all life.’ Then she seemed to recall herself. 

** My sister, Yuri-San, she will expect us. Surely had 
we better return.”’ 

As she spoke her sister’s name the man suddenly shiv- 
ered, and a cloud of agony flickered across his face. 
He seemed as one who had been asleep and but rudely 
awakened. His hands dropped hastily from hers, and 
he seized the oars in silence. 
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It was past one when they reached the house. Yuri 
was sitting up waiting for Kiku. The room was in dark- 
ness, and she sat at the window looking out across the 
lake with her head on her arms. 

** Is it you, Kiku?’’ 

‘* Ess, liddle mozzer,’’ said the other, and put her 
arms softly about her sister, sinking on the window-sill 
beside her. 

** You are tired,’’ said Yuri with concern ; ‘‘ we must 
not sit up any longer, little sis.’’ She began helping her 
undress, but Kiku stayed the busy hands, and, holding 
them tightly in her own, clung with a sudden tenderness 
and almost with terror to her sister. 

‘* Is this lofe?”’ she said wistfully. 

** Love, love?” asked Yuri, shivering a trifle. 
little sis, what a great big question that is ! 
is love, and rad 
two sisters.” 

Her voice was quite hushed as she kissed the upturned, 
questioning face. Kiku’s restlessness puzzled her. 

‘* Tfear'you have been out too long,”’ she said gravely ; 
‘* come, sister will undress you.” 

Kiku shook her head. ‘* No!” she said almost fret- 
fully, ‘‘ Kiku does not wish to go to bed yet. Kiku 
wants to hear about this—lofe.’’ 

Yuri laughed, the easy, good-natured laugh of an 
American-bred girl. 

‘* Why, you absurd little goosie ; what can I tell you, 
save that this is ‘ lofe,’ as you call it?’’ And she bent 
down and kissed Kiku on the lips. 

Kiku shook her head impatiently. 

‘* But he did not do that,”’ she said with puzzled eyes. 

‘* He! What do you mean?’’ said Yuri with a sud- 
den fear at her heart. ‘* Who did not do that?—and 
what — what—oh, Kiku— what is it, little sis?”’ 

Her quick questioning excited Kiku. 

‘* He,’’ she said with a sudden scorn at Yuri for not 
knowing who “‘ He”’ should mean. ‘‘ Why, the pritty 
American gentleman. See, he /ofe me, and he do on/y 
this’? — and once more she caught Yuri’s hands in hers 
and pressed them with a strange passion. 

** He —he—did—that?’’ Yuri said with slow indigna- 
tion. And then both were silent. 
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When Yuri started out the next morning she was 
alone. It was the first time since she had known 
Palmer that he had failed to accompany her. The girl’s 
face was troubled, and there were shadows under her 
eyes which bespoke the sleepless night she had passed. 

She was thinking of Kiku. She realized with a sad 
tenderness that Kiku, being such a stranger to Western 
ways, must ever be misunderstood by those about her. 
Her great love for her sister made her sensitive on her 
account, and it was with apprehension and a good deal 
of bitterness that she thought of Palmer. 

She had never admitted, even to herself, that she loved 
him ; yet, as she felt the sudden wave of helpless agony 
that swept over her whenever she thought of him, and of 
how stunned she had been at Kiku’s half confession, its 
truth came home to her with a brutal pain. All her life 
she had been forced to battle for henall ; was she strong 
enough now, she asked herself, to take up her sister’s 
burdens also? That Kiku was as dear as, if not dearer 
than, the other to. her she told herself repeatedly, calling 
up a pitiful resentment against the man. 

She left the school early thatday. Although ignorant 
of her mother tongue, yet she had many friends among 
the Japanese. She could not have told what impelled 
her to go to them, but feeling helpless in this new pain 
that had come to her she sought them out, and tried in 
their unfamiliar companionship to forget her own un- 
happy associates. Whenshe returned home that evening 
a young chemist of great wealth, named Nishimura, 
accompanied her. 

As they came to the front of the house two figures sit- 
ting together on the front steps rose. One ran down to 
meet them. It was Kiku-San, with shy, shiny eyes, and 
the one who stood back and looked at Yuri, with a sud- 
den blinding agony before his eyes, was Walter Palmer. 

Yuri was smiling bravely. She introduced Nishimura 
to Palmer, and then turning to Kiku made some gay 
remarks about her ruffled hair. Though she spoke to 
Palmer she did not once look him in the face. With 
arms entwined about each other the two girls mounted 
the stairs to their room. 

Then fiku began to speak breathlessly : ‘‘ And I know 
what this lofe is,”” she said triumphantly. Yuri turned 
her face away, and Kiku continued. ‘‘ I—lofe—him,”’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘I lofe the pritty American gentle- 
man. I dream of him in the night, I think of him all 
day, and I am very sad. Then he comes home very 
early, and he speaks to me about this lofe. He say it 
is nothing. That it is foolish to talk about it—that it 
is not good. Then I laugh at him, and I say: ‘ No, 
then I not believe, for I know this lofe—for I lofe you 
—and you lofe me, and because of this we would be 
contradict.’’’ She laughed happily as she ended. 

** What did he say then, Kiku?’’ said Yuri quietly. 

‘* He laughed and he frowned, but he say nothing.” 

‘* And what else did you tell him, Kiku?’’ 

**Oh! I talk much,’’ said Kiku saucily. ‘‘ For this 
lofe is so strange. I talk, talk, talk, and he keep still 
and listen. I tell him I want to be with him largely.”’ 
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Two months later Palmer joined Yuri as she walked 
to her work. It was the first time in many, many days. 
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“6 Why 
Of course it 
love as never was perhaps between 


There was a large vacant field that Yuri would cross to 


make a shorter cut to the school, and it was generally here 
that they would separate, he taking the cars for the down- 
town part of the city. But this morning he started to 
cross the field with her, though a silence, eloquent in its 
sadness, had been between them from the start. 

Palmer’s eyes had been on the girl’s face almost from 
the beginning, but she turned from him, and her abrupt- 
ness amounted to rudeness, and was meant to be noticed. 

Palmer stopped in the middle of the field and broke 
the strained silence. 

‘* I cannot stand it,’’ he said brokenly. 

Yuri turned on him with a wild swiftness. 

‘* You cannot stand it,’’ she said witheringly. ‘‘ You 
—you. What have you to say about it? Can’t you see, 
don’t you know — it will £7// her if— if you are not kinder 


to her. And then—you tell me you cannot stand it. 
What is it you cannot stand? What has she done to 
you?’’ She stopped, her indignation choking her. 


This was the first time the subject had been broached 
between them. 

The young man’s shoulders drooped. 

**Don’t look like that, Yuri,’’ he said, thinking more 
of the girl herself than what she hadsaid. ‘‘ Don’t hate 
me. I tell you I don’t deserve it. What can I do? 
What have I done? I could not helpit.”’ 
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Her anger had died out. Her eyes softened a trifle. 

‘* Then you will make it all right, won’t you?”’ she 
said wistfully. ‘‘ You will tell her— you will tell her— 
poor little Kiku, that you are not offended with her, and 

ou won't try to keep away from her. She is sucha 
little thing, and she does not understand people like we 
are. It is cruel not to be kind to her.”’ 

‘* What can I do?”’ he asked, his teeth grating against 
each other with pain. ‘‘ Surely you ought to under- 
stand? You know how it all came about, and you 
cannot blame me altogether. She was suchachild, and 
I tried to discourage her, but I couldn’t bear to hurt her.’’ 

** You—couldn’t—bear—to hurt her,’’ said Yuri 
slowly. ‘‘ Am I to understand from that that you never 
really loved, never really cared for my little sister ?”’ 

The man was mute. 

** And you let her believe it!’’ — her voice rose in its 
pain —‘‘ you let her believe that, and then you come to 
me— you come to me, and pretend you are sorry —that 
you cannot understand —that—that Oh! I hate 
you—you are contemptible—a brute—a—a coward.” 

She turned to leave him, but he stood in front of her 
and burst out passionately: ‘‘ You sha// not leave me 
like this, Yuri. Yuri, turn your face to me. Let me 
look into your eyes. They accuse me so—and I—I 
have no words for myself. I do not know what to say 
— but, Yuri—I would not lose— your— your — regard 
for anything in the world. You will understand and 
perhaps you will forgive when I tell you, Yuri, dear little 
Yuri—it is you I love—I love you/ How then could I 
care for any one else in the world? Can you under- 
stand now why I have had to evade even your little 
sister, whom I—I—cared for only because she was 
your \ittle sister?’”’ 

The girl’s face was white and drawn. 

With a sudden agony she turned and ran blindly from 
him, scarcely knowing where she went, but wishing to 
get farther and farther away from him: to forget every- 
thing —the hideous pain of living, and the feeling almost 
of exultation that the knowledge of his love gave her. 

Kiku was in a high fever when Yuri returned. She 
called constantly for her sister, and pitifully begged to 
be taken home to Japan. Yuri could not understand her 
well, for in her illness she spoke always in the soft 
accents of her mother tongue. But she knew what the 
girl was crying for and would whisper back softly, 
‘* Yes, I know; yes, I know, little sis, you want to go 
home, and you shall go home.”’ 
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Two more months, and Kiku, clad in a soft, clinging 
kimono, was on her way home. The girl’s face was 
sadder and more subdued than when, hardly a year 
before, she had come to America. Her heart bounded 
with gladness as she thought of Nippon, and because she 
was scarcely more than a child her thoughts were more 
with her destination than with the man who had taught 
her the meaning of the Western ‘‘ lofe.’’ 

And alone in the littie room Yuri was crying over the 
little Japanese relics and remembrances that her sister 
had left behind, and almost wondering whether the one 
year so full of laughter and tears in which Kiku-San had 
been with her were not all a strange dream. Of Palmer 
she would not think. His white face haunted her con- 
stantly, and she hated herself because the bitterness she 
had conjured up against him was slowly passing away, 
to be replaced with a feeling of pain and yearning and 
longing that the girl could not comprehend. She tried 
to assure herself that she would have all her heart could 
desire when, after her marriage to Nishimura, she was 
once more in the sunny land which she had dreaméd of 
since her childhood’s days, and on which all her hopes 
for the future had been built. She knew Palmer had 
been sick. When she met him she dared not look at 
him for fear of finding him changed. 

Once as the winter months advanced, and Yuri’s little 
cold hand tried in vain to turn the latchkey in the door, 
a firm hand closed over hers, and taking the key from 
her, deftly turned the lock. Then as they stood in the 
little porch alone together, he said with such piercing 
tenderness in his voice that the girl’s defiant eyes filled 
with tears: 

** Yuri, dear, cruel little Yuri.’’ 

She did not answer him fora moment ; then she raised 
her head and looked at him. He was smiling, and it 
angered her. ‘‘ You must not laugh at me,’’ she said as 
childishly as Kiku might have done. Suddenly she 
thought of Nishimura, and she tried to steady her voice. 

** See,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am to be married next month to 
— Mr. Nishimura.”’ 

The man’s face suddenly changed, and its ashy miser: 
appealed to her. With a sudden passion she pulled th: 
little ring from her finger and forced it into his hand. 

** No, no!”’ she said frantically as he turned from he 
‘*Twon’t! Ican’t—I—I——’’ But Palmer’s hand had 
closed tightly over hers and the little ring, and he was 
drawing her into his arms with a glory over his face that 
only ‘‘ lofe’’ could have reflected. 
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“FAITH DOW HELD HER HAND OUT TO THE GIRL. ‘COME!’ SHE SAID. 


BUT LEAH GRETTEL LOOKED AT HER WONDERINGLY” 

















T WHAT hour, then, 
A neighbor ?”’ 

‘* To-morrow, 
being fifth day, at sun- 
down, Abner Dow, we shall banish this 
evil-doer from our midst, as was done once 
before on Gallows Hill. Swift means must 
be used or a worse spell may be laid by 
her curséd arts. To-morrow, neighbor, 
to-morrow !”’ 

Waving his arms as if excited the speaker 
passed down the road in the ook. and 
Abner Dow entered his cottage where 
Mistress Plenty Hapgood was talking volu- 
bly to his wite. He drew a stool to the 
table, and his wife placed a bowl of por- 
ridge before him; then she took her child 
from the cradle and sat before the hearth feeding him. 

‘* The calf died,’’ spoke Abner Dow moodily. 

‘* Alack! A spell is surely upon you !’’ cried Mistress 
Plenty Hapgood, darting forward as he dropped his knife. 
‘* Nay, let it lie! Look ye! It points to the hill yonder, 
Abner Dow, and means the Witch Girl. Dost know that 
she came hither only last night on the stroke of twelve, and 
did vanish away like a puff o’ smoke? Mistress Dolittle, 
who was up making a posset for the lad who hath the 
fever, saw it with her own eyes, and hath gone with crossed 
thumbs all day. And this very dawn corn was found 
lying in our doorway. Holdfast Hapgood saith that the 
maid should have a trial first. But Holdfast is overgiven 
to argument. Why, only a night ago Neighbor Dolittle 
did grow so irate at reasoning over the matter that he took 
his pipe and went home in the face of an argument. 
Furthermore, Holdfast saith that flame cannot hurt a 
witch, it being their natural drink, and that if she be 
ducked it will taint the pond with evil and be worse than 
drought. But there, there! Holdfast is too prone to jest, 
albeit reared to know that ’tis a sin. I am myself no 
g0ssiper, but my own mother did see the burning of this 
maid’s granddam, and ’tis in the blood, as Ethan Dolittle 
has rightly and truly said. We should not permit a 
worker of iniquity to flourish in our midst.”’ 
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She bustled outward, and Abner Dow sat with his head 
resting on his hand. His wife bent and kissed the child 
in her arms. 

., , ce to’t that your heart is not set upon the child to 
idolatry, Faith !’’ spoke her husband. 

| was but thinking, Abner, of a time when I may not 
ve porridge to give him,’’ she replied. 

"Twould seem it is at hand. First the drought, then 
the lever, now famine. Well may we say that it comes 
from no just cause when our beasts die before our eyes !”’ 

{ cannot help but think, Abner, that one more effort 
could be made to find the Pirate gold which lies buried 
hereabouts, Think what it would mean now. ’Tis said 
that Mistress Plenty Hapgood’s grandsire did indeed have 
Sight of it, but, being overfree of speech, spake ere it 
reached the earth, and it vanished.”’ 

Sw arose and laid the sleeping child in the cradle, add- 

5) lis said, too, there is but one who hath this secret 
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**So! Abner Dow’s 
wife would defend 
one who hath the Evil 
Eye!’’—Keturah 
Dow took care to cross her fingers as she 
spoke —‘‘ one who hath brought blight upon 
our crops, who hath corn in plenty whilst 
ours is dead, who hath water when no water 
is, who is the cause of driving young 
Jonathan Dolittle from his home, and is even 
now causing death among our cattle——’’ 

‘* Nay, nay, Keturah! I do but ask of 
you, who are wise in such matters — I, being 














strange to these parts, do not understand — 








—the maid yonder—Leah 
Grettel, the Witch Girl.’’ 

‘* Have done about the gold !’’ said her husband with a 
sudden blaze of excitement in his eyes. ‘‘ Our minds are 
wrestling against the evil which is worked in our midst. 
Ethan Dolittle, who is a cautious man, hath determined 
with the elders, after prayer and fasting, to trample it out. 
You know of our intention on the morrow, Faith ?’’ 

‘*Ay, Abner!” she murmured. 

‘* Then see to’t you are silent concerning it. It hath 
been long since we were forced to deal with witchcraft, 
but endurance is exhausted, and this means is driven upon 
us. The girl hath the tainted blood of her kind, and, as 
Ethan Dolittle saith, we must be rid o’t forever. There 
is but one way to wipe out her curséd sorcery——’”’ 

‘* And that, Abner?’’ his wife whispered. 

‘* Death !’’ said Abner Dow, bringing his fist down 
upon the table. He arose and took a candle from the 
mantel-shelf and went up a loft ladder at the end of the 
living-room, and dropped the heavy door behind him. 
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Suddenly the latch lifted and a woman entered. She 
took a loat from under her cloak. 

‘* | came over to fetch this for the child, Faith, lest yours 
be low. Where is Abner ?’’ she said. 

‘‘’Twas a kind thought, Keturah,’’ said Abner Dow’s 
wife, turning a calm face. ‘‘Abner is already asleep, 
being tired with his trying day.’’ 

Keturah Dow mead before the hearth, her dark profile 
stern and forbidding. 

‘* Ay!’’ she said, ‘‘ and may want and hunger overtake 
her who has wrought all the trouble, even as it is over- 
taking us. Dost know that corn lay in our doorway only 
this dawn? Asnare! A trap of the temptress who con- 
sorts with evil! This sorceress hath learned too many 
means from her granddam.’’ 

‘* But ’twas said that the old woman spake not, Keturah, 
and held to’t she had naught to confess even whilst the fire 
burned,”’ said Faith Dow with a tremor in her voice. 

‘* Ay, but the young have not the endurance of the old! 
Mayhap this one will speak.’’ The significance of the 
words caused a shiver to pass over Abner Dow's wife. 

‘* But—oh, Keturah! Suppose this maid is indeed no 
witch! She is so young, ’tis said.”’ 


how so young a maid may have so evil an 
art! Alas, that she should indeed be 
proven a witch!” 

‘* Such as she need not the pity of the righteous. She 
doth but follow the bent of her kind. Her granddam met 
her end on Gallows Hill, and hath not this maid held her- 
self aloof from all Christian souls ?”’ 

‘* Surely, if they hated me and kept apart, I, too, would 
shun them,’’ retorted the other; but Keturah Dow went on : 

‘* Did she not so fix young Jonathan Dolittle with her 
wicked gaze that he went clean distraught then and there 
and vowed to marry her, even rebelling when his father 
and the elders met to discuss the matter ?’’ 

‘**T would have been strange had he desisted then,”’ 
murmured the other. ‘‘ I mean, Keturah, because of the 
rashness of youth, and because ’tis said she hath rare 
beauty, this maid. Of course, young Master Dolittle 
needs take passage in the trading vessel, to see to his 
father’s interests, when ’twas forced upon him. Think you 
she may have the secret of the Pirate gold, Keturah?”’ 

‘* She and no other, unless it be old Draco, the half-wit, 
who was in the employ of the Pirates when he was a lad, 
seventy years ago. ‘Twas then the mutiny occurred on this 
coast, and he got the blow on the head which severed him 
from his wits. But since then he hath known naught sav- 
ing to do the bidding of others. Nay, the old man knows 
naught now’’; she turned to the door. ‘‘ His time is spent, 
for he hath lain dying these three days. Good-night, Faith.”’ 

When the door closed Abner Dow’s wife arose, raised 
her hands to her head and murmured : 

‘*A maid! Only a maid, and to be burned! O God! 
stay my husband from this deed !”’ 

oy 

For a time she paced to and fro in thought. Then she 
went to the foot of the ladder and listened. Her husband’s 
heavy breathing sounded from above. She then took 
some of the bread from the table and a portion of milk 
from a closet, and, wrapping her cloak about her, opened 
the door and looked out. ‘‘’Tis only a step,’’ she said, 
‘* and mayhap Abner will not be offended if indeed the old 
man lies dying, and alone.’’ And Abner Dow’s wife went 
through the darkness toward the cabin of old Draco. 

The next afternoon a group of people climbed the hill on 
the side of which stood the cottage of Leah Grettel, whom 
they called the Witch Girl. Muttering, calling and threat- 
ening, their voices rose in excitement as they drew near. 

‘* The witch! The Witch Girl! Call her forth!”’ 
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** Let the Witch Girl show herself !”’ 

‘* Burn the roof over her !”’ 

Near the top of the hill Ethan Dolittle turned and 
addressed those behind him: ‘‘ Neighbors, harken ! 
We have determined after grave converse to extirpate 
from our midst one who hath worked sore mischief to 
us and to ours. The time for punishment hath come ! 
Away with all workers of witchcraft and sorcery !’’ 

** She hath been seen sitting on Great Rock at ae 
in the guise of a blackbird, guarding the Pirate gold,”’ 
said a voice. ‘‘ Deal with her as with her granddam !"’ 
said another. ‘‘ Ay, burn her! Burn her!’’ 

Ethan Dolittle turned a face livid with excitement. 
‘* If there be any one here who hath fear let him turn 
back ere we set the flame to yon cursed dwelling !”’ 

At these words the voices rose to a hubbub betore the 
cottage. Then the door opened, and a. girl stood 
between the hazel boughs in front of her home. She 
was slim and very white, saving for the darkness of her 
eyes and the flame of her hair. Ethan Dolittle stepped 
forward, his voice ringing harshly upon the quiet air. 

‘* Leah Grettel, you have been accused of practicing 
sorcery and witchcraft, and it hath been determined to 
pass sentence upon you now. You are to be reckoned 
with straightway for the usage of spells that have worked 
destruction upon our crops and cattle.”’ 

Her clear voice sounded strangely upon his hard one. 

‘* Then art not afraid lest I practice them on thyself ?’’ 

‘* Hark, she doth confess it! She acknowledges her 
guilt! Seize her! Seize the witch !’’ cried several. 

‘* Ye have heard this blasphemous confession,”’ spoke 
Ethan Dolittle. ‘‘ There is no need of trial remaining. 
Before meeting the punishment which is your just due, 
Leah Grettel, you are bounden to acknowledge two 
things: Firstly, whence comes your corn whilst our own 
is dead? Secondly, as to the secret of the Pirate gold, 
of which your granddam knew, yet refused to speak.” 

The light blazed in the girl’s eyes, then she said: _ 

‘* As it pleases you to put me to death I would fain 
keep what knowledge I possess.”’ ; 

‘* Then the knowledge is yours ?’’ said Ethan Dolittle. 

‘* I said not so,’’ she answered. 

‘* If it be so it shall be yielded up,’’ he cried, startin 
forward as if to seize her by the arm. But she turne 
her eyes upon him and he drew back, passing a hand 
across his brow where the veins stood out like cords. 
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‘* Harken the purpose of her intent,’ he said. ‘‘ She 
hath the Evil Eye! She is awitch! Cast her out!’’ 

One after another took up the words, pressing per- 
ceptibly nearer. There were a few who halted, startled 
by the unexpected beauty and gentleness of the girl. 
Suddenly Abner Dow’s wife stepped outward, with a 
mien all unlike her usually timid one, and spoke : 

‘* Neighbors, I should deliberate about condemning 
yon maid. We may yet be able to draw from her the 
secret of the hidden gold. She herself doth not deny 
the knowledge.’’ 

‘* Faith !’’ said her husband in stern amazement. But 
Holdfast Hapgood followed her, saying : 

‘*’T were well to weigh the words of Mistress Dow.”’ 

‘* Yield not to evil for the sake of gold!”’ broke in 
Ethan Dolittle angrily ; ‘‘ the witch shall die!” 

But several had come forward at Hapgood’s words and 
stood discussing the possibility of learning aught about 
the buried treasure. ‘‘ We have sore need of gold,’’ 
cried they. ‘‘ Draw from the lass the secret of it first ; 
then deal with her. There are other means than death.’’ 

A scornful smile stirred the Witch Girl’s lips, but she 
caught a warning glance from Abner Dow’s wife, who, 
unnoticed, had come nearer, until she stood face to face 
with Ethan Dolittle. 

Abner Dow spoke beneath his breath: ‘‘ It ill 
beseems you, Faith, to be so forward !’’ 

‘*’*Twere time, indeed, for women to speak when 
strong men seek to kill a maid,’’ she said aloud. 

‘* Dost know you speak of a witch?’’ said Dow. 

‘* Not so! It hath not been proven,’’ Faith said. 
‘* Harken, all of you! This is but a maid, whose por- 
tion hath been neglect and sorrow. As there is a God 
above us her blood will be upon the heads of those 
whose hands are dyed in it ” Her voice suddenly 
broke, and turning to Abner Dow she clung to his arm. 
‘* Oh, Abner, have no part with this terrible deed !’’ 

Before he could answer in his displeasure, Holdfast 
Hapgood held his hand up and spoke in spite of Ethan 
Dolittle, who moved here and there, talking excitedly : 

‘* Neighbors, there is some wisdom in Mistress Dow’s 
words. We best not be too hasty. Bid the maid point 
out, if she knows it, where lies the buried treasure. 
Then, if we find it not, let her be dealt with in fair trial.’’ 

Faith Dow looked up beseechingly at her husband: 
‘* Abner, as thou lovest me, harken to this.’’ 
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In drawing near to speak to his wife Abner Dow had 
confronted the Witch Girl. She was very young. He 
had not thought to find her gentle and beautiful. Trul 
it seemed a rare thing for men to do—to kill a maid. 
Now, if she were but old and hideous. Something 
seemed clearing from his brain, as had been the way of 
late when away from Ethan Dolittle’s revengefulness. 
His wife’s hand touched him, and he said: 

‘* Mayhap Holdfast Hapgood doth speak with discre- 
tion. Let the maid be questioned first ; then dealt with.’”’ 

Holdfast Hapgood held his hand up again, and spoke : 

‘* We came hither to administer justice, and not to 
seek gold. Charges have been made against yon maid. 
If they can be proven we are here to prove them. If they 
cannot it is time enough to think of gold afterward. 
Dost agree to this, Abner Dow, Wellbeing Tudor, 
Daniel Littlehouse?”” A murmur of agreement arose 
from the men, saving Ethan Dolittle, who showed a livid 
countenance, yet was unable to prevent the action from 
passing out of his hands. 

‘* Let her be questioned,’’ said Abner Dow. 

Therefore, as Holdfast Hapgood was pronounced 
good at reasoning, he was chosen to come forward. He 
motioned the girl to step out, which she did. Hapgood 
then questioned : 

‘*It hath been said that the meeting-house bell is 
wont to ring of itself at this maid’s circumvention. Who 
makes this charge ?’”’ 

‘* Ethan Dolittle,’’ said a voice. 





‘* All have heard it,’’ said Ethan Dolittle surlily. 

‘* What of it?”’ asked Hapgood of the maid. 

‘*] know naught of it,’’ she answered; but Abner 
Dow’s wife spoke : 

‘* Master Hapgood, I must tell that which I know. 
On the last night of such report I myself did see old 
Draco, the halt-wit, climb down from the belfry tower. 
Who incited him to this action I know not.”’ 

Another voice spoke from the crowd: ‘‘ ’Tis said she 
hath the witch’s mark put upon her by her granddam, 
and that her left elbow is hard as stone.’’ 

** What of this ?’’ Hapgood said to the girl. 

A flush passed over her face, leaving it paler. She 
loosened the neck of her homespun gown, and, holdin 
her kerchief together, drew her arm from its sleeve an 
held it outward for all to see. It was soft and white like 
the arm of babyhood, with no spot nor blemish. 
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‘* For shame !’’ spoke Keturah Dow; ‘‘ she doth but 
strive to work her art again.”’ 

‘* Will Mistress Faith Dow step hither and seek the 
witch’s mark ?’’ said Hap ‘ 

Faith Dow laid her hand upon the arm held outward 
in the sunset light. 

‘* Naught is amiss with it, and no mark,”’ she said. 

The men began to look inquiringly at each other and 
half suspiciously at Ethan Dolittle. 

‘* Are there more charges against this maid?’’ asked 
Holdfast Hapgood. 

A_ voice gan: ‘‘ Ethan Dolittle saith——’’ but 
Dolittle strode angrily forward. 

‘*Notso! I say naught, excepting that enough hath 
been proven already to hang a score suchas she. What 
of the corn that ripened in the midst of famine? What 
of the Evil Eye with which she hath bewitched mine own 
son? What of os 

‘* Leah Grettel, what dost say ?’’ spoke Hapgood. 

** Of your son,”’ said she, turning her eyes upon Ethan 
Dolittle, ‘‘ 1 say naught, saving that I grieve to have 
been the cause of giving him sorrow, in that he was 
made to leave his home. It ill behooves me to prate of 
one who alone of all my kind did show me courtesy. 
As you well know, I sought him not, nor have I deserved 
the unreasoning hatred with which you have followed 
me since I refused to sell to you the small tract of land 
which is my sole possession.’’ There was a sudden 
stir and murmur at this, and Ethan Dolittle clenched his 
fists and panted audibly. ‘‘ Of the corn, the secret is 
little, when told. Back of my cottage there is an old 
well which, as is known, has never gone dry.’’ There 
was a slight murmur of assent at this. ‘‘ It is now very 
low, but day by day I have drawn water and with my own 
hands have kept tresh the little patch of corn from the 
well until it ripened. That is all.’’ 

‘*Hath any one aught to say to this?’’ spoke 





Hapgood. 

Ethan Dolittle’s voice broke out: ‘‘ Let her say what 
the corn was doing in our doorways yesterday at dawn.”’ 

‘* You had none. I thought to share what was left. 
It was not much, and I meant no harm,’’ she replied. 

Here several voices clamored to hear of the gold. 

‘* What dost say?”’ asked Hapgood. 

‘* That which I have said,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ if, because 
of an unreasoning hatred to me and my kind, I am to 
die, then do I keep my counsel. If I go my way 
unharmed, then will I share with you that which I have 
learned. If naught comes of it, then can I go my way 
alone and you have naught to fear of me.’’ 

A murmur of assent greeted this. 

‘* Neighbors, is this agreed to?’’ asked Hapgood. 

A chorus of voices agreed. 

‘Tis well,” said Hapgood, ‘‘ in spite of the charges 
laid at your door, sufficient hath not been proven as yet 
to warrant the punishment at first deemed your due.”’ 
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‘* Hence I hold the promise of my life from you, 
Master Hapgood, and Master Dow and his wife ?’’ spoke 
the girl. Faith Dow touched her husband’s arm plead- 
ingly. Ethan Dolittle spoke out angrily, but Abner 
Dow suddenly raised his eyes from the ground. ‘‘ It is 
well,’’ he said ; ‘‘ mayhap we have been too precipitate.”’ 

‘* Neighbors,’’ spoke Hapgood, ‘‘ we agree to let this 
maid go unaccused of further misdemeanor, and she, in 
turn, is to intrust us with the secret of the Pirate treasure. 
If naught come of it we can deal with her in tolerance 
and justice afterward. Is this agreed?’’ 

‘* Ay! Ay!” echoed the others. 

‘*T had no such knowledge from my grandmother 
concerning the hidden gold,’’ spoke Ped Grettel, look- 
ing fearlessly about her. ‘‘ I can only divulge that which 
I myself have but just learned. If it be not true I am 
blameless and in your power. But one thing I know: 
if my grandmother held aught in confidence for another 
she died rather than betray it. For she did make my 
mother promise never to sell the land on this hillside, 
and ~~ mother, who was sickly and who died suddenly 
soon afterward, told me the same, and I was left alone. 
That which I am told I tell you; you will have need of 
picks and spades for digging.’’ 

Hapgood dispatched two men to the foot of the hill. 
When they returned the girl pointed to the clump of 
trees behind her cottage. 

‘*] am told ’tis there, sunken in the old well which 
hath never before gone dry. Dig!’’ she said. 

Hollow sounds of pick and spade came from out 
the shadow of the trees. It was slow work, and the 
men took turns going down into the well—all saving 
Ethan Dolittle, who walked to and fro, talking to him- 
self and gesticulating angrily. Abner Dow’s wife alone 
stood apart, listening to the sounds from the well, her 
face burning with excitement, lest naught should come 
of the digging. 

‘** Oh, it naught be found in the well, we ourselves 
will deal with her hereafter. And I’ll warrant ’twill not 
be in this manner,’’ spoke Mistress Dolittle. 

‘* Harken!’ cried Faith Dow, darting forward. 
There came a call from the well: ‘‘ Come down! 
Come down! We have struck something!” Abner 
Dow let himself down while the others rushed to the 
well’s edge and peered over. There came a metallic 
echo as the spades struck something. Then Plenty 

Hapgood leaned over and laid a warning finger upon 
her lips. All knew what that meant, and only the 









sounds of the picks followed. Suddenly Hapgood stood 
upright and wiped his brow, which was crimson. He 
motioned for a rope and his wife let it down to him. 
The men drew themselves up by it. Once landed they 
began to pull something upward until a dark object 
appeared at the well’s edge and with a final tug was 
dragged upon the ground. 

en Holdfast Hapgood stood up and wiped his face. 
‘* We've got it!’’ he said aloud. It was moulded and 
corroded, but evidently a chest of great age. 

‘* Fetch it out to the hiliside and prove it is but a 
sham, an art to work further upon us,”’ said Ethan 
Dolittle who had drawn near. 

‘* Nay, ’twere a passing heavy art,’’ said Holdfast, 
rubbing his arms. But Faith Dow, unnoticed, fled sob- 
bing into the cottage. The men carried the chest out 
into the serene light of evening. 

** Set to’t!’’ said Hapgood. They strove to break 
the fastenings with the picks, but the ancient hinges were 
made for time. By-and-by they yielded to stroke and 
tug, and the chest lay open. The top was a moulded 
mass of rubbish, which Hapgood cleared away, reveal- 
ing that it were well-nigh full of leathern bags. One by 
one he laid them upon the grass. 

‘**Twere well ye did not burn yon maid beneath her 
roof, neighbors,’’ he said, turning his keen eyes upon 
them all. ‘‘ She hath given a secret that means much 
wealth for one girl. For the gold is hers, being found 
on her land !”’ 

‘* Not so, she hath purchased her life with it,’’ spoke 
Ethan Dolittle’s harsh tone ; ‘‘ the gold is ours. here 
is yet time enough to convict her of sorcery.”’ 

oldfast cut the waxed string around the neck of a 
bag and poured its contents on the ground. A pile of 
Spanish gold rolled out. 

‘*’Twere well worth its weight in witchcraft,’’ said 
Hapgood, feeling bag after bag. ‘‘ Yon lass could buy 
us and our land, and our grandchildren after us, if she 
wills.’”’ He dipped his hand in the pile, and several 
took up a coin to assure themselves of its reality. 
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‘* The one who hath worked evil is still in our midst,”’ 
spoke Ethan Dolittle. ‘‘ Who can yet prove that this is 
the Pirate gold?”’ 

‘*I!” said Abner Dow’s wife. She stood before 
them beside Leah Grettel. Her husband uttered a 
warning exclamation, but she smiled up at him and 
spoke clearly. ‘‘ Neighbors, now that I hold the prom- 
ise of this maid’s life, I have somewhat to make known. 
Last night I learned that old Draco lay dying, and I 
went straightway to his cottage with a portion of food, 
lest he should be alone. But I found one ministering to 
him.”’ She laid her hand upon the girl’s arm, ‘* ’Twas 
this maid. We stayed by him until breath left him, but 
ere he died he did seemingly regain his wits, for he 
thought himself to be a lad once more and in employ of 
the Pirates. Straightway he began to talk of ese and 
I harkened. This was whet he said.’’ She paused, and 
every one leaned forward, hanging on her words. 
‘** We'll sink it, masters,’ saith he, ‘i’ th’ old well on 
the hillside, which ne’er runs dry. ’Twill be safe enow 
i’ th’ old well in the hazel trees.’ And hearing this, 
neighbors, I knew it for truth, as did this maid here.’’ 

‘* And how comes it that Mistress Dow hath kept this 
to herself to-day, letting it appear that ’twas the girl 
alone who had the knowledge ?”’ demanded Dolittle. 

‘* Why, Master Dolittle? For that I likewise learned 
from this maid that there is one amongst us who hath 
importuned her incessantly to part with her small tract 
of land. And why? Was it because he suspected this 
thing? Also, that upon her refusal to do so he hath so 
turned to ill account all that hath happened in our midst 
that the minds and hearts of every one have been 
incensed against Leah Grettel until a charge of witchcraft 
was brought, and—oh, shame be it to say the words !— 
this very eve at sunset her roof was to have been burned 
above her—a deed which was so horrible to me that I 
did use the finding of the gold as an excuse to strive to 
save her life. The life of a lonely girl, neighbors—a 
girl who hath been shunned by all her kind, but hath 
kept undimmed in her heart the grace of forgiveness. 
’Tis plain why she ye called Witch was down at our 
daorways at midnight. *Twas to share with us the last 
of her store. For this, and such as this, ye would have 
had her life. Oh, shame, shame, Master Dolittle !’’ 

‘* Say you she hath wrought no harm, Mistress Dow ?’’ 
cried Ethan Dolittle, choking with rage. ‘‘ ’Tis speech 
without warrant. The girl hath not denied the charge of 
witchcraft ; it shall brand her while she lives.’’ 

Leah Grettel raised her hand: ‘*‘ As God is over us,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ I have worked no spell nor sorcery, nor do 
I know aught of such matters. Nor would I bring aught 
but good to you now if I could.’’ Her eyes rested plead- 
ingly upon the faces around her, and Hapgood spoke : 

‘* Well said, lass! Methinks you already bring us 
luck, for yonder is a cloud arising which surely means 
rain, and when we take the gold down yonder to Abner 
Dow’s cottage ’twill be divided, and a goodly portion 
is yours by right. Go slow, Master Dolittle, about 
branding yon maid as a witch. Her dowry will be a 
passing heavy one, and should she wed soon it may be 
when the trading vessel returns.’’ But Ethan Dolittle 
turned on his heel and strode down the hill muttering. 
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Holdfast and the men lifted the chest and bore it 
ahead, followed by the group who were chattering and 
speculating about the events of the day. Faith Dow 
was talking earnestly to her husband, and he listene«| 
with his head bent as in shame. 

‘* First say that I am forgiven, Abner !’’ said she. 

‘* Albeit I would not have you forward, Faith, I thin! 
you spoke under conviction, and that we were blamab!: 
in following Master Dolittle, who hath been overhasty. 

Faith Dow held her hand out to the girl. ‘‘ Come! ” 
she said. But Leah Grettel looked at her wondering]\. 
** You are to come home with us—until the return «1 
the trading vessel, it may be.”’ 

**Ay, come, lass!’’ spoke Abner Dow; ‘‘ somewh:'t 
is due to you.”’ 

The giri covered her face with her hands. ‘‘ Home ! 
she murmured, ‘‘ Home!’’ 

Then Abner Dow’s wife took her by the hand, and 
they went down the hill together in the windy twilight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: THE THREE- FINGERED 
TRAMP 
ROAD-SHOULDERED, brutal and lazy 


f was Bill Hennard. Son of a pros- 
perous farmer, he had inherited a 
fine property. But he was as lazy 
as he was strong, and had soon 
run through his property and followed the 
usual course from laziness to crime. Bill 
had seen the inside of more than one jail. 
He had left Downey’s Dump the evening 
before and avoiding the roads had struck 
through the woods to visit a partner in crime 
which he was supposed to have. He must 
approach by the woods. He was much 
fuddled when he left Downey’s; the night 
was cloudy and consequently he wandered 
round and round till he was completely 
lost. He slept under a tree—a cold, miser- 
able sleep it was—and in the sunless morn- 
ing he set out with little certainty to find his pal. After 
several hours’ plunging around in the woods he stumbled 
on the trail that led him to the boys’ camp. He was now 
savage with hunger and annoyance, and reckless with bottle 
assistance ; and no longer avoiding being seen, he walked 
up to the door just as Yan was frying meat for the midday 
meal, which he expected to eat alone. At the sound of 
footsteps Yan turned, expecting to see Sam or Guy. But 
here was a big, rough-looking tramp. 

‘ Well, sonny, cooking dinner? 1’ll be glad to j’ine ye,” 
he said with an unpleasant and fawning smile. ‘‘ Where’s 
your folks, sonny ?”’ 

" ** Haven't any—here,’’ replied Yan in some fear, 
remembering now the tramps of Glenyan. 

‘* Hm—all alone? Camped all alone, are ye?’ 

‘* The other fellows are away till the afternoon.’’ 

‘* Well, how nice. Glad to know it. I'll trouble 
you to hand me that stick,’’ and now the tramp’s 
inanner changed from fawning to command as he 
pointed to Yan’s bow hanging unstrung. 

‘*That’s my bow,” replied Yan, in fear and 
hesitation. 

‘*T won't tell ye a second time; hand me that 
stick.”’ 

Yan stood still; the desperado sprang up, seized 
the bow and gave him two or three blows on the 
back aad legs. ‘*‘ Now get me my dinner an’ be 
quick about it or I’ll break yer useless neck.”’ 
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Yan now realized that he had fallen in the power 
of the worst enemy of all harmless campers, and 
he bitterly repented neglect of Raften’s advice to 
have a big dog in camp. He glanced around and 
would have run, but the tramp was too quick for 
him and grabbed him by the collar. 

‘*Oh, no you don’t; hold on, sonny. I'll fix 
you so you'll do as you're told.” FIle cut the 
bowstring from its place, and violently throwing 
Yan down he tied his feet so that they had about 
eighteen inches play. Then he struck him with the 
bow across the shins a number of heavy blows that 
made poor Yan groan with pain. 

‘*Now rush around and get my dinner—I’m 
hungry ; an’ don’t you sp’ile it in the cooking or 
I'll use the gad on you, an’ if you holler or try to 
cut that coord I'll kill ye—see that?’’ and he got 
out an ugly-looking knife. 

Tears of agony ran down Yan's face as he limped 
about to obey the brute’s orders. 

‘* Here, you move a little faster,’’ and the tramp 
turned from poking the fire with the bow to give 
Yan another sounding blow with the blazing end. 

It the tramp had looked down the trail just then 
he would have seen a small tow-topped figure that 
turned and scurried away at the sound. 

Yan had been well used to blows, but this latest tyrant 
seemed careless of his life, even. ‘‘ Are you going to kill 
me?’’ he burst out in a flood of tears after another attack 
for stumbling in his shackles. 

“ Don’t know but what I will when I’ve got through with 
ve,”’ replied the desperado. ‘* I'll take some more o’ that 
meat an’ don’t you let it burn, neither. Where's the sugar 
lor the coffee? I'll get a bigger club if you don’t look 
spry;’’ and so the tramp was served with his meal. 

‘‘ Now bring me some tobaccer or I'll poke yer eyes 
out,’ and he thrust the flaming bow-end into Yan's face. 

‘* Here, what’s that box? Bring that out here,’’ and the 
tramp pointed to the box in which 
they kept some spare clothes. 

sring that here; and Yan 
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in deadly struggle. Turk was not with his 
master and the tramp had lost his knife, 
so it was a hand-to-hand conflict—a few 
clinches, a few heavy blows, and it was easy 
to see who must win. Caleb was old and 
slight ; the tramp, strong and heavy-built, 
and just drunk enough to be dangerous, was 
too much for him, and after a couple of 
rounds Caleb fell writhing with a foul blow. 
The tramp felt again for his knife, swore 
savagely, looked around for a club, found 
only a big stone, and would have done no 
one knows what, when there was a yell from 
behind and another big man crashed down 
the trail, and the tramp found William Raften, 
J puffing and panting, with Guy close behind. 





The stone he meant for Caleb was hurled at 








William, who dodged it, and now there was 





was of hunting pattern, had a brass deer on 
the handle ; second, the hand that grasped it had only three 
fingers! Three fingers ! 

‘* What’s that other box in there ?’’ 

‘* That’s—that’s—only our food box.’’ 

‘* You lie to me, will ye?’’ and again the stick descended. 
Haul it out.”’ 

_oan.” 

‘** Haul it out or I’ll choke ye.”’ 

Yan tried, but it was too heavy. 

‘* Get out, ye useless pup,’’ and the tramp walked into 
the teepee, and gave Yan a kick that sent him headlong 
out on the ground. 





























“THE LYNX WAS SNARLING AND GROWLING 
FEROCIOUSLY. YAN TOOK DELIBERATE AIM" 


The boy was badly bruised but saw his only chance. 
The big knife was there. He seized it, cut the cord on his 
legs, flung the knife afar in the swamp and ran like a Deer. 
The tramp rushed out of the teepee yelling and cursing. 
Yan might have gotten away had he been in good shape. 
But the tramp’s brutality really had crippled Yan and the 
monster was rapidly overtaking him, as he sped down the 
handiest, the south, trail, when inthe trees ahead he sighted a 
familiar figure, and yelling with all his remaining strength, 
‘* Caleb! Caleb!!’’ he fell swooning in the grass. 

There is no mistaking the voice of dire distress. Caleb 
hurried up and with one consent he and the tramp grappled 


an even fight. Had the tramp had his knife 

it might have gone hard with Raften, but fist 
to fist the farmer had the odds. The desperado went 
down with a crusher straight from the shoulder. 

It seemed a veritable battlefield —three on the ground, 
and Raften, red-faced and puffing but sturdy and fearless, 
standing in utter perplexity. 

‘* Fwhat does it all mane ?’’ 

** T'll tell you, Mr. Raften,’’ chirped in Guy, as he stole 
from his safe shelter. 

‘* Oh, yer here, are ye, Guy? Go and git me a rope at 
camp. Quick now,” as the tramp began to move. As 
soon as the rope came Raiten tied the fellow’s arms safely. 

‘*’ Pears to me Oi've seen that hand befoore,”’ remarked 
Raften as the three fingers caught his eye. 

Yan now sat up and gazed about in a dazed way. 

Raften went over to Caleb and said, ‘* Caleb, 
air ye horrt? It's me— it's Bill Raften.”’ 

Caleb rolled his eyes and looked around. 

Yan came over now and knelt down. ‘‘ Are you 
hurt, Mr. Clark ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ he gasped, ‘* only winded.”’ 

‘* Got his wind knocked out,’’ Raften explained ; 
‘* he'll be all right in a minute or so. Guy, bring 
some wather.”’ 

Yan told his story and Guy supplied an important 
chapter. He had got nearly to camp when he 
heard the tramp beating Yan, who had been left 
there alone. His first impulse, to run home to his 
puny father, was replaced with the wiser one to 
go for brawny Mr. Raften, who arrived just in time. 
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The tramp, now sitting up, was swearing savagely. 

‘* Now, me foine feller,’’ said William, ‘* we’ll 
take ye back to camp fur a little visit before we 
take ye to the pen. A year in the cooler will do 
ye more good, Oi’m thinkin’, than ony other 
treatment. Here, Guy, you take the rope and fetch 
the feller to camp while I help Caleb.” 

Guy was in his glory. The tramp was forced 
to go ahead, Guy tollowed, holding the rope and 
playing horse, shouting, ‘‘ Ch’ —ch’—ch’—get up, 
horsey,’’? while William helped old Caleb with a 
gentleness that reminded him of a time long ago 
when Caleb had so helped him, after a falling tree 
had nearly killed him in the woods, 

At camp they found Sam, astonished at the pro- 
cession, for he knew nothing of the day’s events. 

It was a singular sight to see the men, Caleb and 
Raften, deadly enemies an hour ago, now made 
friends by a fight. 

Tositat the same fireside has always been a sacred 
bond, and the scene of twenty years before was now 
renewed in the Raften woods— William and Caleb 
camped together in good fellowship. 

Raften was a magistrate. He sent Sam with an 
order to the constable to come for the prisoner. Yan 

went to the house for provisions. The tramp was securely 
fastened to a tree. Caleb was in the teepee lying down. 
Raften went in fora few minutes and when he came out 
the tramp was gone. His bonds were cut, not slipped. 
How could he have gotten away without help? 

** Never mind,’’ said Raften, ‘* that three-fingered hand 
is easy to follow. Caleb, ain’t that Bill Hennard ?’ 

‘* T reckon.” 

The men had a long talk. Caleb told of the loss of his 
revolver and of its recovery. They both remembered that 
Hennard was close by at the time of the quarrel over the horse 
trade. There was much that explained itself and much of 
mystery that remained. The three- 
fingered tramp never turned up 
again. Itwas found out afterward 
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obeyed in fear and trembling. 
** Open it.” 

‘*T can’t; it’s locked and Sam 
has the key.” 

‘“ He has, has he? Wall, I have 
a key that will open it;’’ and so 
he smashed the lid with the axe. 
rhen he ran through the pockets, 
got Yan’s old silver watch and 
chain, and in Sam’s trousers 
pocket he got two dollars. 
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‘“ Ha, that’s just what I need in 
my business,’’ and the tramp put 
the money in his own pockets. 
‘*’ Pears to me the fire needs a lit- 
tle wood,”’ he remarked as his eye 
tell on Yan’s quiverful of arrows, 
and he gave that a kick that sent 
most of them into the blaze. 

‘* Now, sonny, don’t look at me 
(\uite so hard, like you was taking 
notes, or I may have to cut yer 
“iroat and put you in the swamp 
hole to keep ye from telling tales.”’ 

Yan was truly in terror of his life 
now, 

’ Bring me the whetstone,’’ the 
tyrant growled, ‘‘ an’ some more 
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that his partner, hearing of his 
pal’s plight, had hunted him out in 
the woods and it was he who had 
cut his cords. Three years after- 
ward the newspapers told of the 
escape of two burglars from a far- 
away city penitentiary, and one of 
them, shot while attempting to 
escape, was a big dark man with 
three fingers on his right hand ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI: THE NEW 
KIND OF 'COON 


HE bringing together of old Caleb 

and William Raften, and the 
good understanding that followed, 
was such a joyous event for old 
Caleb that he must make some sort 
ot a celebration. He consulted the 
boys. Yan thought another ’Coon 
hunt would be the very thing, and 
that was adopted. 

The hunt was to come off the 
next night and the hunters met at 
Caleb’s at ten o’clock. Among 
them were three new boys. 
Wesley Boyle, a dark-skinned, 
hook-nosed boy of fiiteen; Pete 
Boyle, his brother, about thirteen, 
fair, fat, freckled and with a mar- 











Yan did so. The tramp began 


velous squint; and their cousin 





Whetting his long knife and Yan 
two things that stuck in his 

T ‘ rare 4 . “<c . 

memory: first, the knife, which 


“*WELL, SONNY, COOKING DINNER? i’LL BE GLAD TO J’INE YE,’ 


WITH AN UNPLEASANT AND FAWNING SMILE” 


Char-less, good-natured and giggly. 
rhe earth, as well as the brook 
bed, was dry as a bone and the 


HE SAID 
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prospect of finding a’Coon was very poor. There was but one 
favorable side to the drought. All the water now was in two 
or three ponds scattered along the brook bed. The largest of 
these was the boys’ swimming-pond. ‘The woods kept along 
the brook with almost no interruption. So beginning at their 
own camp the boys, with Caleb, and Turk, the faithful old hound, 
worked up stream to the second pond. 

Turk once or twice showed signs of interest in the trai] but 
decided against it. They continued to work up the stream and 
stumbled and jumped over logs and brush piles. 

Turk went to the pond, now little more than a mud-puddle. 
His first intention had been evidently to drink and bathe; but he 
soon got wind of something that he deemed worth following up. 
A loud, short bark was the first notice the ‘**‘ waiting line”’ had —a 
few more, then an opening blast of his deepest strain. 

** Turk’s struck it rich now,” observed Caleb. The bawling was 
strong but not very regular, showing that the animal’s course was 
crooked. Then there was a long break in it, showing possibly that 
the creature had run a fence or swung from one tree to another. 

** That’s a ’Coon,”’ said Yan eagerly. Caleb made_no reply. 

The hound tongued a long way off but came back to the pond 
and had one or two checks. 

** It’s a great running for a’Coon,’”’ Yan remarked at length, in 
doubt. Then to Caleb: ‘* What do you think?”’ 

Caleb answered slowly, *‘ I dunno’ what to think. It runs too 
far fur a’Coon an’ ain’t treed yet ; an’ I kin tell by his voice 
‘Turk’s mad. If ye wuz by him now ye’d see ail his back hair 
standin’ up.’’ 

Another circle was announced by the dog’s baying, and then the 
high-pitched yelping told that the game was treed at last. 

** Wall, that puts Fox and Skunk out of it,’’ said the trapper, 
** but it certainly don’t act like a ’Coon on the ground.,’’ 

‘* First there gets the ’Coon,” shouted Wesley Boyle, and the 
boys skurried through the dark woods, getting many a scratch and 
fall. Yan and Wesley arrived together and touched the tree at the 
same moment. The rest came straggling up. All attention was 
now on old Turk, who was barking most savagely up the tree. 

** Don’t unnerstan’ it at all, at all,’’ said Caleb. ‘* ’Coony kind 
o’ tree, but dog don’t act ’Coony.’’ 

** Let’s have a fire,’’ said the Woodpecker, and the two crowds 
of boys each began a fire and strove hard to get theirs first ablaze. 
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The firelight reached far up into the night and once or twice the 
boys thought they saw the glowing eyes of the ’Coon. 

** Now, who’s to climb?” asked the Medicine Man. 

** IT will, I will,’’ etc., seven times repeated. 

** Yer mighty keen hunters, but I want ye to know I can’t tell 
what it is up the tree. It may be a powerful big ’Coon, but seems 
to me the Dog acts a little like it was a Cat, and ’tain’t so long 
since there was Pantherinthis county. Ef it’sa Cat himas climbs 
is liable to get his face scratched, but I think it’s something dan- 
gerous by the actions of the Dog. The fact of him treein’ for the 
Dog don’t prove that he’s afraid of him; lots of animals does that 
coz they don’t want to be bothered with his noise. Now, who 
wants the job?”’ 

For half a minute no one spoke. Then Yan, ‘‘ I'll go if you’ll 
lend me the revolver.’ 

** So would I,” said Wesley quickly. 

‘* Wall, now, we’ll draw straws.” 

Yan won. Caleb felled a thin tree against the big one and Yan 
climbed it, but arrived at the branches without seeing anything. 
The flickering fires sent shadow blots and light spots all through 
the foliage. Yan scrambled up higher. He thought he heard a 
’Coon snarl above him. He was almost beyond the light of the fires 
now. He shouted, ‘‘ ’Coon here all right,’’ and swung to a higher 
crotch. As he did so a rattling growl sounded close to him, and 
looking downward he saw, on a large branch between him and the 
ground, and climbing savagely toward him, an enormous Lynx! 

Yan got such a shock that he nearly lost his hold, but quickly 
recovering he braced himself in a crotch, got out the revolver just 
as the Lynx, with a fierce snarl, leaped to a side branch. That 
brought it nearly on a line with Yan. He nervously cocked the 
revolver and scarcely attempiing to sight in the darkness he fired 
and missed. ‘The Lynx recoiled a little and crouched at the report. 
The boys below raised a shout and Turk outdid them all in racket. 

** A Lynx,’’ Yan shouted, and his voice had a note of fear in it. 

** Look out,” Caleb shouted. ‘* Better not let him get too close.’’ 

The Lynx was snarling and growling ferociously. Yan’s hand 
still trembled, but he took more deliberate aim and the savage crea- 
ture leaped wildly from the tree and flopped to the ground below, 
mortally wounded but full of fight. Turk rushed at it but got a 
slap from its armed paw that sent him off howling. It turned 
to escape, but the Dog kept bothering it so it had to turn and 
fight, till Yan managed to reach the earth again, and with the 
revolver put an end to the fight and the career of a dreaded animal. 
For the Lynx had long been prowling through the Sanger woods 
and had killed so many lambs that Raften himself had offered ten 
dollars reward for its destruction. This was a large sum in Sanger 
and several parties of young men had gone out to win the bounty. 
They had not been able even to find the creature, and Yan,as Sam 
said, had, with his usual good luck, landed square on his feet. 
This proved to be the same Lynx, and Raften, true to his word, 
paid over the reward, making Yan feel very rich, for this was by far 
the largest sum he had ever owned in his life. 


CHAPTER XXXVUI: THE RIVAL TRIBES 


Wysstey BOYLE was deeply disappointed now that he had 

not been the lucky one to climb the tree. He was a strong 
and keen boy, eager to be leader and do things. He and his 
friends were greatly interested in the Sanger Indians’ camp, and 
one outcome of the meeting at Caleb’s and the hunting together 
was the formation of another tribe of Indians composed of the 
three Boyle boys and a town boy named Cyrus Digby. 

Since most of these were Boyles and the hunting-grounds were 
the Boyle woods around the marshy pond, and especially because 
they had read of a band of Indians named Boilers or Stoneboilers 
(Assiniboins), they called themselves the Boilers. Wesley, with 
his dark complexion, made a fine Chief. His hooked nose, black 
hair and dark eyes got for him the very appropriate name of 
Blackhawk. The city boy, being a noisy show-off who did little 
work, was called Bluejay. Peter Boyle was Peetweet, and on 
account of his habit of snickering Char-less was called Redsquirrel. 

They made their camp as much as possible like that of the 
Sangers and adopted their customs, but a deadly rivalry sprang up 
between them from the first meeting. The Sangers felt that they 
were old, experienced woodcrafters. The Boilers thought they 
knew as much and more, and they outnumbered the Sangers. 
Active rivalry led to open hostilities. There was a general battle 
with fists and mud that proved a draw. Then a duel between 
Jeaders was arranged. Chief Woodpecker and Chief Blackhawk 
fought, and Blackhawk won the fight andascalp. The Boilers were 
wild with enthusiasm. They proposed to take the whole Sanger 
camp, but in a hand-to-hand fight of the whole tribes it was another 
draw. Guy, however, scored a glorious victory over Char-less. 

Now Little Beaver challenged Blackhawk to combat. It was 
scornfully accepted, but again the Boiler Chief was victor, and got 
another scalp, while Little Beaver got a black eye and a bad licking. 
But the enemy retired. Yan had always been considered a timid 
boy at Bonnerton, but that was the result of his repressive home 
training. Sanger was making great changes. To be treated with 
respect by the head of the house was a new and delightful experi- 
ence. It developed his self-respect. His wood life was making 
him unmistakably self-reliant and his improved health made him 
more courageous. So next day, when the enemy appeared in full 
force, every one was surprised when Yan again challenged 
Blackhawk. They fought and to their still greater surprise Little 
Beaver won. Inspired by this they drove the Boilers from the 
field, and Sam and Yan each captured another scalp. 

The Sangers hada Grand Council and scalp dance in celebration 
that night around an outdoor fire. Caleb, who was now the 
Medicine Man, was sent for to be in it. 


After the dance Little Beaver, with face painted to match his 
fine black eye, made a little speech, claiming that the Boilers would 
certainly look for reénforcements and make a new attack, and that 
therefore the Sangers should try to add to their number, too. 

But the Medicine Man said: ** If I were you I’d fix up a peace ; 
now you’ve won you oughter invite them to a big Pow-wow.”’ 

These were the events that led to the friendly meeting of the 
two tribes in full warpaint. 

Chief Woodpecker first addressed them: ‘* Say, fellers — Brother 
Chiefs, I mean — this yer quar-ling don’t pay. We kin hev more 
fun working together. Let’s be friends and join in one tribe.” 

** All right,’’ said Blackhawk, ‘‘ but we’ll call the tribe the 
Boilers, for we have the majority ; and leave me as head Chief.’’ 

‘* You are mistaken about that. Our Medicine Man makes us 
even number, more than even weight. We got the best camp, hav- 
ing the swimming-pond ; we are the oldest tribe, not to speak of 
the success we had in a certain leetle business not Jong ago which 
the youngest of us kin remember.’’ 

As a matter of fact, it was the swimming-pond that turned the 
day. The Boilers voted to join the Sangers. 
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The question of a name was settled by Little Beaver. ‘* Boiler 
Warriors,” said he, *‘ it is the custom of the Indians to have the 
tribes divided in clans. We are the Sanger clan. You are the 
Boiler clan. But since we all live in Sanger we all belong to the 
Sanger tribe.’’ 

**Who isto be head Chief?’’ Blackhawk had no notion of 
submitting to Woodpecker, whom he had licked, nor would 
Woodpecker accept a Chief of the inferior tribe. Little Beaver 
was suggested, but in loyalty to his friend he declined. 

** Better leave that fur a few days till ye get better acquainted,”’ 
was the Medicine Man’s wise suggestion. 

The next two days were spent in camp. The Boilers had their 
teepee to make and beds to prepare, and the Sangers turned in 
to help. The days went by right merrily now — oh, so fast ! 

But the union of the tribes was far from complete. Blackhawk 
was inclined to be turbulent. He was heavier than Beaver. He 
could not understand how that slighter, younger boy could throw 
him and he was inclined to try again. Now Yan was growing 
stronger every day. He was quick and of very wiry build. In the 
first battle, which was entirely fisty, he was worsted. Then he 
decided to try on ‘‘a rough and tumble,’’ as they called it. He 
had worked his only trick and had won. But now Blackhawk 
wasn’t satisfied, and while he did not care to offer another deadly 
challenge, some days after the peace, by way of feeler, he offered to 
try a friendly throw for scalps. 

** Fists left out !’’ 

Just what Beaver wanted, and the bigger boy was sent flying. 

** If any other Boiler would like to try I’d be pleased to oblige 
him,’’ said Yan, just a little puffed up, as he held up the second 
scalp he had won from Blackhawk. 

Much to his surprise Bluejay, the city boy, accepted, and he was 
still more surprised when the city boy sent Aim down in the dust. 

** Best out of three,’’ shouted Woodpecker, quickly taking advan- 
tage of an unwritten law that when it is not stated to be in one try, 
usually called ‘* sudden death,’’ it is best out of three that counts. 

Yan knew now he had found a worthy foe. He dodged, waiting 
for an opening — gripped — locked —and had him on the hip he 
thought, but the city boy squirmed in time, yielding instead of 
resisting, and both went down tight locked. For a minute it was 
doubtful. But Yan quickly threw out a leg, got a little purchase 
and turned the city boy on his back. 

** Hooray for Little Beaver !”’ 

** One try more ; so far even,’’ cried Woodpecker. 

They closed again, but Yan was more than ever careful. The 
city boy was puffing hard. ‘The real trial was on and Cy went 
down quite easily. 

‘* Three cheers for Little Beaver,’’ and a fourth scalp was added 
to his collection. 


XXXIX: THE LONG SWAMP 


** DOYS,”’ said the Medicine Man when he realized the deadlock 

about leadership, ‘‘ when there’s a doubt about who is to 
lead the only way is for all Chiefs to resign and hev a new elec- 
tion.” The boys acted on this suggestion, but found another 
deadlock. Little Beaver refused to be put up. Woodpecker got 
three votes, Blackhawk three, and Bluejay one (his own). 

** Let’s wait till after the ‘ hard trip.’ That will show who is 
the real stuff, then have a new election,’’ suggested Little Beaver. 

This ** hard trip’’ was one that had long been promised them by 
Caleb —a three days’ expedition in the Long Swamp. This swamp 
was a tract ten miles wide and thirty miles long. It began about 
ten miles north of Sanger. It was only part swamp, but the dry 
places were long necks or rocky ridges like islands in the bogs. 
The land was worthless and the timber had been ruined by fire, so 
it continued an uninhabited wilderness. 

The boys were really going on an “‘ Indian trip’’ to explore the 
great unknown with every probability of adventure. 

They left camp at seven in the morning and after three hours’ 
tramp they got to the first part of the wilderness, a great tract of 
rocky land disfigured with blackened trees and stumps, but green 
in places with groves of young poplars or quakingasp. In another 
mile they reached the first stretch of live tamarack bog, and a wel- 
come halt for lunch was called. ‘‘ Camp! ”’ shouted the leader and 
the Indians ran each to do his part. Blackhawk and Bluejay 
returned with two pails of dirty, tepid, swampy water. 

‘* Why, that’s all there is,” was their defense. 

** Yan, you go and show them how to get good water,’’ said Caleb. 
So the second Sanger Chief, remembering his training, went to the 
edge of the swamp, and on the land twenty feet from the bog he 
began witha sharp stick todig a hole in the sandy loam. He made 
it two feet across and quickly sank it down three feet. The roily 
water kept oozing in all around and Bluejay was perfectly scornful. 
** Well, I'd rather have what we got.’’ Beaver dug on till there 
was a foot of dirty water in the hole. Then he took a pail and 
bailed it all out as fast as possible, left the hole to fill, and in ten 
minutes cautiously dipped out with a cup a full pail of crystal clear 
cold water. Thus the Boilers Jearned how to make an Indian well 
and get clear water out of a dirty puddle. 

After their simple meal of tea, bread and meat Caleb told his 
plan. ‘‘ Ye never get the same good of a trip if ye jest wander off; 
better have a plan—something to do, an’ do it without a guide. 
Now eight is too many to travel together; ye’d scare everything 
with racket an’ never see a livin’ thing. Better divide in parties. 
I'll stay in camp and get things ready for the night.’’ 

Thus the leaders, Sam and Yan, soon found themselves paired 
with Guy and Peetweet. Wes felt bound to take charge ot his little 
cousin Char-less. Bluejay, finding himself the odd man, decided 
to stay with Caleb. 

** Now,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘ northwest of here there’s a river called 
the Beaver that runs into Black River. I want one of you to locate 
that. It’s thirty or forty feet wide an’ easy to know. Right north 
there’s an open stretch of plain with a little spring creek where 
there’s a band of Injuns camped. Somewhere northeast they say 
there’s a tract of pine bush not burnt off and there is some Deer 
there. None of the places is ten miles away except maybe the 
Injuns. Ye kin draw straws to say who goes where.’’ 

So the straws were marked and drawn. Yan drew the timber 
hunt. He would rather have had the one after the Indians. Sam 
had to seek the river, and Wesley the Indian camp. Caleb gave 
each of them a few matches and this parting word: ‘* I’! stay here 
till ye come back. I’ll keep up a fire and toward sundown I’)1 
make a smoke with rotten wood and grass so ye kin find yer way 
back. Remember, steer by the sun, keep your main lines of travel, 
don’t try to remember trees an’ mudholes. An’ if ye get lost ye 
make two smokes pretty far apart and stay right there and holler 
every once in a while ; some one ’Il be sure to come.’’ 

So about eleven o’clock the boys set out eagerly. As they were 
going Blackhawk called to the others: ‘‘ First to carry out his job 
wins a Grand Coup.” 

‘* Let the three leaders stake their scalps,” said the Woodpecker. 


‘* Allright. First winner home gets a scalp from each of the 
others, and saves his own.’’ 

** Say, boys, ye better take along yer hull outfit, some grub an’ 
yer blankets,’”’ was the Medicine Man’s last suggestion. ‘* Ye may 
have to stay out all night.” 

Yan would rather have had Sam along, but that couldn’t be, and 
Peetweet proved a good fellow though rather slow. They soon 
left the high ground and came to the vast bog, flat, seemingly end- 
less and with few and scattering tamaracks. 

The bog was very bad walking. The boys sank down knee deep 
in the soft moss, and as they went farther, steering only by the sun 
now, they found the moss sank till their feet reached the water 
below, and they were speedily wet to the knees. After two miles 
of this Peetweet wanted to go back and was scornfully suppressed 
by Little Beaver. Shortly afterward they came to a sluggish little 
stream in the bog with a peculiar red and yellow scum along its 
banks. It was deep and soft-bottomed. Yan tried it with a pole ; 
they did not dare to wade, so walked along its course till they found 
a small tree lying from bank to bank, then crossed on this. Halfa 
mile farther the bog got dryer and a mass of green ahead marked 
one of the islands of high land. Over this they passed quickly, 
keeping their northeast course. They now hada succession of small 
bogs and large islands. The sun was very hot here and Peetweet 
was getting tired. He was very thirsty, too, and persisted in drink- 
ing the swamp water whenever he found a hole. 

** Say, Peetweet, you’ll suffer for that if you don’t quit ; that 
water isn’t fit to drink unless you boil it.’’ But Peetweet com- 
plained of a burning thirst and drank recklessly. After two hours’ 
tramp he began to be very tired and wanted to turn back. Yan 
sought a dry island and then gathered sticks fora fire, but found all 
the matches they had were soaking wet with the wading through 
the bog. Peetweet was much upset by this, not on account of fire 
now, but in case they were out all night. 

** You wait and see what an Indian does,’’ said Little Beaver. 
He sought for a dried balsam fir, cut the firestick, made a bow of a 
slightly bent branch and soon had afire, to Pete’s amazement. 

After drinking some tea and eating a little Pete felt encouraged. 

** We have traveled over six miles now, I reckon,” said the Chief. 
‘*An hour longer and we shall be in sight of the forest.” 

After an hour’s tramp northeast they came to an island witha 
tall tree that had branches right to the ground. Yan climbed up. 
A vast extent of country lay all about him, and far away to the 
northeast was a long, dark mass of solid evergreen—surely the forest 
hesought. Between him and it he saw water sparkling in the sun. 
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They tramped on and in half an hour they came to the water — 
a deep, clear, slow stream fringed by willows, covered with lily- 
pads, and following the middle of a broad, boggy flat. Yan had 
looked for a pond and was puzzled bythestream. Then it dawned 
on him. Caleb said there was only one big stream through this 
swamp. This must be it. This is Beaver River. The stream 
was only forty feet across, but it was clearly out of the question to 
find a pole for bridge. So Yan stripped off, put all his things in 
a bundle and throwing them over swam after them. Pete had to 
come now or be left. 

‘*T want to go home,”’ said Pete. 

But Yan said : ** Come now, Pete, if I don’t show you the pine 
woods in twenty minutes I’ll turn and take you home.’’ 

As soon as they got to an island they saw the woods —a green 
bank not half a mile away, and the boys gave a little cheer. In 
fifteen minutes they were walking the dry and delightful aisles. 

‘* Now we’ve won,” said Yan, ‘* whatever the others do, and all 
that remains is to get back.’’ 

**1’m awfully tired,’’ said Pete. ‘* Let’s rest a while.’’ 

Yan looked at his watch. ‘* It’s four o’clock. I think we’d 
better camp for the night.” 

** Oh, no, I want to go home. It looks like rain.’’ 

It certainly did, but Yan replied: ‘‘ Well, let’s eat first.’’ He 
delayed as much as possible so as to compelacamp. But therain 
came unexpectedly — before he had a fire even. And yet, to his 
own delight and Pete’s astonishment, he quickly made a fire with 
his firesticks. Then he dug an Indian well and took lots of time 
on the preparation, so it was six o’clock before they began to eat, 
and seven when done, evidently too late to move out even though 
the rain was over. So Yan collected firewood, made a bed of fir 
boughs and a windbreak of bushes and bark. With the fire and 
two blankets they passed a fairly comfortable night. 

At dawn Yan was up. He made a tire and heated some water to 
make tea. They had very little bread left. 

When he called Pete to breakfast he sat up white-faced and mis- 
erable, evidently a sick boy. He was paying the penalty of drink- 
ing the swamp water. He atea little and drank some tea, then felt 
better, but clearly was unable to travel that day. 

Now for the first time Yan felt a qualm of fear. Separated by 
a dozen miles of swamp from all help, what could he do with a sick 
boy? He skinned a small dead tree with his knife and there on 
the smooth surface with a pencil wrote, ‘‘ Yan Yoeman and Pete 
Boyle camped here, August 10, 1875.’’ 

He made Pete comfortable by the fire, kept lookout for sign and 
learned that the night before two Deer had come nearly into camp. 
He then climbed a tree and scanned the southern horizon for a 
smoke sign. He saw none there, but to the northwest he discovered 
a plain dotted with fir clumps, and from one of these smoke went 
up; near it were two or three white things like teepees. 

Yan hurried down to tell Pete the good news, but when he con- 
fessed that it was two miles farther from home Pete had no notion 
of going to the Indian camp, so Yan made a smoke fire, and knife- 
blazing the saplings on two sides as he went he set out alone for 
the Indian camp. Getting there in half an hour he found two log 
shanties and three teepees. 

The Indians proved shy as usual to white visitors. Yan made 
some signs that he had learned from Caleb. Pointing to himself 
he held up two fingers— meaning that he was two. Then he 
pointed to the pine woods and made sign of the other lying down, 
then added the hungry sign by pressing in his stomach with the 
edges of the hands, meaning I am cut in two here. The Chief 
Indian offered him a Deer tongue, but did not take further interest. 
Yan took it thankfully, made a hasty sketch of the camp and 
returned to find Pete much better but thoroughly alarmed at being 
so long alone. He was able and anxious now to go back. Yan 
led off, carrying all the outfit, and Pete followed weakly and 
peevishly. They traveled very fast now for a time. Pete was 
helped by the knowledge that he was going home. A hasty lunch of 
Deer tongue delayed them but little. At three they sighted Caleb’s 
smoke signal and at four they burst into camp with yells of triumph. 
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Caleb fired off his revolver and Turk bayed his basso-profundo, 
full-cry fox-salute. AJl the others had come back the night before. 

Sam said he had gone ten miles and never got a sight of that 
river. Guy vowed they had gone forty miles and didn’t believe 
there was any such river. 

Now Yan told his story, backed by Pete, and was kind enough 
to Jeave out all about Peetweet’s whimpering. His comrade re- 
sponded to this by giving a glowing account of Yan’s woodcraft, 
and when Yan finished Caleb said: ‘* Yan, you won, and ye more 
than won, fer ye found the green timber ye went after, and ye.found 
the river Sam went after, an’ the Injuns Wesley went after. Now, 
boys, who ought to be head Chief of the Sanger Injuns?’’ 

And with one voice they all shouted: 

** Little Beaver! Little Beaver! Hurrah for Little Beaver !”’ 

Guy didn’t see anything to make so much fuss about, but Caleb 
said: ‘‘ I knowed it. I always knowed ye was the stuff after the 
night ye went to Garney’s grave. Ye could travel anywhere that 
men could go,’’ and in that sentence the boy’s happiness was 
complete; he surely was a woodcra(ter now. 

It was threatening rain again and the Indians expected to put in 
another night with little covering and no food. But Caleb had a 
surprise in store. ‘‘I found a friend not far from here,” he said, 
‘* and fixed it up with him to take us all home in his wagon.”’ 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32) 
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FOUR CLEVER GAMES 
By Edith Von Kaufmann 
Human Tii-Tat-To 


TART this game by 
marking a regular 
‘*tit-tat-to’’ dia- 
gram with chalk 
on the boards of 
the veranda or on 
the grass. If it is used 
for indoor amusement on 
a rainy evening a large 
sheet spread on the floor 
may be marked off with 
the requisite lines in | 
black. Then the boys 
and girls are divided into 
crosses and zeros with a cap- 
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prize, a large, handsome bon- 
bon box in the form of a cow, 
and fill it with good candy. 
Have a long table for the re- 
freshments. In the centre of 
the table put a rather broad, 
flat box; cover it with field 
flowers and edge it with green 
corn leaves and small ears of 
corn. Place your cow in the 
" midst of this little plot, to do 
duty as the ‘‘ cow in the corn,’”’ 
Have such refreshments as you 
please, and at each place have 
a tiny box of candy. | 
At the close of the feast 
award the cow to the child who | 
has collected the most sheep. 
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tain for each side. First move is decided in 
any fashion familiar in other games. The 
side winning leads with its captain taking 
his or her place on one of the squares. Then 
the opposite captain moves into place, next 
the girl or boy of the other side who is to 
follow the first move, and so on alternately as 
in the well-known game, the endeavor being 
to get three crosses or three zeros in a row 
either straight or diagonally. When the 
crosses win they become zeros for the next 
game, and even changes in the team can be 
made if the captains see fit. 

This is a very pretty game and a most 
amusing and interesting one. As there are 
only nine squares the changing of the crosses 
to zeros, or vice versa, at the conclusion of 
each game will help to even up any dis- 
advantage that may be imagined. 


The Game of Observation 


hptnteny beginning to play each person is 
given a slip bearing the following mem- 
oranda to aid in securing the highest score: 


red ) 

-~ white 
blue 

f red 

Two or set.... < white 
blue 
f red 
white 
blue 
f red 
white 
blue 

§ red } 
white 
blue 


§ sed ) 


SD ka< nii000 + eeeee Objects, 10 
eee - objects, 20 
. Seer - «rer objects, 50 
Two sets ......< white >........ objects, 70 
Quartette .....< white ¢-........ objects, 80 


white 
blue 


Three sets ....< white ?....... objects, 100 


In explanation of this slip the players are 
told that each is to look about, and in a 
given time, set by common agreement, state 
what they see that tallies with the foregoing 
schedule, endeavoring, of course, to pick out 
the highest combination. In the groupings 
objects must be of the same family save in 
the double sets, in that two white pigeons 
and two blue curtains would count as 
seventy, but when four objects are to be 
tallied they must be all of the same kind, as 
four white horses, etc. If any of the colors 
here mentioned are conspicuously absent in 
the landscape or surroundings, others more 
prominent may be substituted. In summer, 
green may meet with greater approval. 
When the observations are taken the one 
who has noted the highest combination wins 
the first set, the best three out of five con- 
stituting the actual winner. 

If the game prove more interesting by 
dividing the company into sides the scores 
may be added up in that way, a side win- 
ning instead of an individual. 


The Battle of the Vowels 


M hawns unique diversion may be played by 
any number of persons and in any place, 
the porch primarily being given the prefer- 
ence, as fancy-work and gossip pall with even 
the most persevering of porch loungers after 
a week or two of their unvarying routine. 
On a piece of paper large enough to be seen 
by all, show a list of the vowels as follows: 


au fw F¥ 
10 20 30 40 50 80 400 


The numbers underneath the letters indi- 
cate their'value. Then a piece of paper and 
a pencil are given to each player, who writes 
on it a single line, then folds it over so that 
the line cannot be read, and passes it to his 
or her neighbor, merely mentioning the last 
word. The next person then writes a line to 
rhyme with it and passes it again after fold- 
ing it, repeating to the one next the final 
word as before. 

Each person in the beginning, of course, 
will very probably choose different words, so 
that by the time each has written as many 
lines as there are persons the time to tally 
has arrived, and also a batch of nonsensical 
jingles that it would be hard to imagine 
emanated from sound minds. 

When the papers have made the rounds 
the vowels are counted according to the 
values given on the large paper before the 
writing began. Each one calls off his or her 
amount, which is recorded by a scorekeeper, 
to the highest being awarded a simple prize 
or merely the honor of winning. Then the 
jingles are read, the one receiving the most 
popular vote carrying off second prize or 
second honors. As the aim is to make as 
high a score as possible this fact enters into 


consideration when the lines are being 
written, words containing the higher count- 
ing vowels being more desirable than those 
with ‘‘a’s,’’ ‘‘ e’s,’”’ ‘‘i’s,’’ or consonants. 

Until this game is tried the fun of it is hard 
to imagine. The absurdity of the rhymes 
will awaken mirth in the dullest. 


Twilight Transformations 


‘Ts is a particularly pleasing pastime for 

that period of the day when it is too late 
for golf or tennis, and too early for dinner 
and dancing. When either young or old 
find the waning light trying for reading or 
sewing this simple amusement will while 
away an hour most pleasantly. The first one 
taking part in the game says to his neighbor, 
‘Change cat to dog.’’ This sounds some- 
what like the demand of a Cinderella to her 
fairy godmother, but as remarkable as is the 
transformation it is equally simple. It is 
done by changing one letter at a time; thus, 
cat —cot—cog—dog. The one who de- 
mands the transformation should also 
stipulate the number of stages of its transi- 
tion, and if the person fails or:goes beyond 
the required number he or she is dropped out 
of the game. The one demanding the trans- 
formations must be absolutely ‘certain that 
the words can be changed, also how many 
changes are necessary before the final result 
is achieved. For example, to change gown 
to coat exacts at least eleven alterations — 
gown, town, torn, worn, warn, wart, want, 
cant, cent, celt, colt, coat. Man can be 
quickly changed to boy—thus, man, may, 
bay, boy. Buds become rose through buds, 
bids, rids, ride, rode, rose. The words 
changed must always be of an equal number 
of letters. The one who holds out longest, as 
in a spelling bee, wins whatever may have 
been offered for the prize. 

This not only affords fun for the moment 
but also promotes much private thought, so 
that players may be ready to propound 
some new change that they have worked out 
beforehand, and by so doing add to the per- 
plexities of their fellow-players. 


he 
The Game of Clock Golf 
By M. F. Holmes 


Q etact a fairly level plot of ground and 
mark off on it a circle fourteen feet in 
diameter. Divide the circumference of this 
circle into twelve equal parts, like the divi- 
sions on a clock face. Procure from a 
carpenter twelve boards, each about four 
inches square and one inch thick, and each 
one plainly numbered with black paint, one, 
two, three, four, etc., up to twelve (one 
number on each board). Through the centre 
of each board put a spike three or four inches 
long, driving them into the ground at the 
places previously marked off on the ring. 
Measure from board one to board seven 
through the centre. One foot from the 
centre toward board seven dig a hole and 
drive a tin baking-powder can into the 
ground. Use a golf club and ball. The 
object of the game is to get the ball into the 
hole from all twelve points with as few 
strokes as possible. Start at board one and 
aim toward the can. If the ball does not 
enter the can, play from where the ball then 
lies toward the can, etc. Every time the 
ball is touched, however slightly, it counts a 
stroke. Any number may play, each one 
playing from board one before going to board 
two. Add the number of strokes from all 
twelve boards for the total score. 

This game will be found very enjoyable 
if played systematically. 
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Little Boy Blue Party 
By Mrs. R. H. Bolling 


GEETCH or paint a pretty little horn at 
the top of your invitations and word 
them thus: 
Little Boy Blue wants you to come 
And blow your horn, 
For the sheep are in the meadow 
And the cow is in the corn. 

Provide a smaii horn for each child, also 
buy a good many tiny toy sheep—the least 
expensive kind will answer; hide them in the 
grass and shrubbery aroundthe house. Dress 
your little boy in blue trousers, blue blouse, 
blue silk tie and let him wear a_ broad- 
brimmed hat with blue band. When the 
little guests come present them with the horns 
and start them to seek the sheep, telling them 
to blow to their hearts’ content. Get one 








The little ones may be allowed 
to retain the sheep; with the horns and the 
little boxes of candy in addition, they will 
all be happy. 

For a little girl it may become a ‘‘ Bo-peep’”’ 
party. Dress her as Bo-peep and hide the 
sheep in the same way, altering the invita- 
tions to read: 


Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
Won't you come help her find ’em? 


Have little crooks with garlands of flowers 
instead of horns, and such prizes as you 
please. 
add a little gilt crook; place her in the centre 
of the table on a flower-decked plot and 
surround her by a flock of the sheep. Use 
flowers and vines on the table. 
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A Lawn Party for Poor Children 
By Elizabeth Burnam Waters 


AST summer a kind-hearted woman who 
had a country home gavea series of lawn 
parties to different sets of poor children from 
the tenement-houses in a near-by city. For 
the first party she tried a form of entertain- 
ment that was so successful that she used it 
for each of the others, and as the same 
children were not present at more than one 
party the plan was equally successful each 
time. Onthe lawn she hid apples, bags of 
candy, dolls, clay pipes, fans and flags, and 


the children spent a merry hour in search of 


the hidden treasures. 

When the hunt was over refreshments con- 
sisting of sandwiches, lemonade, cake, ice 
cream and fruit were served. 

After this the hostess told the children 
some stories and a young lady sang some 
simple songs for them. In the cool of the 
evening the little ones went back into the hot 
city with the memory of at least one bright 
and happy day in their little lives. 
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Progressive Croquet Party 
By Florence E. Bradley 


| pape croquet sets are required. The tally 
cards are made in the form of croquet 
balls, each bearing a different colored stripe, 
and also the number of set and couple, the 
sets being numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The guests upon arriving are each given a 
ball (tally) and take their partners, and also 


their places in the different sets indicated by | 


the tally cards. A bell is rung and all 
commence playing. When the players in set 
number one have gone half-way around to 
the first stake, the first game is ended. 


Those winning advance to the set higher, | 


while those losing remain where they are; 


those losing in the head set progress to set | 


four. A punch in the tally balls is given the 
winners. 

When seven or eight games have been 
played in this manner the girl who has the 
most punches in her card wins the prize, 
which may consist of any inexpensive gift 
suggestive of the game. 

After the game light refreshments of home- 
made ice cream and cake may be served. 


oh 
An Acorn Lawn Party 
By Mrs. R. H. Bolling 


( COLLAGE a large number of acorns, 
preferably small ones. Buy a twenty- 


five-cent bottle of gilding and gild them. | 


Make little gay-colored bags of red, blue, 
green and yellow cotton — five-cent cambric 
will do—one for each expected guest —red 
and green for the girls, blue and yellow for 
the boys. Inclose a large enough portion of 
lawn or park with long strips of cambric, 


the same color as the bags, knotted together | 
Scatter the | 
gilded acorns on the ground thus inclosed, | 
hiding them from view as much as possible. | 


and tied from tree to tree. 


Escort the little ones to the ropes, give each 
one a bag, and at a signal let them dive 
under the strips of cambric and begin the 
search for the gold acorns. 

At the end of a specified time call the chil- 
dren out and award the two or four most 
successful ones some pretty, inexpensive 
prizes. Have a consolation prize for the 
little child who brings in her bag empty. 

Serve cake and lemonade out-of-doors. 

Write the invitations to the ‘‘Acorn Lawn 
Party’’ on Kate Greenaway notepaper, or 
sketch an acorn or an oak leaf in one corner 
of each sheet of notepaper. 

Searching for the acorns will bc a source 
of great fun to the little ones. 


Get a pretty girl figure bonbon box; | 


Toilet 
Powder 








The portrait of Mennen on the lid 
of the box is a guarantee of purity 
and a safeguard against counterfeits. 

It is made of the finest purified 
talcum and boracic acid, antiseptic- 
ally prepared. 

It is in no respect similar and in 
every respect superior to the many 
imitations of Mennen’s sold under 
the disguise of ‘‘Talcum Powder.” 
There is no toilet powder ‘‘just as 
good”’ as Mennen’s. 

It is the only powder equally good 
for man, woman or child. 

It alleviates the troubles of in- 
fancy, beautifies the complexion, 
soothes the skin after shaving, pre- 
vents or removes the odor of per- 
spiration, refreshes the body after 
bathing or exercise. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample free if you mention 
| The Ladies’ Home Journal 








Something Mennen’s Violet Talcum Smethize 








GERHARD MENNEN Co. 
100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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THE JOURNAL’S YACHT-RACE PUZZLES 








The names of ten different countries are represented in the pictures given below. 
more than twenty-five words what you know about the last Cuban war for independence. 


the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 





No. 10 is Cuba. Guess what the others are, and tell in not 


For your skill in solving the puzzles, and 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 


® iY Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. 
Special Warning - _— 


first date given below. 


Do not write article on separate slip. 
If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


Mail answers so that they will not reach us sooner than the 
































Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what country you think 
each picture represents write the word on the 
line after the same number as the picture on the 
slip on this page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, on the 
white margin of the page—use as much of it 
as you need—write your 25-word article. Do 
not write your article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THE JoURNAL’s puzzle page. The 
same article of 25 words may be used on each 
different slip if you like, or a different article, 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than August 5, and not 
later than the morning of August 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the October JouRNAL. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 

















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 








Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more, 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzz_Le Epitor or 
THe Lapies’ Home Journat, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 

No. 1 
No, 2 
i aw piss baitididaniniapliiniaetisitidatianii schbbjulinnasinbaniins 
No. 4 
Be & csc 


No. 6 ar sokenenvennineaenanemttan nécvsnsensebinamaniies 


No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
Give full name and address here. 
Name 








Solution of the June Puzzles 
Ten Things Associated with Weddings 


| Bride 4 Maid of Honor 8 Slippers 
2 Groom 5 Decorations 9 Old Shoes 
3 License 6 Veil 10 Best Man 


7 Ring 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—Mrs. Julia C. Spaulding, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize—Mrs. J. A. Barton, New York. 
Third Prize—The Reverend L. W. Mudge, Pennsylvania. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. George Carroll, Missouri; Effie A. 
Stevenson, Georgia; Nettie C. West, lowa; Mrs. A. Nixon, 
Idaho; Mrs. L. F. Barnes, Virginia; Jennie O. Starkey, 
Michigan; Mrs. G. A. Sheets, Pennsylvania; Nora A. 
Light, Kansas; Mrs. A. W. Taylor, New Jersey; P. 
Krughoft, Illinois; Clara D. Nichols, Missouri; Mrs. W. 
L. Wall, North Carolina; Cora L. Palmer, Illinois; C. E. 
Brigham, Massachusetts; Frank H. Skinner, New Hamp- 
shire; Ella Cooper, Pennsylvania; E. B. Allen, Missouri; 
Josephine Cole, New York; Renie E, Phillips, Illinois; T. 
Lee Turner, Maryland; Mrs. Clara S. Ellis, New Jersey; 
Mrs. E. P. Claflin, Massachusetts; Mrs. C. W. Jones, 
Pennsylvania; Agnes E. Smith, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
C. A. Reed, Massachusetts; Lizzie S. Bleecker, Washington. 


SPECIAL NOTICE —All prizes except 
the first three have been doubled this 
month, as there were only twenty-six 
successful competitors for forty-seven 
prizes offered. 
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Armoutr’s 
Extract 
of Beef 


for 


Cottage, Camp 
ot Resort 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 
F or 

ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT 

AND VEGETABLE TABLETS 


Supply in the most convenient 
form the Concentrated Essence of 
Prime Beef for all purposes for 
which [Extract of Beef may be 
employed. 

The inconvenience of meals en 
route and the shortcomings of 
some Summer Hotel and Boarding- 
house tables have no terrors for 
those that have a jar of Armour’s 
Beef Extract or a box of Armour’s 
Beef [Extract and Vegetable ‘Tab- 


lets at hand. 


With a cup of hot water and a 
little salt and pepper, one can in- 
stantly prepare with either the Ex- 
tract or the ‘Tablets a delicious and 
tempting Beet ‘Tea, Broth or Soup. 
It invigorates, strengthens, sustains. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. 
If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, a one-ounce jar of Beet Ex- 
tract (this size package is not sold 
by the trade) or a box of 12 of 
the ‘Tablets will be sent postpaid to 
any address in the United States on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


Armour’s Extract of Beef sold only 
under their label 


i|ARMOUR & 
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CHICAGO 
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THE STARTING POINT FOR THE ASCENT WHERE WE FIRST STOPPED: AT PIERRE POINTUE 


Here from the village of Chamouni, Switzerland, we began our perilous climb of three days in June, 1899, ~s This little hut is 6726 feet above sea level. It is a restaurant and refuge for the mountain climbers, who , From this 
This photograph shows Mont Blanc and the Dime du Gouter in the distance. gg wear shoes with spiked soles and heavy woolen gloves, stockings and caps. 
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THE TERRIFIC THUNDER OF AN ICE AVALANCHE ae. «| DANGER LURKS AT EVERY STEP 
On the way to the top of the Aiguille du Midi we see and hear a tremendous tp As the climb progresses the greatest danger lies in the crevasses, not the 
avalanche of ice sweep down the steep, snowy walls. 4, . visible ones, but those which are hidden under the snow. 
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THE SNOWY SUMMIT FROM THE LITTLE HUT ie . THE WHITE CONE OF THE DOME DU GOUTER 


. . . . : * 5 aE, 
Here we gain the most sublime view of the mountain top, glorified in the changing colors of advancing 5" Jui Leaving the hut at two o’clock in the morning we reach the edge of the Grand Plateau (12,900 feet) and 
night almost like a living, breathing thing. Then night comes, and all is lost in darkness. yo es face the spotless crown of the Dome, immaculate in its mantle of everlasting snow. 
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NOW THE ASCENT BECOMES PERILOUS 


fenced terrace of the Glacier des Bossons the view is sublime. Soon there begins use for the 
ice-axes and the alcohol lamp to melt the snow for drinking-water. 
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+ WERE — 


This part of the glacier, not far below the hut of the Grands 
most treacherous point in the ascent. 





THE REFUGE HUT AT THE BASE OF THE SUMMIT 


Our last Stop on the way up is at the little Vallot hut, about three hours’ climb below the summit. It is 
built in the snow, 1400 feet above the Grand Plateau. 
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WE TAKE OUR LIVES IN OUR OWN HANDS 





An hour’s climb from the terrace brings us to the great glacier. Here, in 


are roped’’ to each other. Great crevasses yawn on all . ‘des. 
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Below, the great mountain: above, all sky. 


the silence absolute. 
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WHERE THE CREST CLIMB REALLY ~"GINS 


der to lessen the danger, we 
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THE HUT OF THE GRANDS MULETS 


A tiny hotel, 10,007 feet above sea level, is built on a rocky point which 
rises like an island out of a snow ocean, 
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NOW WE CAN GO NO HIGHER ° 


We stand on the tip-top of the Alps. 
all are forgotten. 


The cold is intense : 


Fatigue, sickness, danger We have climbed Mont Blanc. 
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HEN the young 
people wake to find 
the rain beating 
down and all the 
anticipated out-of 
door fun neces 
sarily postponed, then is the 
time when new games for in- 
doors are appreciated. It is 
for such days that these games 
have been planned. None of 
them demands much in the 
way of preparation, and most 
of them may be played with 
things which are to be found 
in the average house. 





Bean-Bag Contest 
By Ida M. Webster 
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RAINY-DAY 
FUN IN THE 
COUNTRY 


For the Little Folks 
as Well as for 
. Their Elders 


















skirts of tissue paper may be 
added, and heads of cotton 
batting stuck into the open 
ings at the tops. 

The spools may also be 
arranged in companies or 
regiments, each with its 
leader, and have one big spool 
as commander-in-chief of all. 
Handkerchiefs knotted into 
small balls, or the harmless 
gas balls, may be used as 
ammunition. When the 
battle begins at a given signal 
the efforts of the opponents 
are naturally to carry off the 
general or as many soldiers as 
possible. If an extra interest 
is desired the spools may be 

numbered and the score 
] counted after each volley. 








NEW bean-bag game which 





Unless they are absolutely 





will furnish lots of fun may 

be played by having a hoop 
arranged as in the accompanying illustration. 
It should be at least fourteen inches in diam- 
eter and be wound with two contrasting 
colors. Fasten a bow and loop at one side so 
that the hoop may bt suspended. Just under 
the bow hang a bell so that it will swing 
in the centre of the 

hoop. 

Make four bean- 
bags, two of four and 
two of five inches 
square, and let the 
players throw them 
through the hoop, try- 
ing not to hit the bell. 
When a player suc- 
ceeds in doing this 

‘ with the smaller bag 
he counts five, and 
with the larger, ten. 
If the bell is hit by 
the player throwing 
the bag, five is taken 
from his score. 

This is a very amusing game, and one 
which will afford a great deal of merriment 
to a party of young people. 
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A New Fan Game 
By M. F. Parsons 


A VERY pretty fan game may be arranged 

by having as many chairs, as many balls 
of cotton covered with different colored crépe 
paper, and as many palmleaf fans as there 
are players. Place the chairs two feet apart 
across the middle of the room. Opposite 
each chair, against the wall on both sides of 
the room, let the players stand with fans and 
balls and endeavor to fan their balls under- 
neath the centre of the chairs and across to 
the opposite side of the room. The side which 
gets all its balls across the room by fanning 
them underneath the centre of the chairs wins 
the game and starts a new one. 


+ 
What May be Done with Buttons 
By Frederick D, B. Ingalls 


“THE children may be made to have a very 

happy time on a rainy day by being 
allowed to have fun with buttons as my 
brothers and sisters and I used to have when 
we were children. 

We used to select a nice, large, plain button 
for father button, a smaller and a somewhat 
more fancy one for mother button, and for 
the children buttons of various sizes accord- 
ing to the supposed ages of the children. 
We saved the smallest glove buttons for our 
babies. Then we had cheaper appearing 
buttons for our sé/vants and also for animals, 
usually a pair of similar buttons for a team 
of horses, a round or nearly round button for 
the cat, and a fancy button for the dog. 
Thus the families with their attendants and 
pets were formed. 

The houses necessary for the families were 
inexpensive and easy tomake. We collected 
pasteboard box covers and used them for the 
houses, assuming the rims, when the covers 
were inverted and rested upon the floor, to 
form the walls of the houses. For doors we 
used to cut little openings in the rims at the 
necessary points and of such width as to 
admit the largest ‘‘human’’ button in use. 
With a lead-pencil we outlined the rooms 
inside the box covers, sometimes marking 
their character by the common hcusehold 
haimes, 

We cut chairs and tables out of pasteboard, 
no attempt being made to put legs on them. 
They were allowed to rest flat so that the 
buttons would easily stay in place. 

Similarly we built barns, marking out stalls 
and various rooms therein. Our carriages 
were usually flat pieces of pasteboard with 
tongues extending in the front so that the 
‘horses ’’ could rest upon the tongues, and we 
could shove them about as one piece. 

The boxes themselves to which the covers 
belonged were used to keep the buttons and 
household furnishings in when the game was 
not set out for play. 

Our houses we set out in different blocks 
or squares forming different communities. 
We had our shops and supply houses and 
churches and schools in the different supposed 
towns, and sometimes marked out a steam 
railway over which route we ran our trains if 
the trend of the game called for them. 


We gave each family of buttons a name, 
and usually that name remained with that 
one set of buttons. 

We had entertainments and church services 
on supposed Sundays. We used our horses 
for drives, and we went marketing and 
shopping. When we boys played we often 
got together a large number of buttons of one 
sort, formed regiments and companies of 
soldiers, and had street parades and other 
things that interested boys. 

Our railroad engines and cars were made 
up of some old toy building blocks which 
we put together in different ways, forming 
different sized trains. These would stay 
together and were easily shoved around. 
Smaller blocks were used as freight, and the 
buttons were passengers. 


We Had Pleasure-Boats and Battleships 

There was a time when we gave up road 
ways and railroads and turned to rivers and 
oceans. We had our pleasure-boats, our 
ocean steamers and our battleships. All were 
shaped out of flat blocks of wood or card- 
board, according to our childish ideas of the 
plan of aship. On our men-of-war we would 
have guns, bits or splinters of wood carved 
roughly to shape and stuck on with pins so 
that they could turn. We would try and copy 
pictures we had seen of the boats in the navy. 
Our button families would go abroad on the 
steamers. There would be pirates, and cap- 
tures and recaptures by the warships. 

These are al! hints in a small way asto the 
many possibilities of buttons, and J hope that 
some mothers may 
find suggestions of 
value in this descrip- 
tion either to teach 
the game as described 
or so to better it that 
their children may be 
given that which will 
entertain and amuse 
them when all other 
ways fail. 

This game will 
prove particularly 
acceptable to boys, 
who are usually inter- 
ested in whatever 
requires mathemati- 
cal precision. 


fs 
Cardboard Game 
By Mrs. 7. T. Marlin 


UCH amusement 
may be had 
upon a rainy day by 
arranging fourteen 
squares of cardboard 
alternately shaded 
and plain in a num- 
ber of different ways. 
It is astonishing how 
many different ar- 
rangements may be 
made by any one who has time and patience. 
In the diagrams shown above several arrange- 
ments of the squai s are shown. 


ef 
Sport with Empty Spools 
By Edith Von Kaufmann 


HERE is a lot of fun obtainable from 
ordinary empty spools such as mother is 
usually able to contribute. In the house 
when there is an only child, or a single one 
of playable ‘‘ make-believe’’ age, the spools 
may be made very companionable and inter- 
esting if imagined intoscholars. Every child 
loves to play ‘‘ school,’’ acting personally as 
teacher, and empty spools prove most teach- 
able pupils, the different sizes suggesting the 
various types of children met with in the daily 
classes. It is not hard to imagine the little 
wee mite that bore the very fine thread as the 
pet and baby of the school, while the big 
spool that has in its day carried heavy shoe 
thread is the bad boy and bully. The 
ordinary fifties and sixties make up the 
ordinary scholars, whose names may be 
either printed on the round tops in ink or 
pencil, or remembered by the little teacher. 
The classes may be arranged on a table, or 
in the window if the sill is broad enough to 
hold them. Should the ‘‘ woodenness’’ of 
the pupils prove objectionable, gay little 





GAME OF SQUARES 


bowled over and off the chairs 

they are counted only as 
wounded and half the number marked on 
them. When absolutely demolished they are 
‘*dead’’ and are reckoned up in full to the 
score of the opposing forces, 


The Babes in the Woods 

Another game is to have as many spools as 
possible and to mark them with separate let- 
ters that will form short names for boys and 
girls, such as Ida, Eva, Edie, Elsie, Ava, Ada, 
Anna, Rob, Guy, Will, Paul, etc. Then let 
the eldest assume the part of the cruel uncle 
and take the spools away, hiding them in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places, only one spool 
in a spot. When they are all lost in the 
woods the children are turned loose to hunt 
forthem. The object is to find such as form 
aname. As they discover a spool they see 
if they can make the letters on the spools 
spell either a boy’s or a girl’s name. When 
the hunt is over the one having the most 
complete set of names is declared the winner 
and rescuer of the babes in the woods. 

A game only for two is a little more intri- 
cate, and is also of an educational character. 
Mark out on a piece of pasteboard a series 
of sixteen squares as on a checkerboard. 
Give each player seven spools. These 
should be marked plainly on the tops + 5, 
—5, +10, —10, +15, —15, +20. Place them 
then on the board regardless of their mark- 
ings, leaving a vacant space on each side 
as in checkers. Then begin to play. The 
object is by moving diagonally to make a 
line of four plus numbers either diagonally, 
horizontally or vertically, the sum of the 
same counting on the score of the one making 
the move. Jumps must be made, even 
though by so doing a full minus line is made 
which puts the player back to nothing. If in 
making a jump the line formed contains 
three minus numbers and one plus number, 
the plus number goes to the opponent. The 
one reaching the hundred mark first wins 


the game and the prize, which may be a 


spool of silk or thread. 


When the Grown-Ups Play 


There is a lot of fun to be furnished all 
the children of the family, and even the 
grown-ups, in an obstacle race on one foot, 
holding in the extended hand a teaspoon 
with a spool standing upright in the bowl. 
Hassocks, steps and other hazards are 
selected by the originators of the game, and 
the fun waxes fast and furious as efforts to 
surmount these obstacles in accordance with 
the stipulated rules prove futile., To upset 
the spool, to rest even for a moment on two 
feet, bars out the competitor from further 
participation in the game. 

A less active spool game can be played by 
three or more on a cardboard square blocked 
out as in checkers, using one spool for each 
person, who starts either from the corner or 
sides as he chooses and moves diagonally 
toward a centre space marked ‘ home.”’ 
From there a return trip must be made to 
each of the starting places of the other 
players and back to the one chosen by the 
moving player. Jumps can be made which 
will put the spool jumped back to the initial 
starting point. The one first making the 
round successfully wins the game. 


aS 


Playing with Marbles 
By 8. F. Wood 


HE marble game may be played by cut- 

ting holes of different sizes in the lid of 
a pasteboard box. Number each hole accord- 
ing to its size: the largest one, five; the next 
largest, ten; the next, fifteen; then twenty and 
twenty-five; the smallest of all, fifty. Place 
the box on the floor and give each player an 
equal number of small marbles. The game 
is to see which 
player can count 
the most by drop- 
ping marbles 
through the holes 
into the box. If 
the player suc- 
ceeds in dropping 


NEW MARBLE GAME 





a marble through the smallest hole it counts | 


fifty; if in the largest, it only counts five. 
Each player in turn drops all his marbles into 
the box, and while dropping them must hold 
his hand breast high and stand erect except 
when he bows his head to take aim. 






TRADE MARK 


ACHUERET 


HOUSEHOLD LACQUER 





It heals scratches and bruises, * 
makes dull spots bright and re- 
stores the natural lustre and grain 
of the wood. Ready to, use in 
Rich Red, Rosewood, Moss Green, 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, | 
‘Walnut, Cherry and Clear; is 
easily applied and dries over night. 


Ask Your Dealer! 


We will send FREE our two 
beautiful books “The Dainty Dec- 
orator” and “Little Miss Lacquer- 
et’'s Drawing Book” for children. 
8 ADORE BEE 
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At the Points 
where the 
Wear 
is 





Solid 
Silver 
is Inlaid 


Spoons and forks thus protected 
have the durability of solid silver at 
less than half the cost. Each piece is 
stamped 








E HOLMES & EDWARDS 
STERLING INLAID 
















and is guaranteed to wear for 25 years. For 


sale by all jewelers. 

Send for catalogue No. 225-R. 

HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
(INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor.) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ } 


Noe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully : 





pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


= nd 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y- 
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QHERE is a large 


THE HOUSE SHOWS TO BETTER ADVANTAGE IF TERRACED 














number of peo- 
ple to whom a 
house having 
a central en- 
trance, with 
rooms on each side, affords 
the greatest charm. This 
house hasthatarrangement. 
The dining-room, to the left 
of the doorway, connects with 
the kitchen through a service 
passage fitted with china- 
closets; to the right is a large 
and attractive living-room 
with a wide brick fireplace 
at one end, having book- 
shelves on one side, and on 
the other a charming window- 
seat overlooking the flower- 








A $1300 HOUSE 
FOR A 50-FOOT- 
FRONT LOT 


By Henry Loomis Curtis 


DRAWINGS 
BY THE AUTHOR 


ground. A lattice inclosure 
forms the kitchen drying- 
yard, thus allowing space 
for a large lawn for croquet 


and recreation. At the 
rear of this and separated 
by a grape trellis is the 
vegetable garden, amply 
large for a house of this 
size. The work upon the gar- 
dens and grounds may be done 
by the average owner himself. 
In most parts of the United 
States the house should be 
built for the amount given in 
the estimate, though in the 
vicinity of large cities, where 
a contractor does the work as 
a whole, an allowance of from 








garden. Inthis room, opposite 
the hall door, and giving a 
direct vista from the dining-room, is a case- 
ment window opening on tothe arbor. This 
arbor is partially screened from the highway 
by a low hedge and a massing of bushes 
which gives it an air of semi-seclusion. The 
broad bays at the front of both rooms give 
breadth and balance to both the interior and 
exterior of the house. 

The stair landing is redeemed from the 
commonplace by a quaint oriel window and 
its flower-shelf; from it one receives a most 
inviting glimpse of the living-room when 
descending the stairway. If it is within the 
means of the owner the window would be 
still more attractive if clear leaded-glass 
were used. A door on the landing connects 
the kitchen with the chamber floor. 

The kitchen is light and airy, and besides 
the sink and portable range there is a closet 
for the flour barrel, with shelves above for 
pots and kettles. 

On the second floor are three bedrooms 
with closets; a bathroom; a large press closet 





which may be used as a linen-closet, 
and atrunk room, the latter being unfinished. 
The principal bedroom is of good size and 
overlooks both the street front and the 
gardens. 

The exterior of the first story is weather- 
boarded and painted, and the roof and gables 
are covered with shingles “' left to weather.’’ 
Small ventilators at the peak of each gable 
give a draft of air over the ceilings of the 
second floor and make the house an abso- 
lutely ideal one in warm weather. 

The house is well adapted to a lot having 
a frontage of fifty feet, and the layout of the 
grounds is fora property of that width and 
having a depth of one hundred and fifty feet. 
The terracing of the front is optional, but 
may be had by using the earth taken from 
the cellar. Beyond the arbor is a formal 
flower garden for the massing of potted 
plants, while in the centre is a pool for 
aquatic flowers. The pool is easily made of 
large casks sawed in two and sunk in the 


fifteen to twenty-five per cent, 
extra should be made. 


Excavations,. . . . «6 . « $ 40.00 
Foundations and brick work. 88.00 
LMDOT, 2. os tb 8 240,00 
Mill work,. . . 200.00 
Carpenter work, 300.00 
Plastering, . 90.00 
Plumbing, .« 125.00 
Painting, 75-00 
‘Tin work,. . . 34.00 
Hardware, .. 35.00 
Cement (cellar), . . . . 36.00 
Heating (hot-air furnace), . go 00 

Total, $1353.00 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


THE CELLAR PLAN 
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THE ATTRACTIVE LIVING-ROOM, WITH ITS WIDE BRICK FIREPLACE 


KITCHEN 
@xt5 


PLAN: FIRST FLOOR AND GARDENS 





NOTE —This is the second of a series of Low- 
Priced Houses which Henry Loomis Curtis will 
describe for The Journal. The next one (in the 
September issue) will be 


“A House of Seven Rooms for $1700" 
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RECEIPT 


For Summer 


Breakfast 


Another 
Corn Starch Talk 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 


Starch in our diet is a valuable element, 
furnishing us with force and energy, and 
when properly prepared and well digested 
it is almost wholly utilized in the system. 
In the receipt given we have a breakfast 
dish combining the proteid of egg and milk, 


carbohydrates in the familiar form of Kings- 


ford’s Oswego Corn Starch and the fat of 
butter, while the ham furnishes salt and ap- 
petizing flavor. An attractive appearance 
also will be insured if the toast be cut in 
uniform slices and the sauce be thick and 
smooth. The pink tint of the sauce, the 
white and gold of the egg and a bit of 
parsley for contrast furnish a pleasing com- 


bination of color, to whet a flagging appetite. 


CREAMED HAM WITH 
POACHED EGG 


Make a smooth white sauce with two 
rounding tablespoons of butter and one of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch with a 
cupful of milk. Season with pepper and 
add a cup of finely chopped cooked ham. 
Spread the mixture over rounds of toast, 
lay a carefully poached egg over each, 
season lightly and serve immediately, with 


| a garnish of curly parsley. 


t 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Linn Murray Furniture Co.’s 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our new catalog is ‘‘ some- 
thing more than a catalog."’ 
It offers exclusive artistic dle 
signs, which produce entire 
home furnishings at $400 to 
$1200 (retail value easi/y 
$600 fo $2000). Each piece . 
‘Just the swellest thing 
asible’’—also Grand- 
father Hall Clocks 
retail profit 
BUT THAT I8 NOT 
ALL for it has comple 
mentary chapters on 
interior decoration 
draperies, cosy cor- 
ners, artistic paper- 
ing, remodelings, door 
and window treat- 
menta—the best of 
Mr. Murray's books, 
“Artistic Interiors” 
and “Inside Moder 
oe a Socers We pay freight 
of help —-PREE. anywhere in United States 


DURING AUGUST we offer special inducements on all 
early orders to avoid the fall rush. These and our new catalog 


are sure to interest you. WRITE FOR BOTH TO-DAY. 
Linn Murray 077° Grand R-_ids, Mich. 


ROOF LEAK? 


If it don’t a stitch in time may save calling in the 
plasterer some day 


ELLIOTT’S 
DURABLE ASPHALT COATING 


Is pure asphalt combined with prepared Linseed Oil 
and Pine Creosote (wood preservative),made in Black, 
Maroon or Dark Green and is the best coating for a 
tin, shingle or felt roof possible to make. Will add 
at least ten years to the life of a new or old roof 
Stops big leaks absolutely. Is highly fire-proof and 
can be easily rendered perfectly so by sanding. Re 
quires no skill to apply it. A perfect coating for iron 
fences, etc. Price 75 cents per gallon. Freight paid 
on 5 gallons or more east of Denver. Your painter 
will use it if you specify it. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
ELLIOTT VARNISH WORKS, CHICAGO 
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By Architects 
of 20 years’ 
experience 


Portfolio 1— De- 
signs of Artistic Cot 
tages and Residences, 
$300 to $3,000, for 50c. N 











to be proud of, planned, 
merely for show—they have heated and ventilated on 


Price 50c. 
n use. Portfolio 3—Designs of 
Portfolio 2— Designs Attractive Lodge Buildings, 
of Handsome Residences, Banks, Churches, and small 
$3,000 to $30,000. Homes Store Buildings. Price 50 
Large Book, “ Architectural Collection,” 
covering main features of 1, 2 and 3, for $1.00. 


been tried and approved | modern lines. 
i 
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TRICK PURSE BEADED 


‘d HE Indians have always been 
+. fond of ornaments of all 
kinds, and usually wear 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets and 
earrings. Their necklaces are 
sometimes made of beads and 
sometimes of claws, shells, ante- 
lope hoofs, the teeth of various 
animals and pieces of ivory and 
bone. Silver ornaments are 
manufactured by the Navajo and 
other Indians. Bead bags are 
made by some of the tribes of 
the Great Lakes. These bags 
are worn by them in their relig- 
ious dances. 

The Indian is always glad of an opportunity 
to trade with the white man, and for the past 
few years has seemed to be most successful 
in doing so. 

A century ago the Indians made their own 
beads from small pebbles and the linings of 
shells. Later they traded for them with the 
Colonists. Now they buy them from the shops, 
and one finds the same beads on a Western 
reservation as in New York and at about half 
the price. With the many sized and colored 
beads which they are now able to purchase 
they make and send to the shops all manner 
of beaded belts, girdles and bags; combin- 
ing the beads with soft leather they also send 
bags, trick purses, watch-fobs and cases of 
all sorts to the Eastern market. 





BEADED 
WATCH-FOB 


on 
S THE Indians use opaque beads the 
Indian patterns should be reproduced 

in the opaque colors. 

Indian bead work in the form of belts, 
chains, bags and girdles has become so popu- 
lar within recent months that a loom has been 
devised by which, with the aid of a little inge- 
nuity and the proper 
material, very good imi- 
tationsof the Indian bead 
work can be made. 

The loom consists of 
a long stick with a short- 
grooved block at each 
end. These blocks slip 
up and down the stick 
and are kept in place 
with pegs. The chains 
are made in three, five or 
seven beads, and a linen 
thread, number one hun- 
dred, isused. Theloom 
is strung and the weaver 
who is making a three- 








HOW TO MAKE 
THE INDIAN 
BEAD WORK 


Designs Which May 
Easily be Reproduced 


By Frances Roberts 


SCISSORS 
CASE 


PENCIL 
HOLDER 


i 
a 





A PRETTY GIRDLE FOR 
A WHITE GOWN 





The scissors case of 
soft leather is made in 
the form of a sheath. if 
One side is left plain}! 
and upon the other is 
a design worked in 
green, blue, black and white beads. The 
hanger and the ornament at the end are 
made of straw shellacked with bright red. 

The belt of blue and white and the one of 
steel and gilt beads are fastened with metal 
buttons of Indian design. Similar buttons 
may be purchased at almost any of the large 
shops. 

The woven belt with fringed ends is formed 
of blue and white beads and made over a 
loom. The woof is of number fifty linen 





ORNATE DESIGN FOR NECK CHAIN 








bead chain slips three 
beads on her thread. 
They are brought up be- 
tween the threads under 
the warp so that a bead is between two threads, 
and the first and fifth threads are on the out- 
side. Theneedle is then slipped through the 
beads a second time above the warp and the 
weaving thread pulled tight. The process is 
very simple and very quick when one has 
caught the trick. Any cross-stitch or geo- 
metrical pattern may be worked out on the 
loom, and the threads are fastened by running 
the needle back several rows before cutting it. 


ob 


HE illustrations on this page may serve to 
make the work and its possibilities plain. 
Any one of them may be duplicated. 

The watch-fob is of woven beads in bright 
colors. These fobs are as useful as they are 
ornamental and are not difficult to make. 

The useful pencil holder illustrated is made 
from a piece of stiff leather formed in the 


. 


BELT OF BLUE AND WHITE CRYSTAL BEADS 


shape of a pencil and covered with blue, 
green and white beads threaded to form 
stripes. The end of the case is finished with 
two strips of leather, upon each side of which 
is a crocheted edge of the beads. 





A MODERN LOOM AND CHAIN 


thread, and the beads are threaded upon 
number two hundred linen thread with a very 
fine needle. The ends of the belt are finished 
with a deep fringe of the blue and white 
beads threaded in strands. 

The trick purse is made of gray leather; 
the border is of canvas, and the edge all 
around is finished with an irregular design of 
small white beads. The design on the front 
of the purse is that of a turtle; the centre is 
of green beads, and the outline of yellow and 
white beads. The back of the purse is worked 


a? a ee 2 at oe oe a aT. 










WOVEN BELT WITH FRINGED ENDS 


in an irregular design of green, blue, red 
and white beads. 

The girdle which is illustrated is made 
from white beads threaded with six strands. 
It is two yards long and finished at each end 
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RANARRAXARAKAE: 


A SUEDE BAG TRIMMED 


-with a large silver bead and several strands 


of the beads threaded to form a tassel. Such 
a girdle would be extremely pretty to wear 
with a white gown. 
around the neck as a chain. 

The bag illustrated is made of suéde 


leather in a pale shade of gray, and trimmed .} 


with narrow strips of leather, upon each of 
which beads of different colors, different sizes 
and shapes are strung. It is made in the 
shape of a pouch, and through a double row 
of holes at the top are threaded two strips of 
leather which form strings which make it 
quite as useful as an ordinary wrist-bag. 


ch 


HUNDRED years ago the Indian worked 
almost entirely in straight lines and it 
was not until he learned the beauty of curves 
that he introduced them in his work. Now 
anything serves as a pattern, and the bead- 
worker is just as apt to take a bit from the 
picture on a sardine or tomato can as from a 
tree or flower, as his ancestors did. 

Some of the modern neckbands made by 
the Indians show strange inscriptions. One 
in green and yellow has copies of the head- 
lines of a newspaper story during the late 
war and proclaims ‘‘ War in the Philippines,’’ 
“Seven Dead and Many Wounded.”’ It is 
rather a gruesome inscription to wear around 
one’s neck, but to the Indian one word is as 
good as another. 

The revival of interest in bead work has 
sent people searching for old pieces of work, 
and those who cannot buy the old pieces are 
copying the patterns. These are very simple 
to reproduce and the beautiful colors of the 
beads make them fascinating to work with. 
Fashion writers declare that beaded belts are 
the fad, and the women who are abreast of the 
times are already buying beads and from 
them making dainty 
pieces for their personal 
adornment. 

The effect of these 
accessories depends 
entirely upon the artistic 
taste of the maker or 
wearer. Many an other- 
wise beautiful costume 
may easily be spoiled by 
the addition of a belt, 
girdle or chain of bead 
work in colors entirely 
out of harmony with it. 
White, and the more sub- 
dued colors, suchas gray, 
tan, steel. or blue, make 
the best background for 
these ornaments. 

Nothing could be 
prettier for a white gown 
than a white bead belt showing a delicate 
design in cool light green, or a background 
of white beads showing amber traceries, or a 
gray beaded belt upon a gray gown of exactly 
the same shade, the belt having touches of 
pale blue. 

Beaded belts of almost any color may be 
worn effectively with an all-black gown, as 
black brings out the brilliancy of all colors. 


op 


HEN once this work is thoroughly under- 
stood small looms may be constructed 


It may also be worn | 


upon which patterns may easily be designed | 


to fit cardcases or opera-glass cases, purses, 
needle-book cases, blotter covers and a hun- 
dred and one other trifles of vari: us sorts. 
As soon as interest is aroused in any work 
people start to make collections, and already 
some forehanded collectors have secured 


BELT WOVEN WITH STEEL AND GILT BEADS 


valuable specimens of bead work, both Colo- 
nial and Indian. As examples of the skill, 
patience and artistic tastes of the early days 
of this great nation these bits of Indian handi- 
craft have more than an ordinary interest. 
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Train Order 
Make Travel 
Safe. 


“Timemakers and Timekeepers” an illus- 
trated history of the watch sent free. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 





Lamps made of 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


reflect light bril- 
liantly by day and 
shine doubly bright 
whenused by night. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is sold everywhere 


by dealers who sell 


the best. 
ri 


No piece without 
HAWKES 


this trade-mark en- 
graved upon it is 

Please look for the engraved trade- 

mark and buy no piece without it. 


Ostermoor | 5 
Este Mattress i 


ide, $ 
sane le 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. {(),00 
\ 3 feet 6 ' picsette, MA. 10 











*)]) 4 feet wice, 40 Ibs. 13,35 
6 inches wid 
# feet 6 tne 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at speci il prices. 


Sent Anywhere 
Express Prepaid 


and your money refunded if not all you 
hoped for after 30 Nights’ Free Trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., N. Y- 
Send for free book, “The Test of Time.” 




















IRIDESCENT SHELL NECKLACES 


2 yards long. Opal, Pink, Bronze and Pearl shades. Beautiful 
and durable. Sent on receipt of $1.50 by Money Order 


| The Island Curio Store, Box 759, Honolulu, Hawa-ian 
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BUNDLE OF RAFFIA 





A REED BASKET 





BEGINNING A REED BASKET 





BASE AND SIDE 








BROWN RAFFIA BASKET BEGUN 








REED BASKETS AND PAPER KNIFE 





A, LESSON IN 
BASKET-MAKING 


By M. Louise Walter 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS 
MADE FOR THE JOURNAL 
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ASKETRY is the art of weaving reeds and grasses. Color combi- 
nations enhance the beauty of a pattern. The natural color 
constitutes the stock in trade for all baskets. Two shades of 
brown are used in combination with the natural color. Red 
and black form the design with the natural color in the cen- 

tral basket in the illustration at the end of this page. Red and tan are 

used in the star design; and red, green and black in combination with 
the natural color in the base and side of basket illustrated. In the 
illustration showing the beginning of a raffia basket tobacco brown is 
used. Green is combined with the natural color in the raffia basket. 

The materials for basket-making can be purchased at any kindergarten 
supply house, seed store or florist’s, at reasonable prices. 


ob 


AFFIA isa native palm of Madagascar. It yields a fibrous cuticle which 

is used for textile purposes. As the raffia is uneven in its fibre, joinings 

are spliced, not tied. When adding a strand lay the new one alongside 

of the old, keeping an even thickness throughout the work. Ina coil or 

braid do not add all the strands in one place. Several at a time will 
keep the coil even. 

To make a buttonhole stitch, slip a double strand of raffia over a rod 
or splint, drawing the ends through the loop; the knot should be firm. 
To make a chain stitch, loop the raffia, twist one strand over the other, 
draw it down, always making a loop inside of the last one; pull thread 
firmly as the chain is formed. To make an overhand knot, hold the raffia 
in a straight position, draw the strand toward the right, then toward the 
left over and through the loop, making a knot. 

To braid, take three double strands of raffia. To begin braiding, keep 
the centre strand stationary, while the right and left are crossed one over 
the other; then the middle strand is taken up, following the usual order 
for braiding. 

To begin a mat of reeds, place eight round reeds, each eight inches 
long, side bv side, into two sets (four in each set). Place those on the 
right over those on the left, crossing them at right angles in the centre; 
keep in position with thumb and first finger of left hand. With a No. 2 
reed as weaver (a long piece) in right hand, put the weaver back of all 
the reeds, holding the end underneath, then over the four reeds at the 
top, under the reeds of the right side and over the lower reeds; this 
starts the weaving. Once more around the same way, and then begin to 
separate the fours into twos, weaving over two, then undertwo. Continue 
four times around the same way, then again separate the spokes into 
ones, weaving over one, then under one, until the radius is completed. 

A good plan is to call the four reeds at the top, north; those at the right 
side, east; those at the left side, west; those at the lower end, south. The 
weaver must be held firmly between the thumb and first finger of the right 
hand, close up to each succeeding row. It is necessary to space the reeds 
evenly in the foundation, otherwise an irregularity would throw the work 
out of proportion. It is always best to begin with an odd number of 
spokes, using one weaver for practice; work from left to right. When 
the weaving is completed slip end of weaver in and out of the reeds. Cut 
ends of spokes (leaving two or three inches) to an even length all around. 

When enough has been woven to make a basket take each upright reed 
and carry over the outside and close to the basket. Slip the end of the 
spoke in the base of the basket. This forms an outside border. Some- 
times a knitting-needle has to be inserted to make room for the reed, 

After the ends have been trimmed to an even length take each upright 
reed, name the one you begin with “‘ X,’’ pass it behind the one to the 
left, ‘‘ Y,’’ then in front of the next, ‘‘ Z,’’ then down into the basket. 
Continue this order until all the spokes are disposed of. If ends project 
inside the basket they can be trimmed off after the basket has become 
thoroughly dried. This will make another border. 


es 


O MAKE a reed basket, start the same way as for mat, taking ten, 
twelve or fourteen reeds, according to size desired, sixteen, eighteen or 
twenty inches long. Make two sets, laying five, six or seven reeds (as 
the case may be) side by side; cross at right angles at the centre. With 
the weaver begin the same way as for mat, dividing the spokes into fours, 
then twos, then ones, ray fashion, as in the illustration. It can be started 
with one weaver and then another added, making a double weaver. To 
add a weaver, insert the new one back of the spokes, letting the ends pass 
one another about an inch; then each weaver in turn is brought in front 
of one spoke and back of one. Three weavers can also be used in the 
same way, each one in turn being manipulated like the double weaver. 
When a large enough base has been completed the spokes are dampened 
and bent upward to form the sides. The weaving is continued, single, 
double or triple, to within three or four inches of the ends. When suffi- 
cient height has been attained the spokes are cut off in even lengths and 
the ends inserted in the basket, following the order for an open border, 
Or the border may be varied in this way: over one, back of two and down 
into the basket. 

All reed work should be soaked in warm water, as this makes it pliable 
and prevents it from breaking. Should a reed be defective insert a new 
one in the place of the old, following the order of the weave. 

To make the base of a basket as shown in the illustration use tobacco- 
brown raffia over reed. Wrap the raffia over the end of the reed several 
times and tie; bend the covered end into the smallest possible coil and 
fasten. Wind raffia over circle until the reed is covered, making a 
centre. When the coil has been started wind raffia over single reed three 
or four times. With threaded needle pass through the inner circle up to 
the reed, then over to the right in front, crossing the stitch, through to the 
back, then to the left 
and in again over to 
the right and up tothe 
outer reed, making the 
effect of a hemstitch. 
Continue in the same 
manner, keeping the 
reeds close together. 
Dampen and bend 
reeds to form the sides. 

A finished basket of 
the same stitch is the 
first of the group 
shown in the illustra- 
tion on the right. 
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A COIL OF REEDS 





MADE OF SWEET GRASS 





A RAFFIA BASKET 


STAR PATTERN 


MAT OF COLORED RAFFIA 


A BABY’'S RATTLE 





THREE FINE SPECIMENS OF BASKETRY 














TIFFANY&Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Rich 
Silverware 
snmeeaaiie 
PRICES 





Grand Prix 
Paris 
1878-1889-1900 





Seasonable 
Silverware 


ENGLISH STERLING 
925/1000 FINE 


In the selection of 
silverware the im- 
portant features are 
the character of the 
design and protec- 
tion against repro- 
duction in a cheaper 
grade of goods. 

Tiffany & Co.’s 
patterns are copy- 
righted and made 
of but one quality 
—English Sterling, 
925/1000 fine. Each 
piece bears the im- 


print e° Tiffany & Grape Scissors 
Co.” $5 to $26 each 


Claret Cup Pitchers 
Silver-mounted glass 


$12 to $100 each 


Lemon Forks 
$2.50 each 


Lemonade Spoons 
with long tube handle 


$1.50 and $2 each 


Lettuce Forks 
$5 to $6 each 


Cold Meat Forks 
$5 to $7 each 


Hors-d’Oeuvre Forks 


T he ri “eS 2 é - 
he prices are al $2 to $3.50 each 


ways as reasonable 
as is consistent with 
the best quality and 
workmanship. 


Ice Cream Forks 
$20 to $36 dozen 


Iced-Tea Spoons 

length 7% inches 

$2.75 each 

TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
PATRONS 


On advice as to re- 
quirements and lim- 
its of price Tiffany | Sorbet Spoons 
& Co. will send | $#3 to $22 dozen 
cuts, photographs 
or descriptions of 
what their stock Tiffany & Co. 
affords within the never sell to other 
price named. dealers 


Ice Tongs 
$8.50 to $13.50 


Punch Ladles 


$15 to $24 each 











Union Square, New York 


“Kodakery” 


























Means photography with the 
||| bother left out. Better results, 
too. 


NO DARK-ROOM 
FEW CHEMICALS 


Our 72-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
explains the details of the Kodak 
System. Free at the dealer’s or by 
mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Itlustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent u - 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 














INDIAN BASKETRY 
Easily Learned by Anyone 
Complete course of lessons as 
taught by Navajo School of In- 
dian Basketry, describes, illus- 
trates and teaches all the different 
weaves and designs, contains half 
tones of over 200 genuine Indian 
baskets, bound in book form, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Most complete work on this subject ever published 


Whedon & Co., 203 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Special Scissors Offer 


Send 25 cents and the address of a man 
who shaves himself, and we will send you 
a pair of Torrey’s Best 75-cent Scissors 
—large, medium or small. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., P. O. Box 37 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS FROM ‘ 
WOODS AND SHORE 


By “feannette Weir 


























WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 











PHOTOGRAPH FRAME . F e fa 
merits. We claim that t 
_& HALF-INCH section of the — 5 he 
branch of a tree was used for e 
. this artistic frame. Back of the H t 
opening is a small block which is | armonis 
held in place by metal sprigs, and : ? F 
a strip of wood hinged on the block | is mechanically and musically perfect ; 





forms an easel. that it covers four distinct forms of 
| piano players, with advantages not found 
| in any other player. 


The Harmonist Blue Book describes the Player 
and its different styles in detail, and is superbly 
illustrated. It is sent free on request. 





A SEASHORE NOVELTY 


THs unique calendar, which is appropriate either for a 

Christmas gift or a vacation souvenir, was made of a 
plain board spread over with mucilage and then sprinkled 
with seashore sand, The crab which decorates it was boiled 


Roth (@ Engelhardt 


Progr mtors Peertess Pano Player Ca 


Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avesue. New York 

















in salt water; all the meat was then extracted, and the shell AN ARTISTIC BASKET | 
was glued to the board over sprays of seaweed, The hanger ‘Twics and leaves abound in the woods and fields, | \ 
was made of rope. and clever fingers can easily make this basket. 2 f 25 S 55 

The canoe-shaped foundation and the handle are or C ave Cc 


formed of strong, pliable branches. Then the twigs 
are woven and fastened on with wire. With the 
sprays of pressed autumn leaves at each side this 


| ’ 
makes a lovely and inexpensive gift, and one that y 
will be appreciated for its unique beauty as well as A TREE STAMP-CASE 
its usefulness. Sprays of holly or mistletoe would be 


A PIECE of a small stump was } 
equally appropriate for trimming. To make the used for this stamp-box. The ACCOMPLISH ON EVERY 
GALLON OF JELLY. 





That's what two packages of 


basket even more attractive as a Christmas present 


opening was sandpapered and pol- 
fill it with lady apples, grapes or nuts. 


ished to show the grain of the wood. 


The lid was fastened on by means of Each package makes a half-gallon of 
a small brass hinge, and the owner’s dessert, Jour times as much as the roc, 
monogram was carved on the top. Sweetened package. Besides, it is de 


cidedly better dessert. So beware of the 
extravagance of the 10-cent package ! 
What could be more tempting on a hot 
day than a clear, ice-cold 


SPARKLING JELLY SERVED 
WITH DELICIOUS FRUITS 


such as Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Cherries, Peaches or Grapes? No other 
gelatine will make it so quickly or so 
economically as Knox’s. 


ENOUGH FOR 10 LARGE 
PORTIONS ONLY 15 CTS. 


FREE PINT SAMPLE and Book con 


taining Dainty 
Summer Desserts, sent on receipt of 4 cents 
in stumps to cover packing and postage. In 
clude grocer’s name and address. Full % 
gallon package 15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 





BIRCH-BARK JARDINIERE 


ANY are the uses of birch-bark, for picture-frames, calen- 
dars, bookmarks, etc. But one of the latest novelties 
made of this rustic material is a jardinitre for a palm or fern, 
A circular board foundation is used and the bark fastened to 
it by means of smal! metal sprigs. Then the top and bottom 
edges are strengthened by strips of pliable wood which have 
been stained a moss green. 






























NEW USES FOR SHELLS 


GHELLS in many varieties may be gathered at the seashore, and one of 
the popular ways to use them is for photograph-frames. Make an 
opening in the centre for the picture, and dip the ends of two sprays of 
seaweed with glue in order to fasten them loosely on the shell. They 
should appear to be clinging as if still damp with the water. Tie the ends 
together at the top with a bow of moss-green velvet ribbon. 
A dozen shells with a hand-painted seaweed border design around the 
inside edges would make a set of novel sauce-dishes for a Christmas gift. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. Y 











This Dainty Jardinier with 
Growing Fern for One Dollar 
Not “‘ Cheap” 












. but Good. 
A Dainty 
4 ) Ornament. 


UNIQUE PINCUSHION 
WHEN in the woods some time pick up a cone, and use it for a hang- 


vith 
Jar 


Copper Jardinier 
growing Fern 






; ‘ ; : lini ll 1ameled 

ing pincushion. The top of this one was made leVel, and a pin- ie oil ae t ur 
cushion covered with blue velvet was glued on the flat surface. Then, Fern is planted in por- 
to make a neat finish, blue ribbon velvet was twisted around the edge Te oe 


of the cushion, and bows of it, with a long loop for a hanger, complete 
a very pretty gift that a country girl may make for a city friend. 






many months 
an elegant little pre 
and an ornament 
can be used in a thou- 
sand places in a house 








to delightful acvan 
tage. 

. Beautiful on porcl 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL’S DOLL tables anil the 
HIS inexpensive carriage for a doll will delight the heart of a little S a : wor f 1 
: . P a . sen ya = € . 
girl at Christmas-time. The construction isso apparent that it can ‘ Benn Is prepaid every 

be easily copied by a handy man or boy. The materials used are twigs where, for one dollar 
and branches which may be gathered anywhere in the country. The Write for catalue of 
itl i other novelties an fancy 

addition of a few artificial flowers makes the pretty roof bower, and 


growing plants 


A. W. SMITH 


Largest Retailing Florist 
in Pennsylvania 


345 Sixth Avenue 
Established 30 years. Pittsburg, Pa. 


with white ribbon for the reins’ this dainty toy is complete. A minia- 
ture white pony might be fastened with the reins if desired. 
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The Sanitary mace 


A Household Treasure. * 
TWO SPECIMENS OF FUNGUS CARVING Good Coffee without ‘ 


By L. C. HILL Eggs or Sack 
UNGI are found on dead trees and stumps growing with the light side down. The upper Made of finely perforated 


COFFEE | 
















part is dark, taking on the color of old wood. The fungus is hard when taken from meee po nat oy ee 

. : . : : . P Neve usts, corrodes o ain ° 

the tree, with the exception of the light side, which is soft enough to be easily defaced and Glenn, eouwentint. ductile ona 

requires the most careful handling. Each piece should be wrapped in paper as soon as it is economical. The pete, saved 

: in eggs several times each year. 

gathered. ‘When brought from the woods the wrappings should be removed and the fungi Easily inserted and removed 

spread out in a dry room and left for two weeks to harden. Then they are ready for carving. and stationary when in pot. 
The design to be carved should first be drawn on thin paper so that any blemish may be eras geet ad oom a | g 

y ov ottom cap. 1 

‘detected in the fungus, and the design be placed so that scars or knots may come where the | gemen family een oat. a 
shadows are to be made. In pinning the paper to the fungus the shadows must again be P 4 
FROM NATURE’S OWN GARD thought of. Place the pins only where the fungus is to be cut away. Trace the design with Price $1.00 B 
EN a hard, sharp pencil. This bruises the surface, leaving the design in white lines. When for either 7 cup or 12 cup 7 ¢§ 
A SEARCH in the woods will usually result in the finding of a dainty carving be careful to cut away from the design, as cutting under will cause the spores to drop cine. Sent prepaid anys here ” 


. . ; in the United States on receipt 
fern, and at the same time enough twigs may be gathered with off, breaking into the design. St rs 


Middle tints are obtained by scraping lightly with a knife. of price. We make 5 to 15 gallon sizes tur iutels 4 stau- 
which to weave a rustic holder. Cultivate the fern in a pot until After cutting deep for the shadow or background scrape the surface for a soft effect. The rants. Prices on application. Satisfaction guarant: 
Christmas-time, then place it in the basket, covering the pot with soil blade of the penknife must be straight and pointed. Aluminum Table Tea Strainer with Drip Cup, wit Free 


ss , : : Coffee Maker ordered durin ly and August, 190 
or moss, and the recipient of the little gift will have a pretty table When the work is finished place the article on the top of a stove, allowing it to become : hired 4 


: , : , ; r " i i itowoc, Wis. 
ornament for a long time. With careful attention the little plant will very hot without burning. This is done to destroy any insect which may have taken up its PR mpg velvengy rtrd a. Saas vc, Wis. 
increase in size and beauty. abode inside. | : c ¢ 7 4 j 
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The Story of a Young Wife 


WELL remember the reluctance of my 
fiancé when he asked me to become his 
ride. I could not understand his embar- 
rassment. Then later came his frank 
ynfession. He could not offer me as nice 
nor as comfortable a home, nor as many 
luxuries as I had been accustomed to. His 
earthly possessions were a small stock of 
1ods in a rented building, and his income 
vas very small. His father had given him a 
lot with a house of two rooms on it, promis- 
ing to build one room in front, and to have a 
ell dug. That was all he had to offer. 
We had a frank talk that evening, and the 
next morning I laid my head in my mother’s 
lap and cried as I told her of our prospects. 
She wisely hid her disappointment from me, 
as I had mine the night before from my 
fiancé. She said she knew that I would be 
happier housekeeping in this simple way 
than by remaining single, or by beginning 
life in debt, or in a boarding-house. 

Not even a dining-room were we to have! 
It seemed so humiliating to me to have to 
begin my married life this way. 

But my mother began to plan for us. She 
advised us to have a large screen to separate 
the cook-table and stove from the dining- 
table. She suggested that we should havea 
folding lounge in the sitting-room which 
could serve as a bed so that we could occa- 
sionally have company. She told me many 
times a day that happiness did not consist 
in one’s surroundings, but in one’s self. 
How many times since then have I thanked 
my mother for her good advice. 

We were married and the first year we 
managed to plant some shade and fruit trees, 








A YOUNG WIFE TELLS THE 
STORY OF THIS HOUSE 








and to paint our house. The 
next year we bought a horse and 
buggy and camera, and the long 
Sunday afternoon drives were 
our nicest pleasure trips, besides 
giving us fresh air. Each succeeding year 
found something added to the comforts of our 
little house. 

At the end of five years we decided to 
borrow $300 and build a small store build- 
ing on the main street of our village, placing 
amortgage on ourhome. People shook their 
heads—even our own parents disapproved. 
But we did build, and with courteous, honest 
treatment of our customers our trade soon 
more than doubled, and we soon released the 
mortgage on our house. As our business 
prospered we improved the house. We had 
the roof raised. This gave us six rooms 
instead of three. The plastering we had to 
leave undone, as we were about bankrupt. 

In the next two years we managed to 
restock our wardrobes and to get some new 
furniture, 

After we did this we added to the house a 
dining-room, a hall, a pantry, a kitchen and 
a porch, as well as a new bedroom, a dark 
room, and a new addition over all. Our 
horse was not used through the week, so we 
rented it out and the rent paid nearly all of 
the carpenter’s bill. 

After waiting a year we plastered the back 
rooms. Now we have a lovely home of 
eleven rooms, and we intend adding a large 
veranda and changing the shape of the hall 
next year. We also have vague hopes of a 
furnace and bathroom some time in the near 
future. But meanwhile we are content, and 
have something to look forward to. 

We have lived simply, but not poorly. 
And all the time part of our income has gone 
to help in the support of our pastor each year, 
part has gone to the church and part to the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

Nor has our reading been neglected. We 
have taken four magazines besides buying an 
occasional book. We have also bought a 
twenty-five-dollar bookcase. 

I could not be induced to tell of these 
experiences of ours were it not that I am in 
hopes that my story may be helpful to cthers. 
There are so many young people, it seems 
to me, who long for a home of their own, but 
pga false pride are not willing to start 

‘cir married life in a humble way. Hence 
they either remain single or begin married 
life in a boarding-house ‘where they are 





ae ) to live beyond their incomes. The 
ote ic ls that so many want to start life as 
leir 


parents are living now, forgetting the 
years o i 
years of toil those same parents have spent 


= re reaching their present state of inde- 
endence, 

Of « > Ww i 

‘' course, we have made many a sacrifice 
to gain our home. 


/ndiana., 











FROM PRACTICALLY | 
NOTHING TO THEIR 
OWN HOMES 


The Eighth of the Great Series 
*“How We Saved for a Home” 


For obvious reasons the names and addresses of writers 
cannot be given in print. 
Journal will be glad to furnish, by mail, the name 
and address of the writer of any article in this series. 





But the editor of The 
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From Nothing to 160 Acres 


A] HEN the man who is my husband was 
about twelve years old he had saved 
money enough to buy a single-barrel shot- 
gun, with which he killed deer, geese and 
ducks. The fowls furnished the table, the 
feathers were carefully picked and saved. 

By the time he was fifteen he had saved $7 
with which he bought a calf. The next year 
he had saved enough to buy another calf. 
The next year he sold both and with that 
money and some other that he had saved he 
bought four more calves; their pasturing 
cost him nothing. Inthe summers he worked 
on the farm for his father; in the winters he 
hunted and trapped. His father gave him a 
colt. He bought another one and raised 
them together. 

When he was twenty years old he rented 
six acres of unbroken prairie ground for $8. 
He plowed it and planted it with corn, which, 
when grown, he hauled nineteen miles and 
sold for forty cents a bushel. While he was 
hoeing this corn a swarm of bees passed over 
him which he pursued and succeeded in 
hiving. 

His stock of cattle grew and finally he sold 
$400 worth. When his horses were old 
enough to work he farmed on shares. Then 
he went to the war in 1865. When he came 
back he bought forty acres of land and partly 
paid for it. The old homestead was now to 
be divided, and he bought it on time. Then 
we were married. 

I had been raised just as poor as he had, 
but had succeeded in getting education 
enough to teach school. As soon as we were 
married I saw that we could not possibly 
pay off the notes that would fall due the next 
spring, so I hired a girl to keep house for 
my husband, and I went and tauglit school. 
I taught four months, receiving $1.87 a day, 
and when my board was paid I had just 
cleared $99 on the term. With that and with 











FROM WNOTHING TO THIS 
HOUSE AND 160 ACRES 








what my husband had earned 
hunting and trapping we paid 
off the notes, our hired girl, 
the taxes, and had enough left 
to buy a pump. We had up 

’ to that time drawn water from 
the well with a bucket and a rope. 

I kept forty hens, cared for them and ina 
year sold $37.75 worth of eggs and chickens, 
had all we needed for our own use and had 
increased my flock to eighty. 

We then had a chance to buy some adja- 
cent land, and we bought sixty-four acres 
for $2000. Then we saved again, and paid 
for it. Then we had 168 acres. 

We then felt we wanted to build a home. 
We talked and planned all winter for the 
house. But in December I grew ill, and 
went from worse to worse; indeed it was 
eighteen months until I was able to sit up even 
for a day. With doctor bills and hired help 
the hopes we had cherished of a home had 
vanished. But we started to raise another 
crop. As soon as I was able to do anything 
I began to make rags for acarpet. And I 
soon had sixty yards woven and laid away 
ready for the house we hoped to build 

In three years’ time we were again ready 
to build, and we did build. This time my 
health did not fail and the house was 
finished. It is twenty-eight feet long and 
eighteen wide with an ‘‘ L’’ 18x17. It is two 
stories high and contains seven rooms and a 
pantry. We had money enough to pay for 
everything needed in the building and to pay 
all the workmen. It cost us $1225, all of 
which we had saved. 

Indiana, 





How a Wife Did it Herself 


E HAD been married a year when I de- 

cided to try and earn a home myself. 
My husband’s salary was so very small it 
was only just enough for us to live on. I 
thought I would do what I knew how to do 
best. I knew something of decorative art. 
I opened a studio in my parior and after my 
household duties I would paint and teach 











F ‘ A WIFE EARNED THIS 
HOUSE HERSELF 








drawing and painting. 
I succeeded far beyond 
my expectations and 
earned $500. Then the 
hard times came and 
there were no customers 
for hand-painted articles, so I had to look 
for other work. 

My dressmaker had complained of not 
being able to get good buttonholes made, and 
as I knew how I offered to make them for 
her at twenty-five cents a set, large or small 
ones. I called on other dressmakers and 
soon had all the work I could do. Then 
buttons went out of fashion, and I tried 
making children’s dresses and aprons and 
little boys’ trousers, 

I then bought a good lot and started to 
raise vegetables which I sold to the hotels 
near by and to private customers. I had 
more orders than I could supply, and was out 
in God’s beautiful sunshine most of the time. 

We are now the happy owners of this 
lovely cottage home. 

California. 





ay 
A House of Little by Little 


T IS just nine years ago since my wife and 
I bought a lot and a house of two small 
rooms for $150. It took us two years to pay 
for this. Then we started to improve the 
house until now we have eight rooms and our 
place is worth $1000, We were both weavers. 
Our income has never been more than $700 
a year, and we have brought up four children. 
We have had months without work; we lost 
one child, and I worked a month to pay the 
undertaker’s bill. 

Two years ago I was sick unto death for 
nearly three months, which again interfered 
with our plans. Yet each year we saved, 
added something to our house and never 
went into debt. One year we put in win- 
dows; next we put in a well, excavated a 
cellar and built a fence; another year we 











THIS HOUSE WAS SAVED FOR 
LITTLE BY LITTLE 








lathed and plastered the rooms. 
It has taken seven years to com- 
plete our house, but now we have 
it free of incumbrance. In addi- 
tion to this we bought, last year, 
an adjoining half-acre lot. This 
year we are ordering new shingles for the 
house; next year we hope to build a barn 
and buy a cow. 
Ontario, Canada. 





Nine Children and $800 a Year 


FIRST taught school for $5 a month and 

‘‘boarded around”? for the first year; I 
got $8 a month the second year. From this 
I saved enough to buy a fair suit of clothes, 
and started off to the State Normal School, 
fifty miles from home. I was there for four 
years without missing a day, and without 
spending a dollar that I did not earn by 
working on a farm, ina store, and with the 
shovel for the railroad during the summer 
vacation; sawing wood after dark, helping a 
janitor, etc. I lived in a very small room, 
did my own washing and wore paper collars. 
At the end of the four years I was graduated 
and became school superintendent, beginning 
with a salary of $55 a month. I was given 
one assistant. Now I have $90 a month and 
seven assistants, with the school years 
lengthening from five to nine months. 

Then I married. The one great dream of 
my wife was that we should possess a 
home of our own. She is a great lover of 
home, flowers and comfort, and during the 
first two winters of our married life she 
would look about her and remark, with a 
longing look, ‘‘ All these things are ours, but 
I cannot feel entirely happy because the walls 
and roof that shelter us do not belong to us.”’ 

When the first baby came my wife could 
not bear the thought that our little girl 
should grow up on rented soil. We were 
renters, but had bought two cows and some 
poultry. From the sale of butter and eggs, 
from my salary, and from our three boarders 
we had managed to save enough to purchase 
a piece of land. The winter evenings that 
year we spent in drawing plans for a house 
and figuring out the cost of lumber, hard- 
ware, etc. 

The house we planned and built was one 
story and a half high, had a little barn, and 
cost $875. We had to go in debt for it. 
Thus we worked and saved and figured. 
Then our second child was born. What time 
the two babies would allow us the first winter 
in our new home was spent in making dia- 
grams on paper and planting trees, flowers 
and shrubs with our pencils. In the spring 
I spent my hours before breakfast and after 
school digging holes, begging and purchas- 
ing trees and planting them in our garden. 
During vacation I made ‘‘ extras’’ by wall- 
papering the rooms of friends, working in the 
harvest-field, and teaching in the early and 
cool morning hours large classes of little 
children for a small sum. 

The hardware and lumber dealers who had 
sold us the material for our house were 
willing to wait for their money, and so our 











PAID FOR ON NEVER MORE 
THAN $800 A YEAR 








little savings were not used 
to pay off our debts but 
invested in small pieces of 
land which we purchased on 
ten years’ time with a small 
cash payment for the first installment. These 
lands we sold at a fair profit and so wiped out 
our building bills. 

We planted our own potatoes, bought 
wheat by the load directly from the farmer 
and exchanged it for flour in the mill. 
Apples, plums, cherries, raspberries, etc., 
now came from our own trees and shrubs. 

We have now nine children, from the baby 
to the eldest, like organ reeds, all pictures of 
health. How their mother gets bread and 
stockings and shoes enough for all of them is 
a mystery tome. But she does it. 

Three years ago we enlarged and _ re- 
modeled our house. The roof was raised, 
several rooms added, a furnace put in and 
also gas. Here was another outlay of $1800. 
We kept on saving and working for this. 

There is not always enough for a new spring 
hat for the mother’s head, and the little ones 
sometimes have to wait for new shoes, but 
our children drink the milk from their own 
cow, play on their own lawn, drive with 
their own horse, play on their mother’s 
piano, pick berries in their own orchard and 
feel that they have a home. 

Now the last debt on our home is paid. We 
own this home and have some life insurance 
policies paid up, and when we tell our first 
born children how we managed affairs during 
the last sixteen years, we scarcely understand 
ourselves, any more than they do, how it 
was possible for us to build our home. 

Minnesota. 
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The ninth article in this series (in the September 
JOURNAL) will tell of 


** Some More Houses Saved for on Less Than 
$15 a Week Salary ”’ 
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SAUCE FOR SULTANA ROLL 


fea HE best quality of 
asm «=o ice cream is made 
; by scalding half 
the cream; this 
prevents ex-'* 
cessive swelling. One 
quart of uncooked cream 
with the additional sugar 
and flavoring will swell to 
double its bulk in freez- 
ing. Cheap ice creams 
are, as a rule, made from 
uncooked cream. There 
is no advantage in using 
milk; it does not swell 
like cream and easily 
melts. If the cream is to 
be flavored with fresh 
fruits they must be mashed ’ 
or cut fine. Milk, cream and water freeze at 
different temperatures. Plain water freezes 
more quickly than water sweetened and 
flavored fur water ice. All rich syrups and 
liquors are frozen with difficulty. They re- 
quire a larger proportion of salt with finer ice. 
Sour fruits are better added after the cream 
isfrozen. This prevents curdling and givesa 
smoother appearance. Oil flavorings, such as 
vanilla, lemon or orange, may be cooked with 
the cream. The flavor is thus intensified. 


ch 


In freezing adjust the handle of the freezer 
before packing the can. If the can is a third 
of an inch from the centre or its intended 
resting-place, the handle cannot be adjusted, 
and the packing must be undone, 

For freezing, shave the ice fine, measure, 
and mix two gallons of ice to a gallon of rock 
salt. If too much salt is used the freezing 
will be done too rapidly, and the result will 
be a coarse and watery cream. If there is 
not sufficient salt to melt the ice and draw the 
heat from the cream the freezing will be too 
slowly done, and buttery, coarse, almost 
greasy, cream will be produced. 

To have perfect ice cream use pure cream; 
scald one-half of it with the sugar; when cool 
add the remaining half. The mixture must 
be icy cold before freezing. 

The following recipe with directions will 
answer for all forms of ice cream. 






To Make Peach Ice Cream 


ARE and remove the stones from twelve 
good-sized yellow peaches. To do this 
easily put them into a wire basket; plunge 
them a moment into boiling water and rub off 
the skins. Press the peaches through a 
colander. Put a pint of cream in a double 
boiler over the fire. When hot add one cup- 
ful and a haif (twelve ounces) of granulated 
sugar and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Stand aside tocool. When perfectly cold add 
half a teaspoonful of bitter almond flavoring; 
turn the mixture into the can, adjust the 
handle and pack. Turn slowly at first, then 
more rapidly until the mixture is frozen. 
Unfasten the handle, remove the lid, and add 
the peaches. ‘Cover, adjust the handle, and 
turn slowly until the mixture is again frozen. 
Remove the dasher, replace the lid, fasten 
the hole in the top with the cork; repack the 
can, using coarser ice and half the first quan- 
tity of salt. Drain off the water, and pack the 
can all over the top. Cover with a piece of 
brown paper, and throw over a blanket and 
stand aside for one hour and a half. 

To mould or to serve in forms allow it to 
stand only thirty minutes after removing the 
dasher. Crack in rather coarse pieces ten or 
twelve pounds of ice. Cover the bottom of 
an ordinary paper pulp tub with a four-inch 
Jayer of the cracked ice; sprinkle over one- 
fourth the quantity of salt. Dip the moulds 
in cold water and place them on top of the 
ice; bring this close to the freezer and witha 
spoon dip the ice cream from the can and pack 
it quickly in the moulds; close or fasten them, 
roll each in a piece of waxed paper, and put 
it down on the ice, and so continue until all 
the moulds are filled. Have ready a suffi- 
cient quantity of ice to cover them in layers 
of two inches; then put over the ice a pint of 
salt, then another two inches of ice, then salt, 
and then ice. Cover with brown paper, throw 
a blanket over the tub and stand aside for 
one hour and a half to two hours. 


ep 


Then pack a huge tin kettle or a regular 
‘cave’’; remove each ice from the mould, roll 
it quickly in waxed paper and put on the 
shelf of the ‘‘ cave,’’ or bottom of the kettle. 
When the bottom of the kettle is covered place 
over this layer a stiff piece of paper and so 
continue until all the ices are unmoulded. 
This should be done an hour or two before 
serving-time, otherwise hurry at the last 
moment might spoil a morning’s work. 
Cover the kettle or ‘‘ cave,’’ pack with the salt 
and ice from the first tub, and stand aside 
until wanted. At serving-time dish each on 
a paper mat. Or cover the bottom of a plat- 
ter with a folded napkin and serve at table. 


‘ 


MRS. RORER’S 
METHOD LESSONS 


READY TO SERVE 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Eighth Lesson: The Making 
and Moulding of Ice Cream, 





FRUIT IN 
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A freezing ‘‘cave,’’ though expensive at 
first, is a great convenience, and saves time. 
The one in the illustration is my own and has 
been in constant use for twenty years. The 
moulds may be frozen hours before the time 
of serving, and removed and placed in the 
*‘cave’’ so that an ordinary maid may dish 
them easily without spoiling the forms. Do 
not handle the forms with uncovered hands, 

To remove cream from a large mould wipe 
the mould on the outside with a warm towel, 
pour over it cold water, which will be much 
warmer than the cream. This will melt it 
slightly near the can, but will not injure the 





“CAVE'’ AND FREEZING-TUB 


gloss, which is the case when hot water is 
used; remove the lid from the mould, loosen it 
around the edge with a knife and turn it out. 

Water ices are moulded in the same man- 
ner. Sherbets are much too soft to be 
moulded; these with sorbets and parfaits may 
be served in tumblers or dessert-glasses. 
When frozen sufficiently hard to mould they 
are not pleasant to eat. Frozen fruits are 
pretty when garnished with whipped cream. 


Frappés, Parfaits and Mouses 
RAPPE is a partly frozen water ice—a 
water ice frozen without stirring. It is 
like wet snow. Parfaits and mouses are 
frozen whipped creams. Pack the cream 
after whipping in 
a mould, then in 
salt and ice, not 


in an ice-cream 
freezer. 
One of the 


nicest of the sim- 
ple parfaits is 
ade by stirring 
whipped cream 
into ice cream 
just at serving- 
time. For in- 
stance, make a café parfait by stirring an 
equal quantity of whipped cream into coffee 
ice cream at serving-time; dish at once in 
tumblers or dessert-glasses and stand on a 
dainty doily on a pretty plate. 


UNMOULDING THE CREAM 


A Good Recipe for Lemon Water Ice 


UT one pound of sugar with a quart of 
water and the grated yellow rind of a 
lemon over the fire; stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, and then boil rapidly and continu- 
ously for about five minutes. Take from the 
fire, strain and add the juice of four lemons. 





GROUP OF ICE-CREAM MOULDS 


When the mixture is cold freeze slowly, stir- 
ring now and then. This recipe will answer 
for all kinds of water ice. 

When sherbet or sorbet, instead of water 
ice, is wanted, stir the mixture continuously 
until frozen. Beat the white of an egg until 
light, add to it a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar; beat again, remove the dasher, stir in 
the meringue, cover and stand aside for an 
hour and a half to ripen. 


Ices and Other Frozen Desserts 


ICE BORDER 
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SULTANA ROLL 


Frozen Strawberries 
ASH a quart of strawberries; 
add the juice of one lemon 
and acupful and ahalf of sugar; 
stir and stand in a cold place 
for one hour. Add a pint of 
water; turn the mixture into 
the freezer and stir slowly 
until well frozen. Frozen 
fruits may be served at once 
or they may be repacked 
until wanted; serve in small 
punch-glasses or dessert- 
glasses garnished with 
whipped cream. All fruits 
are frozen the same way. 


A New Frozen Dessert 


MONG the new frozen des- 
serts Sultana roll is per- 
haps the most attractive. It 
certainly is palatable and does not contain 
injurious materials. Plain round moulds are 
not to be found in the market, but almost 
every housewife uses baking powder, and the 
pound baking-powder tins make excellent 
Sultana roll moulds. Test each can to make 
sure that it does not leak. A hole the size of 
a pin point will allow sufficient salt water to 
enter to spoil the whole pudding. 

Cover half a cupful of Sultanas with the 
juice of three oranges. Puta pint of cream 
over the fire in a double boiler; add one cup- 
ful (eight ounces) of sugar; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved; take from the fire and 
cool. When perfectly cold add another pint 
of uncooked cream, a teaspoonful of bitter 
almond extract, and about three drops of 
‘apple green’’ coloring. Freeze the mix- 
ture in an ordinary freezing-can. When 
frozen stir in two ounces of pistachio-nuts 
that have been blanched and ground. If you 
are without a grinder pound them to a paste. 
Drain the Sultanas perfectly dry. Whip one 
pint of cream toa stiff froth; add the drained 
Sultanas, four tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, and three drops of cochineal; mix 
carefully. Have the freezing-tub ready and 
the moulds dipped in cold water and arranged 
over the ice. Line the moulds, bottom and 


sides, to the depth of one inch with the | 


pistachio ice cream; fill the centre with the 
whipped cream; put a layer of ice cream over 
the top, then a piece of waxed paper, and 
put on the lid. Pack the moulds quickly; 
cover with ice and salt and stand aside for 
two hours until thoroughly frozen. If the lids 
are not close-fitting bind them with strips of 
musiin dipped in melted paraffine. The 
paraffine will harden the moment it touches 
the can, making the seams sufficiently tight 
to prevent the entrance of salt water. 

For the sauce, wash and strain a pint of 
strawberries. Put one cupful of sugar with 
half a cupful of water over the fire; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. 
spins a heavy thread. Take from the fire, 
add the strained juice of two lemons and the 
strawberry juice; mix and stand on the ice. 
When ready to serve wipe the outside of the 
moulds, plunge them into cold water, loosen 
with a knife, and if they are hbaking-powder 
boxes put three or four down the centre of a 
platter. Garnish the dishes with fresh roses 
and send to the table with the sauce in a boat. 

To serve the rolls cut in slices and pour 
around a portion of the sauce. 


Sweet Compotes are Sightly and Palatable 
WEET compotes served in ice borders are 
sightly and palatable, and may be made 
after the following recipe. 

Fill a rim or border mould with lemon, 
orange or strawberry ice, repack and freeze 
quite hard. Pick apart a small pineapple, 
cut into halves, and remove the seeds from 
half a pound of white grapes. Stone eight or 


Boil until the syrup | 


ten cherries; stem “a pint of strawberries; | 


scoop the pulp from three or four oranges; 
slice and cut into small pieces a very ripe 
banana. All kinds of fruit may be used, pro- 
viding the flavors are nicely blended. Toa 
quart of this mixture allow two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatine; soak the gelatine in half a 
cupful of cold water for half an hour; add 
half a cupful of boiling water and six table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, and strain the mixture 
into the fruit; add half a cupful of powdered 
sugar; mix thoroughly and stand aside until 
very cold. When ready to serve turn the 
water ice on a comport or round dessert-dish. 
Fill the centre with the fruit. Garnish with 
fresh flowers and serve at once. 


Dainty and pretty combinations are made | 


by using white grapes, oranges and bananas | 


garnished with violets; bananas, pineapple | 


and oranges garnished with daffodils; straw- 
berries, raspberries, oranges and pineapple 
garnished with pink roses; or white grapes 
and oranges alone in a border of lemon water 
ice garnished with bride roses. 


ea 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, which will appear in | 
the September issue of The Journal, will be on the subject of | 


“Whipped Cream Desserts” 
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Shird in a cage 


ction 
in sweet\captivity 
serve him with 
NABI 
Suga Wafers. 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers—a 
Fairy Sandwich of 
rare and delicate 
lightness, enclosing 
a creamy filling of 
the flavor you most 
prefer—Cherry, 
Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Choco- 
late, Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. 
Acrisp and crumb- 
ling dessert wafer, 
blending delight- 
fully with ices, 
Sherbets, pudding, 


fruit or berries. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ATS GENUINE IF THE SACK BEARS THESE TWO WORDS:-WASHBURN-CROSBY. OTHERWISE NOT. 
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THE LADY FROM 


PHILADELPHIA 


Questions will be answered on this page every 
month. Inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents wishing answers by 
mail should inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 











N AUGUST, when vacation days permit busy men and 
women to accept country hospitalities, hostesses may wel- 
come suggestions. 

Make your invitations very cordial, but follow the present 
custom of asking your guests for a definite time. Meet your 
friends at the train—or delegate some one to do so—and provide 
conveyance for their baggage that shal] insure its prompt delivery. 
Women guests are shown to their rooms by the hostess or some 
member of her family, a maid relieving them of wraps and bags — 
who is instructed to offer her services at certain times before meals 
—if the household resources permit. 
Men are ushered to their rooms by host, hostess or servant. 


“ Suppose we ask the Lady from 
Oy Philadelphia what is best to 
t- be done.”—The Peterkin Papers 


“THE family and their guests assemble in the living-room before the 
meals and enter the dining-room together. 

During the first evening, playing games breaks down barriers of 
formality and acquaintance proceeds rapidly. A clever hostess keeps 
suggestions for entertainment in reserve. 

As the hostess takes the initiative in all plans for her guests she 
suggests the parting for the night. The women usually go with her 
—the men lingering with the host a while. Before separating the 
breakfast hour is named, and where the household arrangements 
allow, guests are offered the choice of a tray taken to their rooms or 
of joining the family at breakfast, if they take that meal together. 

The visitors upon reaching their rooms should find their every 
comfort provided for. 


AN EXPERIENCED hostess advises that in the mornings her 

visitors shall each enjoy the society of his or her own sex —all 
meeting at luncheon. This variety is favorable to mutual appreciation. 
Exception is made where some special thing is planned. Tennis, golf, 
croquet, archery, tether-ball, fishing, driving, riding, tramping, trolley- 
excursions, photography, botanizing, boating, reading, music, games, 
the interchange of visits with neighbors, fill the days pleasantly. 


O NOT try to live so much better when guests are present than 
when alone, that the effort is ever apparent. The hostess, 
restful and cheerful, a cordial host, the house homelike, the guests 
left free to choose their own occupation when it pleases them, but 
with a sense that a resourceful hostess will have pleasant plans for 
their enjoyment from time to time —all these make a country visit a 
delightful recreation. 

A cold luncheon served on the piazza, afternoon tea under the trees, 
a surprise luncheon at the end of a drive, sent on ahead and set out 
picnic fashion in some greenwood nook, usually give pleasure. 

The day’s plan should include atime when all may have assurance 
of privacy in their own rooms, to write letters, ‘‘ snatch forty winks,’’ 
or read, and of unhampered freedom until some project for pleasant 
diversion calls them together again. 

Books, photographs, the latest magazines, new music, etc., scat- 
tered about ave valuable aids to a hostess. 


AINY days are sometimes depressing in prospect, but often prove 
to be those that are recalled with the most pleasure, since unex- 
pected talents are often revealed when the guests are thrown upon 
one another for entertainment. Bean-bag contests are often merry 
scrimmages, welcome to muscles tired from inaction, and children’s 
games are productive of so much fun that one wonders that they were 
ever relinquished. Above all, a rainy day is the time to plan and 
prepare for some special entertainment — tableaux, barn dance, cos- 
tume tea, etc.—that shall include invitations to the neighbors. 


HOSTESS is no longer thought to be lacking in cordiality if she 
does not press her guests to extend their visit. 

When men are obliged to leave by an early morning train the host 
need not breakfast with them, but he should put in an appearance in 
time to wish them a pleasant journey, and if he does not put them 
and their luggage in charge of a trusty servant he should accompany 
them to the station in person. 

A woman guest should receive every attention looking to her com- 
fort when about to take her departure. A dainty little luncheon 
should be put up for her if her journey is to be a long one. Her 
hosts should be on hand to bid her Godspeed, and to the last 
moment she should feel herself to be‘one whose coming has brought 
pleasure and whose going is viewed with friendly regret. 


N THE country simple modes of hospitality are best and most 
enjoyed. The best things are free to the many. We have all 
outdoors! In the free, fresh air there is a spontaneity in pleasure 
that is often lacking elsewhere. Whenever it is possible, therefore, 
have all summer festivities out-of-doors. 

That was a clever woman who first discovered that a costume 
féte was no more trouble for the hostess than to give an ordinary 
function, since the guests form the pageant that every one seems 
desirous to witness. No prettier setting can be found than a lawn 
shaded with trees for such a picturesque entertainment. 


A “TRIANON FETE” was given last summer upon a pretty lawn 
that almost bordered on the waters of Frenchman’s Bay. The 
name indicated the period of Marie Antoinette and suggested the 
simplicity of attire assumed by the ladies of her court. 

Gowns of flowered chintz, muslin and cretunne, made in the pretty 
fashions of the period, were charming with the powdered heads, upon 
which rose-wreathed coarse straw hats were set coquettishly askew. 
A touch of rouge and a patch were legitimate accessories. 

The men wore ordinary dress. 

When the guests were assembled a procession was formed of those 
in costume, who threaded their ways in and out between the trees, 
stepping daintily in time with the music of a small orchestra that 
played ‘‘ Amaryllis’’ and other selections from composers of the 
period to be recalled. 

Next followed a minuet, danced on the lawn by shepherdesses 
carrying crooks, to which bunches of paper roses were tied with rib- 
bons —a pretty exhibition of stately grace. 

After this a little play was acted in the open air, the performers 
emerging from and disappearing behind the trees and bushes. 

Light refreshments were served. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER’S 
CALENDAR 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


What to Do for a Baby Month 
by Month: The Eighth Month 








Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


UGUST is a trying month for most of us, but especially is it 
so for our eight-months-old baby who is now probably cut- 
ting teeth. The average baby will at this time have two 
lower central incisors, and at any time from the eighth to 
the twelfth month the four upper ceutral incisors may be 

expected. By the time the baby is one year old he. ought to have 
six teeth. Now, more than ever, should the baby be given pure, 
cool water to soothe his feverish, swollen gums. 

Many mothers ask if they may allow a teething baby to suck ice. 
It is not wise to do so, because the ice usually obtained is taken 
from water more or less full of germs, or else it is artificial ice, which 
is even worse for the baby. If absolutely pure ice could be had there 
is no doubt but that the hot little gums would be much relieved by it. 

Often an active, healthy baby of eight months will attempt to creep 
a little on the floor in his ‘‘ baby pen.’’ This is good exercise and 
should be allowed if the baby does it of his own accord, but do not 
urge him to do so; he knows better than his mother when his little 
limbs are strong enough for such exercise. 

Creeping is ruinous to white dresses, petticoats and stockings, 
therefore many mothers make ‘‘ creeping aprons’’ for their babies. 
These aprons are made of fine gingham and may be put on over the 
little dresses or worn without a dress in very hot weather. They 
are usually made to button ali the way down the back and sometimes 


have an elastic or draw-string run into the hem at the bottom of the | 


apron so that the white skirts may be kept perfectly clean. One 
mother of twins, who found it necessary to economize in the matter 
of washing, made for her babies some ‘‘ creeping trousers.’’ For 
summer they were made of thin gingham, and for winter of outing 
flannel. They were cut after the pattern of ordinary worsted leg- 
gins, coming all the way down to the ankles and having broad 
elastic to go over the soles of the feet and prevent their slipping up. 
They were made quite full and long enough to tie under the armpits. 
The little white dresses were smoothly tucked in and the babies 
allowed to tumble about to their hearts’ content without fear of soil- 
ing white skirts or stockings. 

Mothers often ask if they may ‘‘ begin to feed’’ the baby as soon 
as he has cut any teeth. To this I must answer, ‘‘ No. Gruels, 
broths and milk are quite enough for baby until he is a year old; 
especially is this so in summertime, when the digestive organs 
should be given as little work to do as possible.’’ Convulsions are 
often caused by allowing the baby to have “‘ just a taste’’ of food 
from the table. It is much better to keep on the safe side. Nor is 
it wise to increase the strength of his milk formula very much while 
he is teething and the weather is warm. Only one more ounce of 
milk should be added to the seven-months-old formula he will now 
be taking —six ounces of cream skimmed from the top of a quart 
bottle of milk, sixteen of milk, poured off, twenty-one of gruel, 
seven teaspoonfuls of milk sugar or four of granulated, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda and a pinch of salt. This should 
be bottled, pasteurized and cooled as usual. 


What to Do When the Baby is Sick 


Mosquito Bites are Sometimes Very Poisonous 


HE greatest pains should be taken to keep flies and mosquitoes 
away from the baby. Strange as it may seem, a baby will often 
allow flies to walk all over his face without attempting to brush 
them away. The nursery windows should be carefully screened, and 
when the baby is asleep, either indoors or outdoors, he should be 
protected by means of netting. If this netting is suspended high 
enough above the child so that he does not feel it he will not be 
annoyed by it. Flies are very troublesome and even dangerous; 
they will often light on a baby’s mouth or on the nippleof his bottle, 
which must then be taken into the child’s clean little mouth; they 
carry in their legs and wings all sorts of germs which they have 
picked up while flying about among numerous objects. I have 
known a very bad case of ophthalmia to be caused by means of a fly 
lighting on a baby’s eye. 

It is well known that mosquitoes carry the germ of malaria and 
probably other varieties also. Some children are badly poisoned by 
their bites. A little camphor, or wet compress of witch-hazel, solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda, or boracic acid, should be kept on the 
bites. Often one part oil of sassafras to three of alcohol will keep 
away mosquitoes if rubbed on the baby’s cheeks or hands. 


Babies Often Have Chicken-Pox 


HICKEN-POX is another of the contagious diseases apt to be con- 
tracted by infants under one year of age as well as by older 
children. The disease may be contracted by direct exposure, or be 
carried by a third person. A baby who has been exposed may 
develop it at any time from ten days to three weeks after exposure. 
Frequently the first thing noticed by the mother is that the child 
is a little feverish, but this symptom is sometimes not noticed and 
the rash is the first sign seen. Generally the rash is first seen on the 
face, scalp or back; it is sometimes perceptible inthe mouth. When 
it first comes out it consists of little papules which soon become 
vesicles or blisters; then in a few days these vesicles begin to dry up 
and crusts form which drop off at any time from five to twenty days. 
If the skin has been very deeply invaded a little scar may remain, 
but generally no mark is left. One of the most characteristic points 
of the disease is that the eruption appears in crops. When some of 
the spots already have crusts others will be just beginning to appear, 
so that all stages of the rash may be seen on the body at the same 
time. When the eruption is most rapidly appearing the fever will 
often be quite high; as long as there is any fever the child should be 
kept in bed and his usual food diluted with water. Very little other 
treatment is needed, but the baby should not be allowed to scratch 
the spots, fur there is danger of poisoning if this is done. It isa 
good plan to rub the entire body with carbolized vaseline; this often 
helps to allay the itching and makes the baby more comfortable. 
The child should not be allowed to mingle with other children 
until the skin is quite clear, nor should he be allowed to go out-of- 
doors. It is wise to fumigate the room in which the child has been 
kept, especially if other children are liable to enter it. 




















The Result is Shown 


in the above picture and the following letter from 
a prominent an Francisco physician: 

‘When a month old I had to feed my boy on 
artificial food. Several were tried with unsatis- 
factory results. I then used Eskay's because of 
its composition, and it worked like mother's milk. 
It corrected the faults of the other Foods, and my 
boy has not known a “— illness since he began 
to take it. He is now 15 months old. weighs 31% 
Ibs. and is a large, vigurous, happy baby. Eskay’s 
has brought me equally good results in other 
cases and is, I think, the ideal Food we have been 
striving for. I feel it my duty to recommend it.” 

Every mother needs our valuable book, “‘ How 
to Care for the Baby.”’ It is sent free with 
samples of Eskay's Food. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., 429 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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O one mark of refinement is so conclusive, 
and at the same time so evident, as the 


use of correspondence paper which is at 
once correct and tasteful. The Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers, the papers that appeal, are distinguished. 
They are correct by all standards, and especially 
attractive in themselves. Two-tone Linen and 
Highland Linen are the two new finishes which 
have become so popular. Debutante, Audrey 
and Aiexia are the newest shapes. Your dealer 
carries them. If he doesn’t, give his name and 
we will send samples of papers and shades. 
EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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THE EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


« THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL 





















Health Gives Beauty 
Highland Brand Evaporated Cream 
Gives Health 


Begin now to build up the muscle, bone an 
nerve elements of your little ones. Start (thev 
right. A good start means a good deal. Hig! 
land Brand Evaporated Cream is nourishing, reacil 
digested and agreeable to the taste. Badies Relis/ 
it. Simply cow's milk évaporated down to a creat 
like consistency and purified by a scientific process «1 
Sterilizing. It is easily prepared. You will have n 
trouble with it and your baby will grow plump at 
sturdy. As a table commodity it is appetizing an‘! 
handy. Adds a delicious flavor to coffee and break fa 
foods. Can be used same as cows’ milk or crea 

Most grocers sell it. If yours doesn't, give us ! 
name and we will send you a sample can free. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
Dept. A Highiand, Iflinois 
“Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 


















Nursing Bottle, Hygeia 


The bottle without a neck or angle. 
No funnel needed to fill; no brush to 
clean the interior, which is wiped out 
like atumbler. Absolutely Sanitary. 
The rubber part is like the natural 
breast in size and shape; yielding yet 
not collapsible; seamless and can be 
turned inside out to clean. No crevice 
where germs can propagate. Will 
send by mail upon receipt of 38 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for Free Booklet. 








Department A Buffalo, N. Y. 








HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. Coll 9 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 











OILIES are particu- 

larly useful in orna- 
menting a table 
because they fill 

many unexpected needs. It 
js pretty, and one may say 
new, to place four twelve-inch 
plate doilies in the centre of 


Five Good Doily Designs 


By Mrs. L. Barton Wilson 


After this fabric is hem- 
stitched it should be bound 
with a strip of linen lawn 
sewed to the hem with fine 
stitches in filo silk. This 
protection secured, it may be 
set up in a frame for em 








A SIMPLE DESIGN 


the table as a centrepiece instead of 
the large square. These should be 
lapped a little over each other. This 
unconventional arrangement may be 
adopted for the breakfast or for the 
luncheon table when no 
cloth is laid, and two such 
doilies should be placed, 
one a little over the other, 
for the cereal-tureen and 
other large dishes. 

The doilies may be most 
simple to the degree of be- 
ing decorated with the but 
touholed edge alone, such as 
that of the holly doily illus- 
trated. This edge on rather 
heavy round-weave linen 
makes a beautiful set, easily 
laundered and pleasant 
* pick-up ’’ work, as button- 
holing always is. 

Decided colors are an 
advantage under gaslight, 
and this is a point to be 
remembered, as dinner is 
usually served by artificial 
light. Not that colors should be crude, but 
one need not hesitate to embroider in as 
positive a fashion as that used in the holly 
dvily illustrated. This design is most suc- 
cessful, as it embodies the spirit of the holly 
and at the same time the conventional 
element. 

A centrepiece, twenty-two inches square 
with a wreath in each corner, twelve large 
doilies after this design and twelve small 
ones make a beautiful set for winter dinners 
and may also be used to decorate the table 
for afternoon teas. Embroidered doilies are 


. THESE days when 





A HOLLY WREATH 





ARBUTUS DESIGN FOR A CENTREPIECE 


also particularly useful in the drawing-room 
as they protect the polished surfaces of tables. 

The arbutus design is worked upon a hem- 
stitched square of bolting cloth, one of the 
most exquisite materials for embroidery. 
Nothing could be daintier nor more lovely to 
lay over a highly polished table to stand a 
glass vase upon. The technique of the work 
comes out well in the illustration. The slant 
of the stitches, etc., should be carefully 
studied by one who would undertake the 
work, as embroidery on bolting cloth is 
somewhat difficult. 





FLEUR-DE-LIS DESIGN 


broidering. The pinks and 


, : * ad .) 
Pgy rome f 
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(ate SEAS 
WORKED IN DELFT BLUE 


greens should be selected with care 
in order to harmonize. Some of the 
little flowers may be deep pink. 

The fleur-de-lis design may be en- 
larged for a centrepiece, in which case 
natural blossoms should be 
arranged near the edges in- 
stead of through the centre. 
The color combination is 
the royal one, gold and pur- 
ple. The edges of the circle 
should be buttonholed in 
white, as it is merely to hold 
the form in place and should 
be as unobtrusive as possi- 
ble. The circle and the 
conventional fleur-de-lis 
are, of course, marked on 
the linen and buttonholed 
first. After the embroidery 
is finished the edge is cut 
out. Buttonhole the con- 
ventional form in gold- 
colored silk, a soft shade, 
also the cross-bar, which is 
worked in double button- 
hole. 

The fleur-de-lis or iris blossoms are among 
the most beautiful motifs for embroidery 
designs. Their colors are exquisite and their 
form, though in a way complicated, is not 
difficult to work if one will but study the tex- 
ture of the petals and be guided by this as 
to stitch direction. The slant of the stitches 
is of great importance to the expression. 
Use about five shades of purple in the flowers 
and a bright gold in their centres. Selecta 
silvery green for the leaves. A set of doilies 
and a centrepiece embroidered inthis design 
would make a pretty gift for a bride. 





one hears so much 
about gardens, and 
reads so many 
“garden books,’’ linen de- 
signs from a garden for the 
dining-room table may not 
Prove unwelcome. Their 





Designs from the Garden 


By “fane Benson 


In doing embroidery of 
this kind it is better to work 
upon a frame, if one can be 
had, than upon a hoop. 

So well pleased was I with 
the leaf doilies that I used 
geranium leaves for another 








THE CLOVER LEAF 


chief value, of course, lies in 
the fact that the leaf and 
vine used may be gathered 
from one’s own home garden 
or from a potted plant or a 
bouquet sent by a dear friend. 
Any association may make 
the piece of embroidered 
linen a pleasant souvenir. 

rhe idea came to me from 
a friend in the South who had embroidered a 
design of inaple leaves in long and short stitch 
upon a piece of fine white satin damask, to 
use as a centrepiece upon an old mahogany 
table. The result was particularly charming. 
The work was done in white on the cream- 
white satin damask, and the achievement was 
In the way of a victory for art. 





EAF OF THE WILD COLUMBINE 





So pleased was I with the maple-leaf cen- 
trepiece that I decided to make a set of 
doilies from leaves gathered in our garden, 
using a different leaf for each doily. I found 
it a delicate and painstaking, but pleasant, 
task to find leaves which, though different, 
would in size make my doilies correspond in 
outline and proportion, When I had gath- 
ered as many 
as I thought I 
should need I 
drew circles with 
dessert plates 
and saucers upon 
pieces of round- 
thread art linen, 
heavy enough to 


USE EIGHT LEAVES FOR THE DOILY 





lie flat when fin- 
ished, and then 
arranged the 
leaves unconven- 
tionally upon the 
pieces of linen 
inside the circles, 
tracing their out- 
lines with a pen- 
cil. After removing the leaves I added the 
veins and stems in free-hand to give an easy, 
natural effect to the designs. 

It proved a more difficult task than I had 
anticipated, but the result was a set of plate 
and finger-bow! doilies which well repaid me 
for my efforts. The embroidery was done in 
short stitch with filo floss in the shades of 
the leaves. The edge of each doily was 
buttonholed with white twisted silk. 





A GERANIUM LEAF 





set and for a centrepiece; 





LEAF OF THE CINNAMON VINE 


and the wild columbine plant, whose leaves of 
exquisite outline and bell-like blossoms are 
so captivating, for a cake doily. 

In this ‘‘ strenuous ’’ age, to take up leaves 
from a garden and centre one’s thoughts upon 
their simple beauty, and en- 
deavor to work them for 
practical purposes into pat- 
terns, and upon material 
having firmness and dura- 
bility, bears one safely away 
into aserene and happy realm 
where the mind and heart of 
a woman may expand in 
working to beautify her home 
and her table. 
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A MAPLE-LEAF DESIGN 
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Secure a 


Famous 
A1 Silver 


Bouillon 


Made by Wm. A. Rogers, 
the Famous Silversmith. 


a metal cap from 


publication. 


ADDRESS : 





. SOUTH OMAHA, 
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Beef Extract 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 







set of the 


Cudahy 
Plated 


(EXACT SIZE.) 


FREE 


Do Not Confuse These 
Splendid Spoons 
with Ordinary Offers 


The Cudahy Spoons grace 
the best tables, because they 
bear no advertising, are made 
in the latest design, French 
Gray Finish, and are heavier 
than triple silver plate. 


How to Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send 


larger sized jar of Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, and 10 cents in 
silver or stamps to cover cost 
of mailing, and mention this 


Cudahy’'s Rex Brand Beef F:-xtract 
ts sold by all druggists and grocers. 


CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Beef Extract Department T 
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Winter is Coming ! 


The joy of winter is in the 
heightened pleasyre of indoor 
life, when the family health 
and comfort is protected by 
genial, even warmth through- 
out the home. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


guarantee everything that can 
be desired in the right warm- 
ing of the home by 


Hot Water or Steam 


ensuring pure freshly warmed 
indoor temperature in all 
weather. 










They produce the truest 

home comfort and conve- 

nience, relieve the house- 
hold of dirt and drudgery 
and pay for themselves in 
fuel economy and ab- 
sence of repairs. 


Made in sizes to fit 
3-room cottages to 
go-room public 
buildings,etc. Send 
for valuable book- 
let. 


Buy now at Summer prices. Let us tell 
you how to heat YOUR home. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. 25 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 
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AFIELD OR AFOOT 


Whether on pleasure bent or plying his 
1is mid- 


trade, YOUR MAN will relish 
day meal with keener sat- 
isfaction if his lunch is 
neatly stowed away in the 


BON-VEE-VON | 


(Looks like a camera.) 


The neatest little LUNCHEON 
Box with three trays for food, 
flask for tea or coffee, and 
room for knife, fork, spoon 
and napkin, Lamp heats in 
ten minutes, then goes out 
automatically, Costs 01% 
per week to run. Made 

of best material with 
Pebbled Morocco Fin- 

ish. Price $2.00, prepaid 
Metal parts have moth- 

er of pear! finish, abso- 

lutely preventing rust. 


Descriptive Booklet Free 
All up-to-date dealers or 
sent direct on receipt of 
price. 
UNION LUNCHEON BOX CO. 
Department C, 17-21 Park Row 
Responsible Agents Wanted, 





New York City 
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Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. 
us. Booklet Free. 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAW MFG. CO. 
New York Boston 









WE ARE SPECIALISTS 
Of twenty years’ experience in the 
making and fitting of 
Eye-Glasses and Spectacles 


OUR SYSTEM 


Insures perfect fitting glasses. We 
build the glasses to your order with 
solid wok 

lens. We guarantee every pair. 


Write at once for our interesting booklet and self 


test-system, which we mail you postage free. 


Emmetropic Optical Co., Dept.B, 28 E.23d St., New York City 


SAFE 


The Blue 


Proves It 


every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel-Steel 


If substitutes are offered, write 
Sold by leading Department 





Chicago 


MOU BINT 


SHOULD NOT BE 
GUESSWORK FsPROVEDS 












da spring for $1.50, including our improved 














THE WOMEN OF 
HIS CHURCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 












TWO LITTLE 
SAVAGES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 











** The doctor likes to leave me with his special 
patients when he can,’’ she proceeded, ‘* those who 
belong to the inner circle, you know. It is perhaps 
a fancy of his that I understand just how to keep 
them from excitement. A doctor’s wife, Mr. Holt, 
ought to be something of a nurse,a little of a 
doctor pe 

** And a good deal of a goddess,’’ 
added to himself. 





Murray Holt 


* Then Glee came in, tray in hand. 


** Oh, thank you, little girl,’ said her cousin, 
and smiled upon her a smile which Murray Holt 
felt to be divine and which Glee resented hotly as 
patronizing, and so resenting hastened from the 
room in rather ungracious silence. 


ops 


Then Mrs. Earle, with her hands folded in her lap 
and her eyes full of soft compulsion, kept watch 
beside him until the milk was taken to the last drop 
and sweetened the unwelcome draught with her 
gentle speech. 

It was al] very new and very wonderful to Murray 
Holt. Here at last was a woman in whose society 
he could linger with no slightest misgiving; a 
woman who quietly announced herself as far older 
than he, who was the wife of a man whom he pro- 
foundly respected, and who assumed toward him 
this curiously captivating matronly authority, so 
putting him wholly at rest with himself and with 
her. Added to this, for all her wifely dignity and 
repose Mrs. Earle was still very good to look upon, 
and she had the secret which only now and then a 
woman has learned, and never a very young one, of 
unconsciously flattering a man and drawing from 
him, as she drew from the piano, what notes soever 
she would, 

Through the long morning hours they sat and 
talked. Holt told his new friend what he had told 
no one until now, of his deepest purposes, his more 
strenuous ideals. She drew from him the tact that 
marriage was eliminated from his scheme of life for 
himself, and made him tell her why; how he had 
pledged himself not to keep alive a set of old tra- 
ditions; not to run an exclusive spiritual club; not 
to furnish intellectual entertainment once a week 
for men and women satiated already with all the 
world’s richest returns; not to be the typical, popu- 
lar pastor and preacher of the day, but to know by 
heart the common people, the suffering and the 
poor ; to forego, if need be, the joys and gains of 
life, and place himself shoulder to shoulder with 
poverty and labor, to bear the burdens of the toilers 
and the needy. Was he not right, since he planned 
a life like this, which must be full of sorrow and 
hardship and conflict, not to ask any woman to 
share it with him? 

Mrs. Earle, with her inscrutable smile, looked 
pensively in his eyes and said she feared, much as 
she shrank from saying it, that he was right. 
‘* There were, however, women—only now and 
then one, perhaps — cast in his own mould ; women 
who could rise to his own point of view, but,’’ and 
she sighed, ‘‘ they were not the women a man was 
apt to encounter in the circle of a conventional 
parish.’’ 

Then there was a long silence. Whether it was 
filled up on Holt’s part precisely according to Mrs. 
Earle’s program she could not be sure, but the rev- 
erence in his eyes when he raised them to her face 
gave her an acutely pleasing sensation. It had been 
long since she had encountered a more interesting 
man than Murray Holt, a more picturesque person- 
ality. She was annoyed when Mrs. Cushier pres- 
ently hurried in with manifold apologies for her 
prolonged absence — prolonged by reason of the 
crisis which currant jelly never failed to induce. 

ep 

Doctor Earle had come to the Cushiers, bringing 
their cousin, his wife, with him, the week before. 

He had found no occasion for a serious operation 
upon Murray Holt’s eyes, but had administered a 
species of treatment somewhat painful in itself 
which he wished Doctor Cushier to repeat twice 
within the week following. After this course of 
treatment he anticipated rapid and complete recov- 
ery, but while it lasted he preferred his patient to 
remain under Doctor Cushier’s immediate oversight. 
Doctor Earle then departed, but his wife remained 
behind, requiring little urgency to confirm her in 
her opinion that this was Jar excellence the time 
for a visit to her dear Cushier cousins. 

With admirable adroitness she quietly gathered 
the lines of the situation into her own hands. 


| What, from her point of view, could be more oppor- 


tune for her cousins than to be relieved of all further 
immediate attendance upon their invalid guest? 
She was fresh and strong, she told them, and _ per- 
fectly willing to make herself useful in this way. 
Mr. Holt seemed such a nice fellow — really a boy, 
don’t you know ?—she didn’t mind in the least 
amusing him as well as she could, and it was so 
fortunate that he seemed to like her music! 

Cecil Compton’s readings became things of the 
past. Glee’s new stirring of interest in the young 
minister was suddenly extinguished. Even Mrs. 
Cushier felt herself superfluous in her own house, 
so far as Mr. Holt’s personal requirements were 
concerned. This he innocently supposed to be an 
immeasurable relief, and the crown of all his grati- 
tude to his new friend was that she was lessening 
the burden which he so reluctantly imposed upon 
his hosts. He was very young, was Murray Holt, 
and, of womankind, very ignorant. 


(CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL) 








They walked out to the edge of the rough land 
and found a farm wagon with two horses and a 
driver. They got in, and in little less than an hour 
were safely back to the dear old camp by the pond. 

After a jolly supper together Caleb left for his own 
home, saying: ‘*‘ Boys, it’s terrible important settin’ 
up a new Chief. Wait till to-morrer afternoon at 
four o’clock an’ I’ll show you how to do it.”’ 

Caleb was very busy all that day, doing no one 
knew what, and Sary Ann was busy,too. Then it 
seems Caleb went to Mrs. Raften, and she was very 
busy and made a flying visit to Mrs. Burns, and 
she turned busy. Thus he turned the whole neigh- 
borhood into a bee. And at half-past three o’clock 
three processions might have been seen wending 
through the woods from the three houses. One was 
from Burns’s and included the whole family ; one 
from Raften’s, the family and the hired men; one 
from Caleb’s, made up of Sary Ann and many of 
the Boyles. All brought baskets. 


a 


Caleb and Sam took charge of the ceremonies. 
First there were foot races in which Yan won, as he 
usually did, the city boy making a good second : 
then target shooting, followed by a Deer hunt. 

Then the Indians all went into their teepees. 
Caleb set up a stake in the ground, and on that a 
new shield of wood covered with rawhide, then over 
the rawhide a piece of sacking lightly fastened on. 
The guests were seated in a circle. 

All at once the drum was heard —tum-tum — 
tum-tum—tum-tum. There was a volley of war- 
whoops and out of the teepees dashed the Indians 
in full warpaint. They danced in exact time to the 
two-measure of the drum that was pounded by Black- 
hawk. 
shield they danced. Then the drum stopped and 
they joined in a grand final crescendo war-whoop and 
squatted in a circle within that of the guests. 

The Great Woodpecker now arose —his mother 
had to be told who it was —and made a speech: 

‘* Chiefs and Warriors of the Sanger Indians, of 
the Boiler clan and of the Sanger clan, a number 
of things hez happened to rob this yer nation of its 
noble Head Chief, an’ this yer assembly is for to 
pick on a new one. We had a kind of a try at it 
yesterday, an’ accordin’ to the rough-an’-ready vote 
Little Beaver was it.’’ 

Loud cries of ** How! How! How! How!” 
while Blackhawk pounded the drum vigorously. 

** Now, who in all the tribe is the best runner? 
It’s Little Beaver.’’ 

‘** How ! How! How! How!” and drum. 

** Who is the best trailer? Little Beaver.’’ 

‘“*How! How! How! How!” and drum. 

‘*Who is the best climber? Who was it won 
the trial of grit at Garney’s grave? Little Beaver. 

‘* Who was it climbed the tree an’ fit the Lynx 
hand to hand? not to speak of the ’Coon? Little 
Beaver, every time. 

‘* Whohez the most Grand Coups ? 
sez I. Which of us can lay all the others on his 
back? Little Beaver. 

‘* Which of us has most scalps? Little Beaver. 
Here’s a scalp won in battle with a hostile tribe.”’ 
Woodpecker held it up and Caleb fastened it on the 
rim ot the shield that hung from the post. Here is 
one taken from the Chief of the hostiles,” and 
Caleb fastened that to the shield. 


Little Beaver, 


** Here is one 


taken from the second chief of the hostiles,’’ and | 


Caleb placed it. ‘* Here is one taken from the 
great Chief of the Sangers, and here is one from the 
Head Chief of the Boilers. Five scalps from five 
famous warriors. This yer’s the record for the 
hull tribe. 
poethry and cooks purty good. An’ 
Beaver is the one for Chief.” 

‘**How! How! How! How! How!” 
thump, thump, thump. 

** Any feller anything to say agin it ——” 

— Guy began. 

‘* has got to lick the Chief,” Sam continued, 
and Guy did not complete his objection. 

‘* Hooray for the new War Chief !” 


eh 


Caleb now pulled the cover off the shield that he 
fastened the scalps to, and it showed the white 
Buffalo of the Sangers with a Little Beaver above it. 


I sez, Little 


— thump, 





Then he opened the bundle lying near and pro- | 


duced a gorgeous war-shirt of buff leather, a pair 


of leggins and moccasins, all fringed, beaded and | 


painted, made by Sary Ann under Caleb’s guidance. 
They were quickly put on the new Chief ; his war- 
bonnet, set with the plumes of his recent exploits, 
was all ready and gorgeous. 

Proud and happy in his new honors and splendor, 
he stood before them all and stammered in a vain 
attempt to say something appropriate tiil Sam 
relieved him by ‘‘ Three cheers for Little Beaver, 
the great Head War Chief of the Sanger Injuns,’’ 
and when the racket was over the women opened 
their baskets and a picnic feast was spread. 

Raften, who had been tremendously tickled by his 
son’s flow of speech, recorded anew the vow to make 
him study law, but took advantage of the first gap 
in the hubbub to say, ‘* Bhise, yer two weeks’ holi- 
day with wan week extension was up at noon to-day. 
In wan hour an’ a half the pigs is fed.’’ 


(THE END) 
fn 


It is only fair to say that ‘ 
as published in The Journal, is greatly condensed. The 


whole story, with many new illustrations, will be published 


in book form in October. 
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For a Hot Weather 
Dessert 


nothing equals 


JELL-O 


as it can be prepared quickly 
by the simple addition of boil- 
ing water; then set to cool. 
Serve alone or with whipped 
cream or thin custard. 

Jell-O is delicious when any kind of fruit 
is added and can also be served as a sherbet. 

Economical and healthful. Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Straw 
berry. At Grocers everywhere or by mail, 10c. 
Try it to-day. 

























Three times round the central post with the | 


Besides which he drawe pictures, writes | 


“TWO LITTLE SAVAGES,” 


VLE LA 
Rogers 
Bros?’ 
“Silver 
Plate 
That 
Wears’’ 


Beauty 


and 


Durability 


» in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bearing 
this trade mark: 


ge, hj 
mer “1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “1847 Rogers 
Bros,’’—take no substitute. 





‘There are “Rogers” anid 


others claimed to be “ just as 
good,” but like all imita 
tions, they lack the merit 
and vulue identified with 
the original and genuine. 
Send for catalogue H-2x. 


Meriden Britannia Co, 


(International Silver Co. 
Successor), 


Meriden, Conn. 





SOLD 

By 

Ga inte 
DEALERS. 


wae Service 


WITHOUT MAINS 


BERKSHIRE 
LOTUS 

















Use this system in your home, installing sanitary 
plumbing where city water is unavailable. 1,500 
plants in satisfactory operation. Enjoy the same 
convenience as the best homes. Simple, durable and 
successful. Write for large illustrated Catalogue B 


| and complete explanation. 


CLARENCE A. BURTON 
307-309 Delaware Bt. Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Stand Over a Hot Stove 


We can save you the services of 4 








cook or make a good cook out of 
a poor one. Saves you 50 percent. 
in fuel, labor and time. Fine for 

; Summer Cottages. insures 
you deliciously cooke |, easily 
digested, never sp< iled, 
steaming my meals, all 
cooked ov 1¢ rner. 


Grand for “Canning Fruit. 
Use the 


STEAM COOKER 
With Doors 

and the great pr item of 

summer cooking Ived. 

$1.00 Cook Book vee é& 

for postage. Prices, $2. 50 
to $9.50. Handsomely Iilus- 

trated Catalogue FREE. WE WANT GOOD AGENTS. 


THE OHIO COOKER CO., 748 Jefferson St., TOLEDO, 0. 
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¥ MRS. RALSTON’S 
CHAT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


On the Economical 


Care of Summer Clothes 














SPECIAL NOTICE 

In September Mrs. Ralston will tell of the new things 
she saw in Paris this summer: blouses, coats and 
wraps, winter suits, skirts and sleeves, trimmings, 
collars and stocks, and hats and toques. She will 
also write of the autumn clothes for children. Mrs. 
Holden will have a page of every-day dresses for the 
first cool days, and Miss Hooper will tell how to 
alter last year’s dresses. There will be twelve pages 
of fashions —more than The Journal has ever had 
before—and most of them will be illustrated. 


°LOTHES well cared for will last 
% twice as long as those which receive 
@ no care at all. A little extra time 
“| given to the care of one’s wardrobe 
is time well and economically spent. For 
some reason hard to understand many women 
never stop to consider how absolutely neces- 
sary it is to give proper attention to the little 
things which go to the completion of their 
wardrobes, and this is particularly noticeable 
in the matter of shoes and gloves. Many 
otherwise well and carefully dressed women 
are most negligent in little things, and it is 
often most noticeable that their shoes and 
gloves are not in accordance with the rest of 
their clothes. In my opinion ill-cared-for 
shoes and gloves completely spoil the appear- 
ance of an otherwise well-dressed woman. 





LOVES are a constant source of expense 
and are about the most difficult of all 
things to keep in order. Cheap gloves, like 
cheap shoes, are a poor and mistaken econ- 
omy. Care and plenty of time should be 
taken when putting on a pair of new gloves, 
as if hastily put on they are spoiled. The 
crooked stretching of the seams, which results 
from putting the gloves on carelessly the first 
time, cannot be remedied afterward. 

The lighter shades of kid gloves may 
be washed quite satisfactorily at home. 
Place some milk in one bowl and a piece of 
brown soap in another; put on the gloves 
which are to be 
cleaned one at atime, 
then dip a piece of 
flannel into the milk, 
and rub some of the 
soap on the flannel, 
applying it to the 
glove, rubbing toward 
the ends of the fingers. 
In the case of a white 
glove this process will 
be apt to make the 
glove appear a rather 
dirty yellow; but if 
the glove be taken off 
and dried in the warm 
sun it will resume its clear color. 


Gloves 
should be worked and rubbed gently in the 
hands when drying, to prevent them from 
becoming at all stiff. 


‘THe mending of gloves is quite an art. It 

may be so skillfully done that it will 
look quite artistic. I herewith give you a 
few suggestions on the mending of gloves 
which were very kindly sent to me by one of 
the clever economical JouRNAL girls. Fine 
cotton is preferable for the mending of 
gloves; of course, it should match as nearly 
as possible the shade of the glove; the sewing 
should be done on the outside. Shape the 
worn spot to be darned with a curved pair of 
Scissors, cutting carefully away the worn 
edge of the kid; then insert a glove-mender, 
and buttonhole-stitch the edge of the hole, 
catching the stitches far enouglr to be quite 
firm and about two threads apart. When you 
have encircled the hole keep on around the 
second time, buttonhole-stitching, not into 
the kid, but into the stitches of the first row, 
and continue working toward the centre 
until the hole is closed. If you are careful in 
matching your thread with the shade of your 
Blov ¢ the mending will hardly be noticeable. 
Silk gloves and’ silk stockings. may be 
mended in this way so that the darns will be 
practically indiscernible. 


V! ILS if carefully put away will last a long 

_Uume. When a veil is taken from a hat 
roll it from end to end and put it away ina 
‘l-case. A veil carelessly taken off and 
put away without being rolled will shrink 
out of shape. It is these little economies 
make the careful woman’s clothes last 
‘much longer than those of the woman who 
‘vreless of her belongings. Chiffon veils 
‘y be washed and ironed in the same 


“ner as one would wash lace, drying them 
smooth surface. 


ve 


¢ 
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Ts care of ribbons is another important 
matter, as ribbons form a part of a 
woman’s belongings from her childhood to 
her old age. Gowns made with sashes or 
with long loose ends of ribbon trimmings 
should never be put away either in a chest, 
or hung in a closet, unless the ribbons have 
been carefully rolled on pieces of stiff 
cardboard made like little rollers upon 
which the ribbons are smoothly rolled. 
Sometimes rolls of soft tissue paper will 
serve equally as well. 

All the bows and rosettes on gowns and 
hats should have the loops carefully stuffed 
out with soft tissue paper to keep them from 
crushing together. This is especially im- 
portant in the case of hats and will be found 
a wise precaution in preserving the freshness 
of ribbon bows and rosettes. 

Many of the soft-finished ribbons may be 
successfully laundered by washing them in a 
warm suds made from a good soap, rinsing 
them carefully and drying them on bottles, 
wrapping them tightly and smoothly around 
the bottles, and after they are dry ironing 
them between two pieces of paper. In 
doing over black ribbons, black laces, chiffon 
and materials of like character add a few 
drops of gum arabic to the water, which will 
give them the necessary crispness. 


VEN the most careful of women often find 
that clothes which have been carefully 
packed away for future use when taken out 
look sadly discolored. Particularly is this the 
case in white materials of every quality, from 
satin to muslin, and also all cotton materials, 
such as nainsook, muslin, linen and piqué. 
These latter materials may be bleached in 
the old-fashioned way by washing them and 
letting them dry in the strong hot sun. If 
this method is not successful try soaking 
them in salted sour milk or buttermilk. 

In putting away white satin or silk gowns 
it is well to pack them in bags made of 
blue silesia, or to wrap them in blue tissue 
paper and place them in bags of unbleached 
muslin. All materials of delicate shades 
should be kept as absolutely air-tight as 
possible. All gowns when not in use should 
have the sleeves ‘and the bodice stuffed with 
soft tissue paper, and wherever it is necessary 
to fold any portion either of the bodice or 
the skirt a layer of tissue paper should be 
placed between. 


HEN possible, it is better to hang skirts 
up in a closet; place loops of tape at 
each side of the waistbands, then make bags 
of unbleached muslin, or use old white petti- 
coats to cover the skirts. The bags or 
coverings of muslin are more satisfactory than 
turning the skirts inside out, which often 
crushes the material sadly. It is better to 
crush the linings than the materials, hence 
the mode of covering skirts with bags is the 
better one. If the skirts are hung by loops 
and stretched across on hooks and carefully 
covered with bags there is no danger of creases 
or wrinkles of any kind. 

Bodices should be aired before being hung 
up. The ordinary wire hanger, if padded, 
covered with soft silk and finished with a 
loop of ribbon, makes the best possible ar- 
rangement to hang either bodice or coat upon. 


HE most troublesome clothes to keep 
looking fresh and in good repair are those 
of black, as black materials 
so quickly show wear and grow 
dingy and shiny. To remove 
the shabby, dingy look which 
comes in the fronts of skirts, at 
elbows, cuff bands, and espe- 
cially on the backs of coat col- 
lars in black materials, use 
ammonia and warm water, ap- 
plying it with a soft sponge. 
If they are particularly soiled 
and worn use benzine instead of 
the ammonia. To improve the 
color of the black, sponge the en- 
tire garment with a boiled solution of logwood. 
Crape is one of the most difficult materials 
to keep in good order, but like so many other 
difficult things it can be done with care and 
a little knowledge. For those in mourning 
crape is coming once more into fashion and 
entire blouses meant for best are made of it. 
Crape is also being much used as a trimming 
on gowns of voile, etamine and henrietta. If 
the crape is not in very bad condition it may 
be done over by stretching it out very tightly 
and dampening it from time to time with the 
steam from a kettle, allowing it to dry while 
still stretched tightly. 













UD-STAINED garments are sometimes 
rather difficult to clean; especially is 

it difficult to clean them without leaving 
some traces of the stain behind. This is 
particularly true of garments of a light 
shade. When mud stains cannot be removed 
while still fresh they can be later, by using 
carbonate of soda dissolved in water, ap- 


plied with a piece of flannel, rubbing the | 


stained places until the stains disappear. 
Another old and very homely way of remov- 
ing dirt and stains from clothes is by means 
of a raw potato, cutting the potato in half and 


rubbing the stains with it; 
as the potato becomes 
~ 


soiled cut a thin slice from 

it and continue the rubbing 

until the stains and the dirt 

have been entirely absorbed 
} | by the potato. 






/ 
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S FEATHERS are very 
expensive, it may be 
well to know that white 
feathers may be cleaned by 
gently sousing them in 
warm soapsuds; rinse them 
in clear water and dry be- 
tween soft cloths over the 
fire, and by occasionally 
waving them in the air. 
After they are dry, curl 
them over the back of a knife after heating 
the knife slightly over a hot iron. 

It is claimed that old hats of black straw 
may be made to appear new by revarnishing 
them with a liquid made by pounding some 
black sealing-wax into small pieces and 
pouring over them enough methylated spirits 
to dissolve the wax thoroughly; when this 
mixture is quite smooth apply it with a soft 
brush to the hat, covering every portion of 
it. Blue straw hats may be freshened in the 
same way by the use of blue sealing-wax, as 
may also red straw hats with red sealing-wax. 


£ 
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ND now a few hints as to the care of | 


shoes. In the first place it will be found 
true economy to have a pair of ‘‘ trees’’ for 


your shoes, especially for the heavy calf- | 


skin ones used for every-day wear. These 
‘‘trees’’ may be bought for from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar a pair, and their length 
easily adjusted to the size of the shoes and 
boots for which they are to be used. The 
value of these ‘‘trees’’ in preserving the 
shape of one’s shoes is very great, as they 
prevent those heavy creases which so often 
break and cause splits in the leather. Shoes 
and boots as soon as they are taken off 
should be placed on the trees. 


VERY common habit, and one that is a 
great mistake, is the placing of wet boots 

and shoes close to the fire to dry; when wet 
they should always be allowed to dry slowly 
in a warm place, but not near any great heat, 
as excessive heat cracks damp leather. It is 
disastrous to the shape of all boots and 
shoes to take them off carelessly when they 
are wet and to dry them rapidly or without 
placing ‘‘trees’’ in them. When, however, 
shoes have been dried carelessly, and when 
under these circumstances they have become 
stiff, rub them with a little vaseline, apply- 
ing it with a piece of soft cloth. After 
rubbing them all over with one coating of 
vaseline let them dry in a warm place and 
then rub them once more, repeat- 


is soft and pliable. The very 
heavy double-soled shoes, made 
especially for rainy-day wear, 
and also the many other kinds 
of heavy boots worn by women 
and children alike, may be made 
almost waterproof by rubbing 
them with castor oil. All boots 
and shoes before being rubbed 


and freed from dust and dirt. 
When castor oil is used it should be put on 
hot and well rubbed in until all the grease 
has been thoroughly absorbed by the leather. 


ATENT-LEATHER boots and shoes are 
the hardest ones to keep in proper order. 
These, of course, should never be touched 
with a blacking-brush, 
cleaned with dressings which come espe- 


cially for the purpose. A good home-made | 
applied | 


polish for these shoes is milk, 
lightly with a soft cloth. After using the 
milk upon the shoes polish them with an old 
silk pocket-handkerchief. 


ing this process until the leather | 


with either castor oil or vaseline | 
should be thoroughly cleaned | 


but polished and | 
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Reduced Prices 
on Suits, 


$6°7 to $20. 


HIS is the last announcement of 
our Reduced Price Sale; there- 
fore act quickly if you wish to 





take advantage of it. Suits and Skirts 
made to order (nothing ready made) 
of brand new materials and splendidly 
finished at one-third reduction from 
our catalogue prices. All of the fab- 
rics are suitable for either late Summer 
or Fall wear. Nearly all of our styles 
and more than two hundred of our 
best materials share in this sale. 


Handsome Suits and Etamine Cos- 
tumes, $6.67, former price, $10 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 


Rainy Day, Walking and Dressy 
Skirts in the newest models, $3.34, 
former price, $5. 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on Jackets, Travel- 
ing Dresses, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be 
sent /ree by return mail. If the garment which 
we make for you should not prove satisfactory, 
send it back promptly and we wi/l refund your 
money. Orders can be filled with the greatest 

romptness, very often in three days’ time. We 

ave very few Summer catalogues left, so write 
at once if you wish to take advantage of these 
reduced prices. This sale will positively end 
September sth, and reduced price orders reach- 
ing us after that date cannot be filled. Don’t 
fail to say you wish the Summer Catalogue No. 
30, and Reduced Price Samples. 


New Fall Catalogue. 


Our designers are now abroad selecting 
the very latest styles for Fall and Winter. 
They write us that they have never seen 
so many beautiful garments as have been 
designed for the coming season's wear. 
Our New Fall Catalogue will be ready 
August 24th, and it will be the handsomest 
fashion publication of its kind ever issued. 
It will illustrate stylish Suits from $8 to 
$40, Jackets from $7 to $30; also Church 
and Visiting Costumes, Separate Skirts, 
etc. Every woman who wishes to dress 
well should have one. Write now, and we 
will mail you a copy FREE, together with 
a full line of the new Fall samples as soon 
as ready. Be sure to say you wish the 
New Fall Catalogue No. 31, and Samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
139 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Rubens Infant Shirt’ 








A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it, It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal toa great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 











No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Manufactured by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Most Comfortable 
Spring Bed in the World 








| cotton one. 
| and invisible broken stripes and plaids in 


Sent on Free Trial | 






SS 





The Rip Van Winkle 


f~ is the strongest, most durable and healthful 
spring bed ever made. Does not sag and rebounds to 
an even surface. It will outwear five ordinary beds. 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 


If at any time within 20 years it is not perfectly satis- 
factory in every way your money will be refunded. 
Sold through dealers only. It always 
bears this trade mark. 
Send for our Written Guarantee and 
free trial offer. We wili include a 
FREE BOOK —the famous story of 
“Rip Van Winkle"—if you will give us 
your furniture dealer's name. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED COMPANY 
* 25 High Street, New Britain, Conn. “a 














DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


. TERE! 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 

cloth. The point fastens on either side, 

but can’t slip through to stick you. 

Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 
See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 
tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 
only 25e. A large illustrated book- 
let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 

d silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Address Rg. C. BE. ATSMA. Bayonne, New Jersey 


We dye carpets and hangings to match your 
wall-paper. Write for price list. 


JULES DOUX, Utica, N.Y. "d.nzr 4 
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LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN IN THEIR 
SCHOOL CLOTHES 


HILDREN’S school clothes above 

everything else should be extremely 

simple in style. The most impor- 

tant requisite is the quality of the 
material, which should be durable and of a 
good grade. Indeed, a better material is 
required for this special purpose than for the 
so-called best dresses for occasional wear, as 
upon children’s school clothes come the very 
hardest wear and tear. 

There are certain materials which stand 
out preéminently in connection with school 
dresses, because of their having stood the 
test of time. These 
are the ones which 
have a certain 
amount of resistance 
to dirt and may be 
cleaned well and 
easily. Materials 
with rough surfaces 
or of fancy weaves 
are not adapted for 
school clothes; the 
long-haired materi- 
als and the fancy 
weaves show wear 
more quickly than 
do thesmooth, close- 
ly woven materials. 





a ROS is about the first choice; one with 
a fine twill should be chosen; it is a 
material which cannot only be easily cleaned, 
but if a serge dress is made up with a suita- 
ble lining, or without any lining at all, it 
may be washed like an ordinary summer 
The small dark-ground checks 


the smooth-surfaced goods are particularly 
well adapted for school dresses. There is 
also a certain kind of hopsacking; then 
there are the Irish friezes and Scotch plaids, 
which are closely woven, stout and service- 
able. 

All these materials require practically little 
or no trimming; in fact, the school dress 
should be marked chiefly for its lack of trim- 
The whole 
secret of a pretty school dress lies in the 
absence of unnecessary fripperies. A school 
dress should be made first with an eye to the 
comfort of the child, and second, that after its 
first freshness it may be ripped apart readily 
for cleaning and doing over. 


OATS for girls between twelve and six- 
teen are, in nine cases out of ten, the 
three-quarter length. Indeed, this rule ap- 
plies equally to coats for the younger girls 
also, as the short coat has been practically 
abandoned for the three-quarter length one. 
For separate coats to wear with frocks of the 
Russian blouse and the shirtwaist suit order, 
dark brown and gray covert cloth, navy blue 
serge and black and white tweeds are used. 
The backs are made plain or plaited, accord- 
ing tofancy. The plain box backs of last 
year and the year before are still in style, the 
only difference being that the newer coats 
have a plait or two some place, either one 
broad box-plait down the centre of the back, 
or a cluster of wide side-plaits from the 
shoulders. When the back is cut full and 
plain there is a straight belt with buttons 
across the back which holds in 
slightly the fullness of the coat. 
The fronts are invariably loose 
and semi-fitting and either dou- 
ble or single breasted. 


HE single-breasted coats 

fasten with an invisible fly 
fastening and the double- 
breasted coats, which are as a 
rule the prettiest, either button 
up closely and snugly to the 
rolling turn-over collars, or are 
made with collars and small 
revers. The sleeves may be 
either the plain tight-fitting coat, 
or the fuller bishop or leg-of- 
mutton sleeve. In the latter 
case the cuffs are usually quite 
deep and finished with bone 
buttons, to match the buttons on 
the front of the coat and on the 
lapels of the pockets. 

Another pretty way tu make these three- 
quarter coats is to have a tight-fitting back 
opening up the centre to the waist-line after 
the style of a man’s frock coat, and a double- 
breasted and loose-fitting front. 

The best colors for separate coats are blue, 
tan and gray, or the mixed goods in which 
these colors predominate. 





By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


HILDREN’S clothes were never so pretty 
as they are now, and especially may this 
be said of the new models of every-day dresses 
and coats for the little men and women of all 
ages, even including those most difficult ages 
from twelve to sixteen, as it is between these 
years that children often resent wearing little 
children’s clothes. As they look equally out 
of place in clothes modeled after those of 
grown-up people they require styles specially 
adapted to themselves. 

For the younger children, from five to ten, 
the Russian blouse suit still remains the 
favorite. This style has been worn so long 
that certain improvements and changes have 
gradually crept in, until to-day it is hardly 
the same as the original model with its 
fastening at the left side and its band collar 
and cuffs. The new Russian blouse suits are 
made with plaits arranged in many ways. 
Some are laid in wide double box-plaits 
stitched flatly to the waist-line, the plaits 
numbering three in the back and three in the 
front, the fastening being invisible under the 
centre back plait; its relationship to the 
Russian blouse being shown by a band trim- 
ming which is arranged down the centre of 
each side-plait in front. 


THER blouse suits of this kind are made 
with side-plaits over the shoulders quite 
to the hem and are made all in one piece with 
full leg-of-mutton sleeves and deep, snugly- 
fitting cuffs. With these dresses linen Eton 
collars and soft fancy silk ties are worn. The 
tucked Russian blouses are sometimes made 
with wide sailor collars, the sailor collars 
coming from under the front side-plaits; 
the tie of black silk lacing in and out of 
the three front box-plaits and fastening 
in the centre where the ends fall down to 
the waist-line. 


OR the girl who has passed the age of 
the one-piece suit the Russian blouse 
is worn as a separate blouse and is made 
quite long, reaching almost to the knee- 
line on the taller girl, and midway be- 
tween the waist and the knee-line on the 
smaller one. These blouses are always 
worn with skirts of the same material, the 
skirts as a rule being either plain gored 
or flatly-stitched kilted ones. These 
three-quarter length Russian blouses are 
exceedingly stylish and are made in 
several ways, but chiefly with the plaited 
backs and fronts. 

Still another form of blouse suit seems 
to be a combination of the Norfolk and 
Russian blouse. It is made with a short, 
shallow yoke cut in a three-pointed shape, 
back and front; to this the blouse is plaited 
with a fastening at the left side front, which 
usually has some distinctive form of band 
trimming. On the plainer suits this trim- 
ming consists of small buttons and narrow 
frog trimmings of braid, or of folds of the 
material itself. Upon others the trimmings 
are made of bands of a plain material toning 
in with the color of the material of the dress. 


HESE bands may be put on without trim- 

ming or embroidery, the bands themselves 
being embroidered in a conventional de- 
sign, either in heavy mercerized linen thread 
or in the French crewels, the 
latter being prettiest when one 
of the cross-stitch forms of em- 
broidery is used. The three- 
quarter length blouse invariably 
has ‘a rather loose, semi-fitting 
back held in to the figure with a 
belt which fastens in the front, 
the belt being held down by 
straps at the back and sides. 
On some of the blouses the belts 
pass through wide buttonholes 
and in and out of the wide box- 
plaits. 

Three-quarter length blouses 
will be very much worn by girls 
between twelve and sixteen, to 
whom they are especially becom- 
ing. Blouses of this descrip- 
tion are usually made with band 
collars matching the cuffs and 
belt, or sometimes plain Eton 
collars are worn with them. 

White guimpes are so easily soiled that 
they are hardly practical for every-day school 
dresses. For winter wear it is best to make 
the sleeves of the same material as the dress. 
If a guimpe is desired use it simply in the 
form of a yoke. White piqué guimpes with 
embroidered cuffs and band collars are pretty 
to wear with winter dresses. 








PRONS always have been, and certainly 
always must be, an important item in 
all school-children’s wardrobes. Aprons and 
schoolbooks seem to belong together. With 
the return of the fashion of the one-piece 
princesse dress, and the long lines which this 
dress gives, is brought again into favor the 
straight, full apron attached to a shallow 
yoke which was worn a few years ago, but 
which lately has been somewhat pushed aside 
in favor of the waisted and belted apron. 
These aprons, which are a revival of a very 
old fashion, are nearly all cut square in tlic 
neck and made with yokes of embroidery o: 
of strips of the material and insertion. The 
long portion is gored just enough not to make 
the fullness clumsy, and the lower edges of 
those intended for every-day wear are finished 
simply with a. hem and a few tucks. An 
apron may be made into a very pretty gar- 
ment. One exceedingly graceful model is 
made with a full back and front, the back 
being belted from the under-arm seams across 
the back. The belt is fastened at the back 
with small pearl buttons. The front hangs 
quite full in three box-plaits. The neck is cut 
square in shape and edged with an embroid 
ered band, and the sleeves are full leg-of 
mutton ones finished with band cuffs of the 
embroidery which button at the wrists with 
small buttons. If preferred the cuffs may be 
made large enough for the hands to slip 
through. 


HE only real novelty in the new coats for 
general wear is in the use of checked 
materials which make pretty coats for children 
and young girls. 


The checks are small and 
what are known 
as invisible, and 
the broken- 
checked goods 
are generally 
chosen for the 
separate coats, to 
wear with plain 
one-colored 
gowns, with 
which they are 
pretty and effect- 
ive. Instyle and 
in make they are 

a very simple, be- 
ing made by the 

——— three-quarter 
semi-fitting 
model, their trim- 
ming consisting 
of stitching or of 
buttons. 


OR the little men’s school coats the double- 
breasted reefers of covert cloth and navy 
blue serge are unquestionably the best. 
These coats for the smaller children are made 
with plaited sleeves, and trimmed with 
embroidered chevrons and fancy brass but- 
tons. For the little boys who still wear the 
tunic suits these coats are made with separate 
collars in the sailor shape, the collars being 
made of linen of the same coloring as the coat. 


RIGHT scarlet coats will be worn by both 
little boys and little girls. They are 
especially pretty when worn with white 
dresses and suits. For boys smooth cloths, 
such as broadcloth or kersey, are used. 
These little red coats are made in three- 
quarter length with box backs, double- 
breasted fronts, and trimmed with cape 
collars of the material finished with stitched 
edges. The sleeves are full, bishop shaped 
and finished with rolling cuffs. On these red 
coats either white pearl buttons, or buttons 
covered with the same material as the coat, 
are used. 

The bright scarlet coats for little gir!s are 
sometimes made in acircular or plaited shape 
with deep shaped collars of the material. 
The collars take a variety of forms; sore are 
cut in five points and others are the regular 
round coachman’s cape collars, or the under 
collar is of the material of the coat and the 
upper one of lace, or linen with a lace edge- 
The capes and collars are made without lin- 
ing, being finished simply with a narrow 
facing of silk. 

Bright red coats look. very pretty when 
worn with school dresses of navy bi\'< an 
white, and black and white shepherd’s plaid. 
Dresses made of shepherd’s plaid are nice 
for school wear. If the black and «ite '§ 
chosen it is pretty to relieve its som! reness 
with narrow folds of red, using them |» P!P© 
the tucks, or as headings to folds of th. mate 
rial, or as edgings for bands of black | aid. 
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FOR COOL 
SUMMER 
EVENINGS 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 




















of lace will be ample. 





SHORT COAT WITH FULL SLEEVES 


THs wrap, which at first glance looks like a 
cape, is really a short full coat with very full 

sleeves. The material used might be white voile 

or soft silk, of which six yards will be required. 











shoulder cape and a hood. Not to“ skimp” 
it there will be required five or six yards of 
mousseline. The lining is of soft taffeta. 





JACKET OF LACE 


A LITTLE jacket of wide white 

lace, made up over white taf- 
feta and trimmed with stitched 
bands of the taffeta. Five yards 
of narrow-width taffeta and four 



















A SACQUE COAT 


SIMPLE sacque coat of 

pongee makes an excellent 
wrap for a cool summer day or 
evening. This model will re- 
quire about five yards of pon- 
gee. The collar and cuffs can 
be cut from one yard of lace. 


WITH A HOOD 
HE illustration on the left shows a wrap THE coat shown above might be reproduced in 


of mousseline and lace, combining a 














PLAITED JACKET 


THs model of accordion- 

plaited goods is dainty and 
graceful. Pongee, voile or 
crépe de chine may be used. 
About ten yards of the narrower 
goods will be needed. The 
collar is of batiste, lace edged. 





suffice. 








FOR A MATRON 


THs design, which is suitable for a matron, 

is a stole effect of heavy lace, made over 
taffeta. It has full accordion-plaited epaulettes 
of chiffon. About three yards of lace insertion 
and two yards of taffeta will suffice. 





A TAFFETA COAT 


black or colored taffeta. Seven yards will 
The yoke and cuffs are of lace, the 
quantity used depending upon the width. The 
















bands are of taffeta embroidered with silk. 
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This is a ‘‘Princesse’’ Season 
and to insure the modish, clinging effect 
of this gown, corset cover and petticoat 
must possess perfect style and fit. The 
latest models in 


National 
Undermustlins 


are meeting with instant favor: among 
fashionable women. ‘These garments 
are cut on the prevailing broad, long 
lines, and in design reproduce the best 
that is shown in the new lingerie im- 
portations. When shopping, ask to see 
the newest ‘*National’’ models. Trade 
mark on hem, 
<Order from us if your dealer hasn’t them. 


Dainty pair of Doll’s drawers, waist 4 in., ley 
3 in., sent prepaid for your dealer's 
name and 10 cents in stamps. 


FREE The latest and most artistic 





creations in fine lingerie are 
shown in our booklet. Write for it. 
NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Dept. B. Indianapolis, Ind. 








For SKIRT or COAT 


IDEAL 
H er 


(Patented) 


Most convenient and practical hanger 
ever devised. Adjustable to any size re- 
quired and equally adapted to coats, vests, 
waists or skirts. . Nickel-plated — cannot 
rust or wear out. Compact and collapsible. 
Sold in a handsome red morocco case. Per- 
fect for traveling or home use. 


6 in a $2 OO Delivered 

set, ° Prepaid 

Money refunded if not in every way satisfactory. 
Send for pamphlet 

giving details if not 

convinced of its 

merit. First-class 

dealers can supply, or 

we sell by mail, 


TILDEN-THURBER C0., Providence, R. I. 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Importers. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


' Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 
‘ On seeing the perforation 
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Every three yards on the Selvedge 
OMOEA ALATA DEAS AEBS 


ROSALIND SKIRT SUPPORTER 
And the Long Waist Adjuster 


Create the French Curve at Waist line. Impart 
a perfect poise. Secure fit for any gown. Snap 
on — no sewing or pinning. Can't tear the frail- 
est fabric, as the others do, having 3 hooks where 
they have but one. 25c each. At your dealer's, Fi 
or mail direct, if he can't supply you. 


The Rosalind Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Every plece bears our 
“Green and Gold’’ Reg- 
istered Label, and our 
trademark “‘ Standard ’’ 
or initials *‘ S. S. M. 
Co.,”’ cast in relief on 
the exterior, which is 
our Absolute Guarantee 
of quality and dura- 
bility. Insist on having 
woods so labeled and 

anded, as no others 
are genuine. 

Write for our beautifully 

illustrated book, 


“MODERN 
BATHROOMS” 


IT IS FREE 


$80 to $550 with approxi- 
mate costs in detail. 








This illustrates a modern bathroom equipped mith 
naommrestics ware costing approximately 0144.00 Dept. K 











STANDARD SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





“We are advertised by our loving 
friends.” 


AM sending you a picture of my 
two children, Ruth, four years old, 


I began with each of them when they 
were about four weeks old to feed with 
Mellin’s Food, and I can recommend 
it most heartily. 
Mrs. C. P. Austin, 
53 Winter St., Gardiner, Me. 


Any mother can receive a sample of 
Mellin’s Food free by simply sending 
us her name and address, 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


% dozen beautiful shell Hair 

Pins and our 1903 illustrated 

catalogue. 
| 


HUMAN HAIR 


Fadeless switches, $1 and up | 
necording to size, sent on | 
approval. 





Pompadour 


The TRANSFORMATION 


adapted for covering gray and 
streaked hair, $8. Send sample 
of hair with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO, 
Dept. C, 162 State Street, Chicago 


‘¢Mum’”’ 








| Emile Sauret 


Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America. 

Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical 
learning. 

rhe College Building is the finest structure in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical institution. 


‘ 
School of MU Sl on Elocution 
‘ 
Acting Opera 
BOARD oo ae suubaae oon DIRECTORS : 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann Rudolph Ganz 
Herman Devries Felix Borowski Theodore Spiering 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 


ulty Sept. 1, 1903. Lessons now being arranged. 


keeps the body and 
clothes sweet and | 
odorless during the 


hottest summer day | | 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at drug: | 
and department- stores. 
MUM MANUPACTURING CO. Philadelphia — 


ANTS DRIVEN AWAY WITH 
WATSON'S 





This is a powder, not a poison, and may be safel pat 
wherever you find ants, and they will quick! vacate. *Pleasan 
and Effective. Price 25c, postpaid or at druggists. 


THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 96 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


HAIR GOODS 


ANT-SUGAR 


38th Season Begins September 14 
New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free. 


Oj NOTE —Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar- 
ships will be received until August 15. 





TECHNICAL STUDIES, by Dr. F. 
A new work on Technic for the teacher and student. On 
sale at all music stores —75 cents net. 


Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable Veights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


usor ASE YOUR DEALER 


and know perfect stocking comfort. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T 8t., Elyria, 0. 



























and Carl Philip, eighteen months. | 








Perf F wad 
Fituee WIGS pe a 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switehes 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Mus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. © 
70 State Street Chieago 



















by Mail Solid back—A perfect brush 


GODIVA 


Has penetrating ericson of finest 
$2.00 quality that excite vitality and 
Everywhere, or ©Ncourage luxuriant growth — 


HAIR BRUSH 


REACHES THE 
SCALP AT 
EVERY STROKE 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO. 
New York City 











Adults’ 35c, Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


I AM IN EVERYBODY’S MOUTH EVERY DAY—OR OUGHT TO BE 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,” Tooth Truths.” 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


| 


EMILE SAURE The world renowned Violinist, will 
| become a member of the college fac- 














MADE OF TUCKED SWISS 
AND EMBROIDERY 





EMBROIDERED COLLAR TO 
WEAR WITH A COAT 
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LARGE LACE COLLAR FINISHED 
WITH TASSELS 


CAPE COLLAR OF LAWN 
AND EMBROIDERY 





GIRDLE WITH ONE VELVET 
AND ONE SILK FLOWER 


LINEN COLLAR WITH LACE 





BLACK SILK BELT WITH 
RHINESTONE SLIDES 





GIRDLE OF BRIGHT 


PINK SILK BELT WITH 
RIBBON ROSES 





BLACK VELVET BELT STUDDED 
WITH BLUE BEADS 


ONE OF THE NEW EMBROIDERED 
LINEN BELTS 


LARGE COLLAR OF 
AND LACE 


LINEN COLLAR TO WEAR 


WITH A COAT 





LACE COLLAR RUN WITH 
VELVET RIBBON 





MEDALLIONS 





SILK 


STYLISH STITCHED 
LINEN BELT 


SMART BELT OF STITCHED 


LINEN 


BATISTE 


BLACK SILK BELT WITH 
FANCY BUTTONS 


FLOWERED 
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THE SUMMER 
COLLAR 
AND BELT 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 


Ki Abby E. Underwood 


LINEN CAPE COLLAR EDGED 


WITH FRINGE 





LARGE COLLAR OF LACE 
AND LINEN 







BACK VIEW OF BLACK 
, SILK GIRDLE 





FOLDED SILK BELT WITH 


LARGE BUCKLE 





LACED BELT OF FOLDED 
SILK 





2 aes! 


BELT OF STITCHED BLACK 


TAFFETA 


RED SILK BELT WIT" 
ENAMELED BUCKLE 


SASH BELT OF 
FLOWERED RIBBON 
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| 30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to consumers 
exclusively. 


y WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for ex- ‘ 
amination, guaranteeing 
safe delivery. You are 
out noth- 
ing if not 
satisfied. 

; 4. 06 Poe Cass La Sahbe O We make 

, ' — es 195 styles 
of vehicles 
and 65 
styles of 
harness. 
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MIDSUMMER 
BLOUSE 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 











No. 719—Driving Wagon with Bike Gear and % in. 
Kelly Rubber Tires. Price $55.50. 
As good as sells for §40 more. 


Our prices on both vehicles and harness represent the 
actual cost of material and making, plus one profit. We 
make'every vehicle and harness we sell, and we sell only 
direct to the consumer. 





By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Our name on 
your vehicle is 
a guarantee of 
quality and cor- 
rectness in style. 





5 No. 503—Fine Victoria Top Stanhope. Price $137. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 
- / Visitors 
y, i are always 
( welcome 
at our 
factory. 
FOR THE AFTERNOON 
HIS model will require about three : 
ards of batiste and ten of lace in its é No, 106— Winter Front Station Wagon. Price $175. 
PO er ony An écru batiste with an A COOL-LOOKING MODEL | As good as sells for $100 more. : 
écru lace in the filet design would be ‘OR this blouse a mull ora thin Large Catalogue FREE —Send for it. 
both effective and becoming. Persian lawn might be used, ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
in white or any pale color, with ELKHART, IND. 


insertions of narrow lace. Three 













| 
yards of mull and twelve yards es 
of narrow insertion will suffice. | 
| 
$500.00 Reward 
First reward, $100.00 Fifth reward, $20.00 
Second reward, 75.00 Sixth reward, 15.00 
Third reward, 50.00 Seventh reward, 10.00 
Fourth reward, 25.00 Eighth reward, 5 


00 
Ninth reward $200, divided into 50 prizes of $4.00 each. 
| The above amounts will be given to the 58 


| ladies who will tell us—in thirty words or less 
—the best reasons why An/herea all-silk dress 
lining is superior to any other silk that sells for 


anything like its little price of 58 cents a yard. 


SIMPLY DO THIS: 


Write to the best Dry Goods Store in your 
locality and procure some An/herea all-silk lin- 
ing. If the first store you write to does not keep 
it, try others. A sample of same, with the name 
of the dealer who sent it to you, must be mailed 
to us with your ‘‘ thirty words or less.’’ Con- 
test closes September rst. Prizes will be awarded 
October 26th and will be sent you by the dealer 
from whom you got your sample of An/herea. 
We personally guarantee the payments of the 
above amounts to the 58 successful ladies whose 
names will appear in the November issue of this 
publication. 

Do not put off sending your ‘‘ thirty words or 
less’ with sample of An/herea lining silk to 


| DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 Broome Street, New York. 


To cox or OWISS EIDER 


» | Sacques and Robes 


The ideal Summer garments for 
home or hotel—nothing else so 
light, dainty and tasteful. Swiss 
Fider has the zephyr-like softness 
of eiderdown, with one-fourth the 
bulk and_ three-fourths the 
warmth. Cool when it’s warm 
—warm when it’s cool. 


20 Beautiful Shades 


Swiss Eider Sacques and Robes are 
to be had to fit any size and to suit 
any taste. A great variety of ex- 
quisite designs in twenty different 
-_ shades. If your dealer does not 
PRICE $1.50 keep Swiss Eider garments, write us 
For other garments and] for style book, mailed free, and 
prices get style book.]| withthe name of your nearest dealer. 


The Leicester and Continental Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Danish Cloth 


Half wool and half cotton, woven with 
a poplin cord. For yearsa well-known 
Summer Dress Goods and Waisting. 
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Cain y 
Peel AN EVENING BLOUSE 
NaS Pr anec/) 
WN iB A SIMPLE design for a young 
an girl. The material is point 
" d’esprit, of which two yards is 
ample. The yoke is a wide 
\ } lace, and three-quarters of a / 
yard is required. , 





































FOR A SUMMER EVENING 


OR evening wear this little blouse 
would be pretty if developed in white 
Swiss muslin, and a delicate, good imita- 
tion of Irish crochet. Three yards of 
Swiss and seven of lace would be needed. 











A SMART MODEL 


HEFE is a model which 
may be reproduced 
in thin mull, white India 
silk, or crépe de chine. 
Four yards of silk or three 
of mull, with six medal- 
lions, would be required. 

















OMEN in many of the large cities 

and towns all over the country have 
been accustomed to buy at the beginning 
of each season whole pieces, and when 
asked by one of the largest retailers of the 
country why they always ordered Danish 
Cloth have unanimously replied — “‘ be- 
cause it washes so well and makes such 
cool dresses for summer.’’ 

Made in both 22 and 36 inch widths. 


To be had of all dealers in a great variety of 
shades—cream a speciaisy. 
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p—— If it’s STEPHENSON’S it’s the best ——~ 
















FOR STREET WEAR A WHITE BLOUSE STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 
is always ready for immediate use. No preparation required. 
“THREE yards of white linen will cut the blouse WHITE predominates this year and is always Molde eelee phony a. Sa fine wy agg race. 
shown on the left. The leaves in the design charming. Lawn is used for this blouse one with aluminnm metal parts. Will not rust or corrode. 
i i Avoid worthless imitati The i has Our name on 
may be pale blue lawn or thin linen, applied and the insertion is a delicate imitation of Cluny, 4+ : With ith Gn eatee katt ‘c. An 
by means of the buttonhole stitch. The stems which is very effective. Three yards of lawn Fe ee eae aS We aad wer bes Ye 














and dots are embroidered. and eight of lace are used. 
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ENICLES 


Are pre-eminently the Automo- 


biles for ladies—they are satis- 


fying from every standpoint. 
Distinguished and stylish in 
appearance, perfect in con- 
Strength without 


awkwardness, grace without 


struction. 


fragility. Convenient, clean, 


simple, speedy and safe. 


Write for Catalogue of 
Runabouts, Surries and 
Phaetons. 








Pope Motor Car Company 
SUCCESSORS TO 
International Motor Car Company 


Waverley Dept. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Grow Ginseng 


Fortunes Made in Small Gardens 


A square rod of ground will easily grow 1000 
plants. The roots, seed and young plants from 
such a bed, if sold at prices now prevailing, would 
yield over $50,000 within ten years 400,000,000 
Chinese use it as a medicine. It is not an opiate. 
Supply very limited. Hardy everywhere in United 
States and Canada. Easy to cultivate in either 
city or country — your leisure hours will do it 


We sell cultivated roots and seed. Send two 
2-cent stamps to help pay postage and get our 
complete booklet, ‘‘ Ginseng,”’ and current number 
of our magazine, ‘‘ The Ginseng Garden.” 


Chinese -American ag Os) 
Dept.O. Scranton, Pa. 





“tT TELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, soci- 
able and interesting of all home 
pets. We import great numbers 
of choice young hand-raised birds 
which are unsurpassed, and we 
guarantee every bird to learn to 
talk. A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 


- PARROT $390 


for only 











if ordered before Sept. ist. Price includes shipping case 
and food for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 
$2.50. Elegant large brass cage $6.85. African, Panama, 
Yellow Head and other parrots at low prices. 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how to train and care for them, free 
if you mention this magazine. Complete book on birds 25¢ 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa 


Largest retail bird dealers in America, 














—" Zinc paint cracks; 


white lead chalks off 
Patton’s 


SUN-PROOF Paint 


does neither. Guaranteed to wear 
for five years. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., General Distribu- 
ters. Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and 
Advice (free) to 

PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Al 

















Each bird sold with a written guarantee to talk. 
Cash or C. O. D. on approval anywhere in the 
United States. Akron, Ohio, 3-26-03. 
v> My D. Y. H. from last July is just fine; can 


him spell Akron. I am just delighted, etc. 

“ MRS. F. HUNSICKER, 230 Yale St. 
GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. B, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Mail Order House of this kind in U.S. A. lil.Cat.Free. 


For Summer Ironing 


Particularly, do not continue the old 
iron in the fire method. Use the 
DOMESTIC COLD 
ROLL MANGLE 
It saves labor, worry, time and ex- 
pense. Does elegant work. Let 
us explain our approval offer. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
it's interesting. 

DOMESTIC MANGLE CO. 

Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


aaa eo Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. 
a de aa Church, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 


> -L.D., Buttalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
} om maker, ex-Postmaster-General,Phila., heartily 
Pe 











endorse the Phila. Institutee—THE PIO- 
NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. Illus- 
trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 

STON, Pres’t and Founder, who cured him- 
: self after stammering 40 


years. 1033, 1043 Spring 
19th Year | Ucrden St. Philadelphia. 


Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 


California, Washington, Oregon, Colo- 
eap a rado. We secure reduced rates on house- 








hold goods of intending settlers to ; 


the above States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 00., B 325 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


whistle and talk like a Major. It's too cute to hear | 
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P HOW TO USE UP 
ODDS AND ENDS 





By Emma M. Hooper 











T THIS season of the year the shops dis- 
play remnants and odd ends of fabrics 
and trimmings of all kinds which are sold 
at low prices to close out before the fall 

. goods are put on sale. These odds and 
ends prove real bargains to the deft-handed woman 
who wishes to replenish her supply of small belong- 
ings. Then, too, the scrap-basket is often worth 
looking over for a tiny piece of lace or embroidery, 
a bit of ribbon, a few pretty buttons, etc., that may 
have carelessly been thrown aside, but which may 
be utilized in these days of little accessories that 
add so much to a toilette and so quickly deplete a 
purse when bought ready made. 

In making up neckwear, belts, coiffure bows, 
dressing-sacques, removable yokes and vests, and 
even pretty waists for a few wearings, do not sew 
the trimmings too securely, but tack them in place 
so that a light effect may be gained. 

White cotton goods, such as lawn, India linen, 
Paris muslin, etc., in remnants of from one to four 
yards, make dainty covers to wear under thin waists, 
particularly when trimmed with ruffles of the same 
edged with Valenciennes lace edge or insertion; both 
of the latter are apt to be sold cheaply in bolts of 
twelve yards, at the end of the season. 

A lawn kimono made with a gathered back in thin 
goods may be trimmed with a remnant of colored 
lawn, plain or figured, using it for the collar and 
facing and piecing the collar at the centre back. 


Small children’s frocks may be made out of rem- 
nants of lawn. From these same remnants aprons 
for little girls who still wear these useful garments, 
as well as aprons for the nurse and housemaid, may | 
be made. One or two pretty aprons are convenient 
for the woman who does fancy-work. For such 
aprons remnants of white goods, lace, embroidery 
and ribbon are invaluable. 

Small pieces of plain challie, albatross, cashmere, 
etc., from five-eighths of a yard up, may be utilized 
for infants’ sacques. One very simple design, 
needing only three-quarters of a yard of yard-wide 
goods, is cut as a perfect circle with a round piece 
cut out of the centre for the neck; a slit is left from 
the front edge to the neck, and two slits part way up 
on each side are cut; the latter are tied together with 
ribbons to form the sleeves. The neck is tied with 
ribbons in front. A tiny round collar is added and 
all the edges are buttonholed or feather-stitched | 
with floss. A small quantity of cheesecloth, 
Japanese silk or one of the before-mentioned mate- 
rials will also answer for an infant’s kimono or 
wrapper which may be tufted with French knots of 
mercerized cotton, or bows of baby ribbon. 

An inexpensive dressing-sacque for an invalid 
may be made out of a little over four yards of challie 
picked up on a remnant counter; a pretty design is 
one made with loose fronts and back, both partly 
fitted by tucks running down some eight inches from 
the shoulder seams, and falling loosely below, the 
neck cut round and left collarless, and the loose 
sleeves tucked nearly to the elbows. All the edges 
may be finished with feather-stitching. 

Shirtwaists for the early cool days in fall may be 
made from two-yard remnants of forty-inch goods, 
or three-yard remnants of challie, flannel, cotton 
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A SCOURING SOAP ) 
A METAL POLISH 
AGLASS CLEANER 
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“ Face PowDER 


BURNING, BLISTERING 


sunshine of August days is trying to the 
complexion unless fortified by the delightful 


Lablache Face Powder 


that exquisite toilet luxury which has been a necessity to 
beautiful women for over thirty years, and which is so re- 
freshing and cooling tothe skin. Summer heat and sun have 
no effect against this exquisite toilet preparation. 
burn. 
faded one. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 


Beware of dangerous substitutes. 


50c. a box. 


It prevents and relieves Tan and Sun- 
It freshens, clears and softens the skin, preserves a fine complexion, restores a 
Drug gists or by mail. 

BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











cheviot, madras, etc., selecting a plain, striped, ora 
figured design if the figure be a small one. These 
shirtwaists need only stitching, fancy or pear] but- 
tons or feather-stitching to make them complete. A 
bit of Persian embroidery makes a pretty collar-and- 
cuff finish for either shirtwaist or bodice. 


Remnants of black wool goods are always a 
| ** find,’’ as black is always fashionable and is worn 
by nearly every woman. A remnant of black goods 
may be made up into a walking skirt, a useful waist 
or into band trimmings. If of cloth it will answer 
for panels, stole collars, etc.; it may also be em- 
broidered with silk for a handsome garniture on a 
lighter weight black gown. 

Bits of lace edging and insertion, from twelve 
inches and over in length, wil] form stock and tarn- 
over collars; if used with tiny bias folds of fine lawn 
or organdy fagoted together they will form cool and 
dressy stocks, using the lace through the middle or 

| for tabs. Small pieces of piqué bound with lawn, 
| or simply stitched, will be found useful for bishop 
and round stocks. 

A woman’s neckwear nowadays shows such a 
variety of materials that the ends of thick and thin 
lace, odd numbers of small pearl buttons, pieces of 
all-over embroidery, and edgings of embroidery, silk, 
piqué, heavy striped or plain madras, lawn, hem- 
stitched organdy, velvet ribbon, and what not, that 
may be found on the bargain counters, may be put in 
collar form successfully. Small lace medallions are 
used on collars and band cuffs, and larger ones, two 
or more, trim removable yokes of fine organdy or 
silk tucking with the lace inlet, and insertion on 
the edge. With such a yoke and stock a waist is 
made dressy enough for evening wear. 

Long fichus and ruff collarettes may be made of 
lengths of mousseline or soft silk, trimming both 
with plaited ruffles; a narrow ruching on each ruffle 
edge adds to the fluffy effect. Fichus are made 
with long ends knotted loosely over the bust to fall 
below the waist. The ruff collarettes are deep, 
round collars covered with ruffles of soft materials, 
and have long plaited scarf ends. 


Small pieces of Persian embroidery, all-over lace 
or embroidery, two or three yard lengths of lace 
insertion or silk braid galloon may all be put on the 
list of useful things to buy and to save for future 
use, but all conspicuous novelties must have their 
use defined before buying, as they are likely to be 
soon out of vogue. 

Remnants of heavy or smooth linen in white may 
be used for waists, turn-over collars and cuffs, 
stocks, sets of embroidered belts, cuffs and collars, 
or front plaits, shoulder straps, cuffs and collars, 
| also for table centres and fancy-work. 

Remnants of silk are usually very cheap, and 
every scrap of any size left over after making a silk 
gown can be made use of when remaking the gown 
at some future time, especially if the silk be of a 
standard make, and black. Small pieces of white 
taffeta are useful for lining transparent yokes and 
collars;.colored pieces of silk do for the founda- 
tions of lace stocks, and odd pieces of brocade may 
be utilized for quaint vests and revers. 
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NEW HOME Sewing Machines 
are considered by Dressmakers the 
acme of perfection for fine and 
rapid sewing. The sewing machine 
that is the best for their use, is for 
the general housewife. The NEW 
HOME has been before the public 
for over a quarter of a century, and 
gained a reputation that is the envy 
of all others. The NEW HOME 
is made to wear, and should not 
be classed with Catalogue House 
machines that are made to sell 
regardless of wearing qualities. 
Our guaranty never runs out. 





the NEW HOME 
Mass 


Orange 
Dealers 1m ai 





“LIGHT RUNNING ” 


Write for literature concerning 


The New Home Sewing Machine-Co. 
























buying any cooker. Gives cuts, factory prices, full details of high quality. 
IDEAL STEAM COOKERS 


stove, reducing 
Hold 12 to 18 qt. jars in canning fruit. We make cookers, round or 
double doors. Write now for the free book. AGENTS W. T 








We issue a 32-page book giving facts about steam cookers you should know before 


the kind that will cook a complete meal over one burner gas, gasoline, oil or cook 
fuel bills one-half; that whistle when water is needed. 
uare, single and 
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The Toledo Cooker Co. 2343 Albion Street, Toledo, 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 | 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
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Breakfast 


Wheat thats fit fo 
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colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mig.Co. (Imc.) Dept. 2, 200 Alle- 


REDUCED 











— , ~ — <=> * 2 
RATES ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
to and from California, Washington, Oregon, C: ora 
Map of Los Angeles and San Francisco, FREE. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 99 Dearborn St., “xicag® 


do. 









STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment. of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to ig tre 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide troit, Mich. 











$3.00 “* "rae. Sait $2.00 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET F. . 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philade!phis, 
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A GIRL’S SUMMER onsiciiees 
LINGERIE 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Have you ever felt the 
charm of a piano with a tone, 
brilliant, dreamy, sympathetic — 
a thing as individual as the voice 
of a friend? The Packard piano 


possesses this 


Tone Distinction 


to a singular degree. It is an 
instrument in which fine mate- 
rials and the highest skill combine 
to create a beautiful tone and to 


make it unalterable with time. 


Illustrated catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be sent free on request. 
The Packard Company, 

P. O. Box A, j 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





By the 
leather of which 
it’s made; judge 
the leather by the 
label (shown below) that 
identifies it as Wolff’s Ideal 
Leather. The leather that 
keeps the feet cool in summer, 
warm in witter. Makes heavy 
shoes soft, light shoes strong. 
Made in kid, calf, goat, colt or 
cow hide. Write for booklet 


** How to Buy Shoes.”’ 


WOLFF PROCESS LEATHER CO. 
Philadelphia 








The Proctor Teneriffe Lace Wheel 


will save you time and work. It is superior to any other 

lace making appliance. The surface is convex and is 

pierced and notched so that four sizes of lace can be made 

on the one wheel. Made of hard block rubber, practically 

indestructible. If your dealer does not keep Proctor 

heels send his name and 25c. and we will send you 
complete outfit and our special proposition. 

PROCTOR TENERIFFE LACE WHEEL COMPANY 

Viroqua, Wisconsin 








Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
meee t; practically bring our | 


large Boston establishment, 

‘uctory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
te our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if ors careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 3-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena 


34 








Wo INVITATIONS priscea'ssca cs 


Kraved o-date styles.. Finest. work and-material. 


Stylish Visiting Cards, 73 cfs. Samples and valuable 


iding Etiquette,” FR 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 











| small gathered dust 








from Original 
Designs 












O MANY girls lingerie 
is the most interesting 


of all subjects; in- 
deed, some of them gladly 
sacrifice their outside gar 
ments to have one or two 
extra pretty bits of lingerie; 
for, for some unexplainable 
reason, dainty, well-made 
and well-fitting undercloth- 
ing does have a great deal to 
do with making a girl appear 
well groomed and well 
dressed. It is apparent to 
every one that with the pres- 


| ent fashion of smooth, snugly- 


fitting skirts, well-fitting 
petticoats are absolute neces- 
sities. No less so are well- 
fitting underbodies, the latter 
being especially necessary 
with the thin, loose-fitting 
blouses of the summer; in- 
deed, not only with the thin, 
transparent blouses, but with 
those of the heavier materials 
as well. Therefore it is most 
important that underbodies 


| should be made to fit well. 


IRST of all, let me say that 

the best, the daintiest, and 
the most expensive of French 
lingerie is almost always the 
simplest, though the simplicity 
is rather deceptive, as the ma- 
terial is always of the finest 
quality. But there is never any 
overtrimming of lace; nothing 
is overdone; it is always fine 
and hand made. 

To begin with the petticoats, 
the material, of course, must 
be the first consideration. The 
soft-finished materials are 
always to be preferred, as 
they accord with the styles of 
making, and wear better than 
materials containing much stiff 
dressing. Underclothes are 
not starched and stiffened nowa- 
days as they once were. A stiff, 
rattling petticoat is considered 
as a most undesirable thing; 
consequently the soft French 
nainsooks, cotton batistes and 
linen batistes are chosen, The 
linen batiste is more expensive 
than the other two, but the 
others are used more, and 
answer equally as well. There 
is more than one grade in 
weight of French nainsook; the 
heavier gradesare used for petti- 
coats and also for nightgowns. 


HE white petticoats are made 

both gored and circular—the 
gored patterns preferably for 
the plainer ones and for wear 
with the shorter skirts. Petti- 
coats are no longer made on 
bands that fit around the waist- 
line, but upon shallow yokes 
with the skirts gored up and 
smoothly fitted to the yokes; or 
they are finished with a bias 
facing at the top, the fullness in 
the back of the skirt being laid 
in a small cluster of flatly- 
stitched plaits. 

For the stouter women the 
habit-back petticoats, made in 
any of the materials used, are 
by far the best to wear under 
tight-fitting cloth suits. These 
petticoats, which are especially 
suited for stout figures, are cut 
on the regular habit-back skirt 
pattern and fasten at the left 
side of the front gore with but- 
tons and buttonholes, small flat 
buttons being used. In the 
silk and mohair petticoats the 
buttons are covered with the 
same material. 


HE petticoats to use with 

better dresses, as they are 
to be worn with Cressy house 
and evening gowns, are usually 
made with a short train—that 
is, a train of two or three inches 
in the back. They are also 
made circular in shape and 
trimmed with one ortwocircular 
flounces, put on as 
they areon anordinary 
dress skirt, the under 
foundation being fin- 
ished around the 
lower edge with a 


ruffle. It isthe shape 
that is to be desired 
in thege_ petticoats 
far more than any 
elaborate scheme of 








SLIGHTLY BLOUSED 





A PLAITED BACK 





WITH DRAWING-STRING 





TRIMMED QUITE SIMPLY 





HABIT-BACK PETTICOAT 





trimming. The flounces may 
be simply finished with a 
cluster of tucks or feather- 
stitching, or of French knots. 
Such skirts have a far more 
effective appearance than the 
heavy skirts which are over- 
trimmed with coarse lace or 
embroidery. 


OW for a few words on the 
underbodies, which have 
entirely changed in appear- 
ance since the innovation of a 
few years ago of the straight- 
front corset. In these days 
a perfectly plain tight-fitting 
underbody is an unknown 
garment; even for the stout- 
est figures there is a discreet 
amount of fullness in some 
part of the underbody. There 
are two patterns which stand 
out as the best. This has 
been proved by their general 
adoption by the well-dressed 
woman and girl. One of these 
is made with a cluster of a few 
very fine plaits in the back. 
The front is cut with a little 
blouse, the amount of the blouse 
being regulated by the fullness 
of the figure. This underbody 
is made with a straight, snugly- 
fitting waist-band, and attached 
to the waistband are two circu- 
lar pieces after the fashion of a 
peplum on a waist. These cir- 
cular pieces meet the petticoat ; 
they take up little or no space 
and give a perfectly flat effect 
just below the waist-line. 


HE second pattern is better 

adapted to the slighter fig- 
ures, though, strange as it may 
seem, in some cases it may be 
used for the very stout figures. 
The second pattern is made with 
a plaited back and front, and is 
fastened at the waist-line with 
a drawing-string; the drawing- 
string passes through a casing 
in the back which runs across 
the entire width of the back 
breadth, passing from there 
around the waist and then tied 
infront. It is always desirable 
when tying either petticoats or 
underbodies to have one of the 
large hooks attached to the front 
steel of the corset and to pass 
the strings under it, for this 
keeps them down away from 
the waist-line and does not 
allow them to form an ugly 
hump, nor to make an unneces- 
sary amount of string at the 
waist-line. 


TRIMMING which stands 

unsurpassed for its beauty 
and durability for all forms of 
underwear is what is known as 
convent work, and other trim- 
mings of the same description, 
such as the English blind em- 
broideries and the embroideries 
which are done by hand in a 
buttonhole stitch outlining the 
edges of the rufflings of the 
lingerie. This is particularly 
pretty for nightgowns and petti- 
coats when the ruffles and edges 
of deep, or round, scallops are 
finished in buttonhole stitch. 
In the more elaborate pieces the 
scalloped edges are pierced 
with eyelet holes which are also 
buttonhole-stitched around the 
edge. This form of embroidery 
may also be used on the colored 
gingham and chambray petti- 
coats for every-day wear. 


ACE has been found to be 
such a perishable trimming 


when used in great quantities | 


upon underclothes that blind 
embroideries have grown more 
and more in favor. When lace 
is used now it is generally 
found only in the narrow-width 
edgings, and to put on as a 
finishing in many cases to the 
blind embroideries or the hand- 
made embroidered 
scallops which have 
been used for so many 
years in the trimming 
of flannel petticoats. 
Lace is found to be 
more durable in the 
form of inserted 
medallions, which are 
used around the tops 
of chemises and on 


TRIMMED WITH BLIND EMBROIDERY underbodies. 
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The yarns that stand 
the severest tests of 
wear and wash are 


Fleisher’s 


Knitting Worsted, 

Shetland Floss, 

Saxony, Spanish, 

Germantown Zephyr, 
Etc. 


New Knuitting and Crocheting 
Manual mailed for 5 tickets from 
leisher’s Yarns and 2 cents for 
postige. 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, inc. 
Department G 
Philadelphia 
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Its least virtue is that 
lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness—-per- 
fect cleanliness and comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 





SO-NO-MOR 


Dress Shield Clasps 


Enable you to attach or remove 
shields instantly. No sewing. Mace 
of Sol-Silver, a new, rustless metal 
that cannot discolor cloth. So small 
cannot be felt by wearer. One set 
serves all your waists. Makes clean- 
liness easy. Price 25 cents for 
full cet of four clasps at 


your dealer's, or prepaid 

from us if he does not se 
sell them. Satisfaction es 
guaranteed 


HOWE MPG. CO. 
183 Dearborn Street 





CLoeED 


Chicago 
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LADIES! Pivice Bes" 


take the place of silk loops, and make a 

flatseam. The Triangular ends keep Peer's 
the stitches firm and the E = ne om 
turning over, Ideal for Pla 


It’s in the TRIAN GLE ; 


2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring pate . 

10c. Black or White. Sizes No. I ry peng 
$3 and 4. For sale at all stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that o 
“It's in the Triangle,” is on every package 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 








The NEW Patent 


uine without it. 





‘Infant’s Outfit 22, $5.69 


B verything § for the complete outfitting of Children 
Sen 


ies °o ) “Mothers.” 


Nye & Herring, 635 Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 


d 4c. for illustrated catalogue 















Invisiece Eve 


PAT. MAY 7, 1096-0CT 


Ask your Hair Dresser for 


Latest and Most Popular Fashion 
Every box containing these goods 
bears this ‘““Trade-Mark,”’ none gen- 
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Thus saving 
time, labor and 
brushes. Has been 
used over 50 years 
by millions of ladies 
with uniform success, and 
to-day is the most popular 
shoe dressing in the world. It im- 
parts a beautiful lustre to all black 
shoes (except patent leather) ; is wWar- 
ranted not to soil the finest clothing or injure 
the most delicate leather. It is always ready 
to use, and guaranteed NEVER to thicken up 
in the bottle or deteriorate. Demand Whitte- 
more’s “Gilt Edge” Oil Dressing, and refuse 
to take inferior substitutes, which may ruin your 
shoes. Put up in 6 oz. bottles (moé in 4 oz. or less, 
as is often the case). Price in durable carton, 25c. 





WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
Department “ M"’ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WHITTEMORE’S “SUPERB” PASTE 
gives a jet black brilliancy to all patent leather or shiny shoes 
that is durable and waterproof without injury to the leather. Send 
10 cents direct to us, and we will send full-size box postpaid. 





Porifies Perspiration 


in the armpits, on the dress shields, body, 
feet and clothing—Spiro Powder. Dusted on 
the skin and fabric it positively removes and 
prevents every body odor; instantly relieves 
tired feet. 


Spiro Powner 


makes one cool, sweet and comfortable. On sale at 
drug, toilet and notion counters everywhere. 25 cents, 
or sent by mail for price. Free sample on request. 
Guarantee in every box. 


SPIRO COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


AY. Lyon, DDS. 


IF A SHADE ROLLER HASN'T 
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NORTHWESTERN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC “°inivtescry 
Complete courses in music under superior instructors, with the 

many advantages incident to a large university. Send for cata- 

logue containing full information to P. C, LUTKIN, Dean, Music 











Wedding 


Invitations or announcements in the latest 
style, on best superfine, pearl white paper, 
tissued, and enclosed in double set envel- 
opes, 100 for $2.90, or $5.25. Express paid. 

* BOOKLET, 16 pages, tells Coe to word 
invitations, cards, etc., and just what to do, 
for 3 2-ct. stamps. THE SALEM PRESS CO., 
8 Central St., Salem, Mass. (Samples free.) 





























Dainty, Fash- 


FOR YOUR WEDDING Piss, Es 


vitations, Announcements, Cards, etc., also monogram stationery. 
Style and individuality are features of our work. Send two 2c. 
stamps for booklet, ““ Weddings "’ (many valuable, timely hints), 
and samples of our work. 100 Printed Calling Cards, 75c. 


MARQUAM & CO., 303 Powers Building, DECATUR, ILL. 









| sleeves in one piece, and draw them close to the arm 











MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 





Questions of general interest about dress will be 
answered every month. Correspondents should use 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will 
reply to inquiries by mail) if stamps are inclosed. 





















ICE shirtwaists for traveling are of fine 
flannel made with box-plaited backs and 
smaller plaits in the fronts. Fasten 
them in front with a double row of 
crochet buttons and loops. Cut the 


Summer Coat for a Little Girl 

Will you tell me a pretty way to make a summer 
coat for a little girl of six—something that will 
launder nicely and that can be worn over thin sum- 
mer clothes ? A MOTHER. 





A coat of écru linen crash or Shantung pongee 
would be pretty if made on a circular pattern with 
a deep round collar of the material trimmed with 
linen lace. This would be a washable and a stylish 
little coat. 


at the top with clusters of plaits. 


Separate Skirt for Mourning 


Will you tell me what would be nice for a black 
skirt to wear for a separate skirt with black silk 
and black net blouses? Iam in mourning. 

A READER. 


Dress for Summer and Winter Evenings 
Will you tell me some pretty materials for a sum- 


The Ladies Home Journal for August 1903 





I should advise a black voile skirt made in one of 
the sun-ray accordion-plaited models over a drop 
lining of black taffeta. 


A Good Summer Veil 

What sort of a veil would you advise me to wear 
to keep my face from tanning in summer? What 
is the best color for such a veil, and upon what 
occasions should a veil of this kind be worn ? 

A CountTRY GIRL. 

A brown chiffon veil would be the best. Such a 
veil may be worn at any time during the day, and 
with all styles of hats. 


Setting the Color in Chambray and Linen 
How shall I set the color in pale blue chambray 
and dark blue linen to keep them from fading ? 
5. WW. 
Soak the material well in cold salted water. 
This is probably as simple and as effective as any 
other method of preserving the color in such 
materials. 


To Launder Black Lawn 
Can you tell me how to launder black lawn suc- 
cessfully ? Miss E. V. 
The washing is the same as in white goods. It 
is in the ironing that a black lawn is apt to become 
rusty, and in places shiny. This is sometimes due 
to its having too much starch in it, or to insufficient 


| rinsing, or possibly to the use of too hot an iron 


upon it. It is always better to iron thin goods 
between two pieces of thin paper. 


| Making a Satin Blouse 


| and what trimmings to use. 


| straw hat which is sunburned ? 


Please tell me how to make a dark satin blouse, 
Miss B. S. 

Your satin shirtwaist would be pretty made with 
clusters of fine tucks and trimmed with a deep 
round yoke of heavy white lace, the yoke being 
much shorter in the back than in the front. Have 
full tucked sleeves. Fasten it in the back. 


Cleaning a White Straw Hat 


Will you kindly inform me how to clean a white 
A.M. H. 
First, clean the straw thoroughly with a stiff dust- 
brush; then wash it off with warm water well sudded 
with castile soap, and rub it with a solution of 
oxalic acid applied with a soft flannel cloth. Or, 


| after cleaning with the brush and water, you might 


hang it in a closet and fumigate the closet with 
sulphur. This method is simple and often most 
successful. 


Black Taffeta Hats 


Are hats made of bias folds of black taffeta worn 
only by those who are in mourning ? JEAN. 

No; such hats may be worn by those who are not 
in mourning. 


| Making Over a Silk Skirt 


Will you tell me how to make over a black taffeta 
skirt? It is a seven-gored train pattern and made 


| with two deep circular ruffles. I wish to use it for 
| best wear. .. K 


You might insert a hip yoke, extending it down 
the front in a narrow panel, using jetted net for the 
yoke and panel, and attaching the circular ruffles to 


| each side seam of the front panel, edging the ruffles 


with a narrow jet appliqué trimming. 


Embroidery on Shirtwaists 

Will embroidery be used on white brilliantine 
shirtwaists again? If so, would you suggest a pat- 
tern over the entire front, or just band trimmings? 

Cit. 

Yes; embroidery will be used on these shirtwaists. 
The pattern depends entirely upon the model] used 
for the shirtwaist. On a brilliantine I should 
imagine the band trimming would be the best. It 
should be inserted between clusters of stitched 
plaits. 


Washable Materials for Hat Trimmings 


What is the best white washable material with 
which to trim a summer hat? A SUMMER GIRL. 

Either washable chiffon, point d’esprit, lace or 
organdy would be pretty to use for trimming a sum- 
mer hat. If organdy is selected it should be finely 
plaited and used as frills; or it may be made into 
narrow box-plaited ruchings. 


Making an Empire Fichu 
Will you advise me as to the shape and the style 
of an Empire fichu and tell me how to make one? 
Mrs. LESLIE. 
These fichus are made of lace and mousseline de 
soie. ‘The band of lace fits around the shoulders 
and is edged with a full frill of the mousseline de 
soie, which falls well over the shoulders. The fichu 
meets in the front, leaving only a heart-shaped 





opening at the neck. 


mer gown which I can use as well for an evening 
dress next winter ? LILy. 

There is quite a list of materials from which to 
choose, such as voile, delaine and the glacé silks; 
also black net lace. 


Hat for Mourning Wear 
I am in mourning fora parent. Will you suggest 


a hat that would be appropriate for me to wear with 
summer bodices ? Mrs. M.L. Y. 


The Baby Thrives 





HORLICK’s 
MALTED allt 


because it is pure, rich milk from our own 
dairies, with the extract of malted grain, already 
prepared and reduced to powder form by our own 
special process—nutritious, easily diges_ed, 
containing everything needed for the upbuilding 
of the child. Its use prevents the summer 
troubles incident to impure milk and improper 
feeding. Thousands of healthy children attest 
its value. Keeps in all climates. Convenient 
to carry and prepare when traveling. No cook- 
ing or addition of milk required. Ask your 


physician about it. 


Very sustaining and penainening for nursing 
mothers —a delicious invigorating food-drink for 
EVERYBODY, ready in a moment by stirring in water. 


Used and sold everywhere— at all druggists. 


SAMPLE FREE 


If you are not using it, send for 
a trial package, charges prepaid 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


* 34 Farringdon Road,London,Eng. 25 St.Peter St.,Montreal,Can. 





A toque of chiffon trimmed with a little crépe 
would be pretty. Such hats are extremely light 
and usually most becoming. 


Child’s Shoes and Stockings 
Is a child of five too old to wear socks? And | 
what color shoes and stockings should be worn by 
a child of five for best, and what for every day? 
INTERESTED MOTHER. 


Yes; children of five wear socks. For best, the 
socks and shoes match, in white, pink or blue. 
For every day, tan shoes and socks or black shoes 
and socks are worn. 


Stocks for Linen Blouses 

Can you tell me what would make pretty stocks 
to wear with blouses of Jinen when traveling ? 

HELEN K. 

Wear white turn-over collars of the linen, hem- 
stitched, or with the edges buttonhole-stitched. 
Work four large buttonholes above the edge, two in 
the front and one on each side of the collar, 
through which run three-inch ribbon to tie in a bow 
in the front. 


Best Dress for Summer 

Would white China silk be a nice material for a 
best dress for summer? I am tired of lawn and 
organdy. 

Pongee silk would be preferable to the China 
silk. Dressier than either would be a dress of fine 
Swiss or embroidered muslin, or of heavy linen 
crash trimmed with inserticns of heavy lace. 


Summer Evening Gown for Young Girl 

What material and what style of making would 
be pretty for a girl of sixteen to select for her best 
summer evening gown ? Eva. 

One of white dimity with a flowered Pompadour 
border would be pretty, using the border for the 
trimming; or one of the smaller Dresden-designed 
China silks trimmed with ruffles of mousseline de 
soie. Have your gown made with a double skirt, 
or with one of the shirred model skirts trimmed 
with narrow ruffles at the lower edge, and a baby 
waist made with a round yoke and short ruffled 
sleeves. Wear with it a sash of satin taffeta ribbon. 


Wardrobe for Girl with Small Income 


For a girl of limited means going away on a 
month’s holiday trip to’ the seashore what would 
you consider nice and suitable for her wardrobe? 

FLORINE. 





A skirt and jacket suit of a medium light-weight 
material, such as mohair or flannel, or a shirtwaist 
suit of gingham or linen in a dark serviceable color, 
which could be worn with white belts, and turn-over 
collars and cuffs of embroidery, lace or fine nain- 
sook, worn with a white hat, would make a nice 
costume for the afternoons. A gown for evenings 
and for dress occasions might be of a light flowered 
challie or dotted Swiss to wear with different rib- 
bons. A gown for church, that could also be worn | 
in the afternoons and evenings would be pretty of 
either pongee silk made in a shirtwaist suit, or of 
voile. You will also need a couple of shirtwaists to 
wear with your tailor-made suit. For these choose 
white or écru butcher’s linen or crash. 


Altering a Lace Bolero 

How can I use a Jace bolero that has long, tight- 
fitting sleeves ? Miss L. 

You can use it in several ways. It would be 
pretty to separate the lace and use it as a drop yoke 
or collar on the waist of a new dress. The sleeves 
might also be detached from the bolero. Be care- 
ful in separating the pattern not to destroy the lace. 
The top parts of the sleeves you could use as caps, 
having the lower part of your new sleeves made of 
some thin material such as chiffon. The remainder 
of the lace sleeves you could no doubt use as a 
trimming on another bodice. 


Checked Shirtwaist Suit 

What is the best way to cut checked material into 
a shirtwaist suit — on the cross or on the straight ? 

D. M. 

It is quite correct to cut large and small checked 
materials either on the bias or on the straight. 
Checked materials are pretty when cut on the bias. 
Great care must always be taken to match the 
checks. If the dress is cut on the bias more mate- 
rial will be required than if it is cut on the straight. 














Sao 
A Delicious “Smack” 


follows every taste of 


ALPHA 


New England 


Salad Cream 


the ideal Salad Dressing and Table Sauce. Perfects 
any dish. CONTAIN’ O OIL, but if desired you 
can add your favorite brand of oil. Try on 
salads, fish, baked beans, cold meats, cucumbers, sliced 
tomatoes, lettuce, etc. is the most welcome 
condiment ever placed on your table. Healthful. 
ferred to catsup. Suits everybody. Creates appetite 
Aids digestion. Every bottle guaranteed absolutely pure. 
NEVER, NEVER SPOILS 
Your money back if you don’t like it. 
AT ALL GROCERS 

Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 
Recipes and Suggestions) sent free for grocer's name 
The H.J.Biodgett Co.(Inc.)18 Thayer St..Boston,Mass. 

Also Manufacturers of Wonderland Pudding 

Tabi One tablet makes a quart of milk into 

a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing and 

nourishing than other desserts. Also make 

Delicious Ice Cream. Package of 10 Tablets 

by mail 10 cents. No samples. 


Pre- 








DENTACURA| 


TOOTH- PASTE 






Endorsed by 3,000 Dentists, is 
the best. It cleans the teeth, 
hardens the gums, sweetens the 
breath, and by destroying harm- 
ful bacteria of the mouth really 
becomes TOOTH INSURANCE. 
At all druggists or direct for 25c. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 


Newark, N. J., U.8. A. | 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 








25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to Py 
church and cemeteries. 

Catalogue Sree. 






KOKOMOFENCE Yyy xX 
MACHINE OO. ‘nna 

408 North Street (NNN, 

Kokomo, Indiana eg 





— Distinction in Dress— 
and How to Retain It 


is a little booklet full of valuable 
information on the selection, care 
and preservation of woman's gaf- 
ments. For three two-cent stamps 
and your dealer's name, we will 
send youacopy. Address Dept. H. 
DISTINCTION mw DRESS PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & CO. 
Makers of Printzess Garments, Cleveland, Qhio 























Northwestern University 


School of Oratory. Sfecial Advantages. Two pri at 
fourteen class lessons a week. 50 scholarships fur: 
needy and meritorious students. Ten able instructors <'\¢ 
entire time to the school. Catalogue. R.L.CUuMNOCK. A- M., 
Director, Evanston, Chicago, IL 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patt«rns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full ( a 
sealed, 25c. Hints Mothers ond 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free wit! ,atterps- 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass 
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A well cared for hand is acomfort and a charm. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its 
effect upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from 
becoming dull and brittle. .A skin soap, used by leading 
> ’ S 
manicures the world over, 25 cents everywhere. 
FY Our booklet and trial size package of Soap 
Special offer. sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or for 10 cts. the yous WOODBURY S 


same and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream 
Address Dept. 57. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., ,fett,, Cincinnati, O. 


— TRISCUIT, the highest 
- achievement known to the 
SCUIT science of food production, 
is made possible by that 

other great achievement, 

the application of electric- 


Ke ity; for Triscuit is made TRISCUIT is a neat, 
TRISCUIT isunexcelled and baked by electricity. 


As a Bread or Toast 


; compact form of  fila- 
as a food for children, be- r 
; , ‘ mented wheat, its shape 
cause it contains all the 1 si kj one 
é -4 aK y co 
elements of Whole Wheat, anc $ize making 1 
hi venient to be carried 
which go to properly nour- P 
ish the whole body. Wheat 3AM wherever you may go, 
contains the properties to & if : and to be used at any 
make bone, teeth, muscle, ‘ ALi ds time. Triscuit is an 
in fact every part of the " a - all-day food for every- 


body, body, and contains the 
, With Cocoa or Other Drink : 


properties for sound 
TRISCUIT Composed of the whole wheat 


berry, God's perfect gift to man, teeth, perfect digestion, HAVE YOU 
IS Not touched by human hands 


; ' and an entirely healthy 
during the process of manufac- 


NATURE’S FOOD ee Sie tend ted poh with TRIED IT YET > 
BY Nature’s laws. 


and baked by electricity. 


NATURE’S PROCESS  Trriscuit can be used as a Bread, Toast, Wafer or Cracker. A Food that gains greater favor with every trial. It pleases the palate, and 
Delicious with Cheese, Fruit, Preserves, etc. meets the demands of the body by affording perfect nourishment. 
Sincieen Crtensle be weanaen wed 2 | Made from Nature’s choicest food products — great crisp wheat flakes, steam- 
few smoments will renew crispness. cooked, toasted to a delicious brown, and flavored with pure maple syrup. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. Ready to eat as it comes from the package. Delicious when served with cream 
The Natural Food Company or fruit juices. 


Niagara Falis, N. Y. MAPL-FLAKE is an ideal hot weather food, as it keeps 


the housewife out of the kitchen. Every 
package contains a booklet telling the many pleasing ways in which 
Mapl-Flake can be served. 


INSIST THAT YOUR GROCER SUPPLY IT. 
15 CENTS FOR A GENEROUS PACKAGE. 


HYGIENIC Battle Creek 


Curtice BrotHers Co. 


ROCHESTER. NY,USA 


WRITE FOR SO0KLET 











r “4 
A dainty 


Vs ea. - ! breakfast, 
a delicious 
Cream = 


| In the “line up” of life a robust con- 
F stitution is a child’s greatest asset. 


Cream of Wheat 


builds sturdy bodies and stalwart constitu- 
tions—and is as delicious as it is satisfying— 
as wholesome as it is good. 





IT CONTAINS ALL THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 
NATURE’S FAVORITE CEREAL— 
WHEAT 
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First Prize Recipe. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos Risotto :—Cook one cup of. Pillsbury’s 
Vitos, as for breakfast porridge. Chop one small onion and 
put into a frying pan with two level teaspoons of butter. Fry 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Add Vitos and one cup of 
white stock, and cook slowly until moisture .is nearly evapor- 
ated. Add one-fourth teaspoon powdered curry, turn into a 
serving dish, sprinkle with grated cheese, and garnish with 
parsley. 


Above recipe gained First Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two- -pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent freé on request. 


Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 





1780 My Lady® drinks her./irst cup 0 
ucts Me WALTER BAKER & COS COCOA 


This is one of a series of seven advertisements which will accu- 
—_—. represent the fashions at stated periods between 1780 
and 1900, On completion in the March Number, 1904, the 

set will be sent free to any applicant. Address 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Boston, Mass. 









































We present the 
latest models in W. B. 
Erect Form Corsets 


The newest Erect Form is a wonderful ad- 
vance in the science of stay building. 
Shaped very deep over the abdomen and 
hips, and cut away sharply between in a 
pointed effect so as to afford perfect freedom, 

thus vastly improving the Long Hip type of 
corset. This same feature prevents any ridges 
or wrinkles at the hip and assures smooth- 

setting skirts. The latest Erect Form is positively the most 
perfect-fitting corset ever placed on the market. All’ 
dealers sell the following models: 








For fully developed figures. Cut very 
Erect Form 919 [iy ne nee and very 


long over hips and abdomen. In white and drab 1. 00 
sterling cloth and black sateen. Sizes 20 to 36 


For medium figures. Very short hip 
Erect Form 926 and extremely long over 


abdomen. Of white and drab sterling cloth ¢ and 1. 00 
black sateen. Sizes 18 to 30. 


For medium Siitin Low ho long 
Erect Form 924 over hips and abdomen but not extreme. 


The best corset we have ever designed for 


average figures. In white and drab storting 1.00 
cloth and black sateen. Sizes 18to 36 . . ° 


A Long Hip Model for stout women, built 
Erect Form 929 with heavy stitched fan front 


over abdomen to hold in undue stoutness. In white : 50 
and drab coutil and black sateen. Sizes 20 to 36 


is exactly like style 919, but is made of 
Erect Form 93 white and drab imported 


coutil, trimmed with wide fall of lace and ribbon 
bow. Sizes 20 to 36 ‘ ' $2. 00 


For eee Sle Made with stitched 
Erect Form 921 fan front, low bust and 


long hip. Of white coutil and black , 
cloth. Sizes2zoto30.... 3. 00 


There are numerous other styles of the W. B. Erect Form, an assort- 
ment so comprehensive as to assure an absolutely exact fit for each type 
of figure. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct, mentioning his 
name, and enclose price. We will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS 


Dept. A, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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AWARDS FOR 
WEDDING PICTURES 


First PrizeE—W. H. HILL, California 
SECOND PrizeE—C. W. PRESSLER, New Hampshire 
THIRD PRIZE—JOHN W. LEE, Massachusetts 
FOURTH PrizeE— Mrs. FREDERIC B. KNAPP, 
Massachusetts 

FirTH Prize—Miss NELLIE O'NEIL, Ohio 

OTHER PrizeS—Miss Nell Williams, Florida; 
Mrs. Garrett Helfrick, Maryland; Oscar J. Friedman, 
Iilinois; W. H. Hill, California; Mrs. W. D. Walker, 
Massachusetts. 


ABOUT THE 
PRIZES BELOW 


The editors reserve the right to withhold any 
prize offered below if the articles submitted 
fail to justify awards. REMEMBER, rodled 
manuscripts will be thrown out; also those 
which exceed the number of words indicated. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Price : 








One Dollar a Year: Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. 

New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street. 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 

Lonpon : Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


Copyright, 1903 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arcu STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


In England: 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal must reach us before the tenth of October to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 
(October) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


Boston: Barristers Hall 


Per Issue, 7d.; Per Year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 


Subscriptions are not received] 


All rights reserved. 


WHAT A RED 
WRAPPER MEANS 


Beginning with this issue of THE JOURNAL 
subscribers will find that each time a sub- 
scription is about to expire the last magazine 
will be delivered in a Red Wrapper. This, in 
addition to the printed notice of expiration 
now given in the last copy, is intended as an 
extra protection to subscribers against losing 
the seguence of their numbers of the maga- 
zine from failure to renew their subscriptions 
in time. 

REMEMBER that when you see the red 
wrapper on your magazine it means that with 
that number your subscription expires,-and 
that you should send us, at once, onedollarfor 
another year’s subscription. Otherwise, you 
will receive no further issues of themagazine. 

















$1000 FOR WHAT YOU 
DO AND SEE THIS SUMMER 


SPECIAL WARNING. Use exactly the number of words indicated in each case; 500 words means 


500, and not more. 


No rolled manuscripts will be considered. 
with each contribution; this you must do. 


Send full address and return postage 
Mark each manuscript, letter or package for which prize 
it is intended; do not fail in this: Say ‘‘For the Best Camping Experience,’ and so on. 


One person 


may try for one, two or for all the prizes, but each contribution must be sent and marked separately. 
THE JOURNAL editors hope to purchase a number of the contributions which fail of prize awards. 


This Announcement Will Not Appear Again. 


All these competitions positively close October 1, 1903, and no letter or 





package received after that date, even one day, will be considered. 
The prizes will be awarded as soon after October 1 as possible. Fol- 
low these directions absolutely or your contributions will be thrown out. 


$400 FOR EIGHT SUMMER IDEAS 


$I for the Best Article on the Best 
OU 2-Weeks’ Vacation for a Girl. The 
best account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of how 
a self-supporting girl has had a novel and pleas- 
ant two-weeks’ vacation at small cost — or possi- 
bly a party of girls. State clearly where the va- 
cation was spent: how passed, and exactly at 
what cost; this lastis important. Send photo- 
graphs if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


Sl for the Best Article on t: = Best 
OU 2-wWeeks’ Vacation for a Family. 
The best account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of 
how a family of moderate income spent a unique 
and pleasant two-weeks’ vacation. State where 
vacation was spent: how passed: how many in 
family, and exact cost. Send photographs if 
possible. No rolled manuscripts. 


$5 () for the Best Article on a Working- 
OOU Girl's Saturday Half-Holiday. The 
best account, IN 500 WORDS OR LESS, of how 
some working-girl spent her Saturday half- 
holiday : what she did: where she went, and what 
it cost her. Send photographs if possible. 





$50 for the Best Article on How to be 
ede) Happy Though at Home. The best 
account, IN 1500 WORDS OR LESS, of how, by 
unique arrangement of piazza, house roof or 
yard, or by little day trips, or in any other way, 
people forced to remain in the cities during the 
hot months have spent a happy summer. Send 
photographs if possible. 


$50) for the Best Camping Experience. 
DOU The vest account, IN 1500 WORDS OR 
LESS, of spending a week, a month or a summer 
in camp. It must tell what was taken in the way 
of utensils and other equipment: what was worn: 
what was eaten: how days and evenings were 
spent: how many there were in the party, and 
the exact cost. Send photographs if possible. 
No rolled manuscripts. 


$5( for the Most Successful One Day’s 
ede) Sunday-School Picnic. What was 
taken: how many in the party: where and how 
the day was spent, and at what cost; all TOLD 
IN 1000 WORDS OR LESS. Send photographs 
if possible. No rolled manuscripts. 





$50 for the Best Way a Single Full 
OU summer Day Has Been Spent. It 
may be a holiday, or a Sunday, or any day, but 
only a single full day, IN 1000 WORDS OR LESS. 
Where it was spent: how: how many there were 
in the party: at what cost — in other words, how 
the most was made of a single day’s outing. 
Send photographs if possible. 


$5( for the Best Article on How to 
OU amuse the Children During Vaca- 
tion. Smail and large children: new ideas of 
how children, boys and girls, can be entertained 
during the summer vacation, IN 1500 WORDS 
OR LESS. Send photographs if possible. No 
rolled manuscripts. 


Address before October 1 contributions 
for any of the above 8 competitions, BUT 
EACH PLAINLY MARKED FOR WHICH 
YOU INTEND IT, to 


THE SUMMER EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


$350 FOR THE BEST 7 PHOTOGRAPHS 


$5 () for the Best Roof Garden ona City 
ade) House. The photograph must not be 
smaller than 4 x 5 inches, and must have written 
on its back the location of house and a descrip- 
tion of the roof garden in NOT MORE THAN 100 
WORDS. Let the photograph be sharp and clear 
and show the whole garden. If a single photo- 
graph will not give this send several views. 


$50) for the Best Picture of Girls at 
ade) Sport. Photographs of a girl or girls 
at any summer sport: tennis, golf, rowing, cro- 
quet, basket-ball, canoeing, horseback — any 
sport. The most attractive pictures are what we 
want. Photographs must not be smaller than 
4x5 inches and must have the senders’ names 
and addresses on the backs. 


$5 () for the Prettiest Furnished Porch. 
oe) Showing furniture, draperies, flowers, 
etc.— either on a city or a country house. No 
matter how small the porch may be, so long as it 
is attractive and artistic. The photograph must 
not be smaller than 4.x 5 inches, and must have 
written on its back, IN NOT MORE THAN 100 
WORDS, the location of house, and a detailed 
description of what there is on the porch. 





$125 FOR LITTLE SUMMER HINTS 


E WANT a large number of little summer housekeeping hints — that is, 
any new and simple way which you may have found out to keep a house 
cool in summer ; té simplify housekeeping during the warm weather ; to keep 
flies or mosquitoes out; to keep ice without an ice-chest,.or a way to make a 
simple refrigerator — anything at all in the way of a little hint, suggestion or 


new device which will help a busy housewife. You m 


ferent hints as you like. But each must be written ona separate sheet of 
paper, with your name and address on each, so that each one may be con- 
sidered separately. And not one must be told in more than 100 WORDS: 
FEWER IF POSSIBLE. If a photograph or sketch will help to explain your 
idea or hint, please send it. Inclose return postage. No rolled manuscripts. 


We will pay 
$25 for the Best Hint 
15 for Next Best Hint 
10 for Third Best Hint 


5 for Each of the Next Best Fifteen 


$125 for 18 Little Hints 


Gees acceptable hints will be bought at regular prices 
ctober 1 next to THE SUMMER HINT BOX 


S) () for the Prettiest Summer Cottage 
4% OU Room. Any room in a summer cottage 
that is simply, airily and prettily furnished: it 
may be sitting-room, library, dining-room or 
chamber, etc. Send as many pictures of rooms 
as youlike. But no photograph must be smaller 
than 4x5 inches, and each must have written 
on its back the location of house, and a descrip- 
tion of the room in NOT MORE THAN 100 
WoRDS. Be sure to get sharp, clear photo- 
graphs: the larger the better. Under no cir- 
cumstances send rolled manuscripts. 


~(\ for the Best $3 Vegetable Garden. 
$50 The photograph, not smaller than 4x5 
inches, must be of a vegetable garden of which 
the first cost, that is, for plants and seeds, did 
not exceed $3. Tell exactly, IN 250 WORDS 
OR LESS, what was planted: how it was done and 
when: the exact area of ground used: the item- 
ized cost of seeds, etc.: and the results. If for 
market, how much money was made: if for the 
home table, how much stuff was picked. Give 
an itemized statement so that your experience 
may, in detail, be helpful to others. No rolled 
manuscripts. 


ay send as many dif- 


. Send not later than 








$50) for the Prettiest Flower Window- 
& ” Box. The photograph must not be 
smaller than 4 x 5 inches and must have written 
on its back the name and address of sender, lo- 
cation of window-box or balcony pictured, and 
a description of flowers used in NOT MOWE THAN 
50 WORDS: fewer if possible. 


$50) for the Prettiest Summer Porch 
OO pPitow. The most original design will 
receive the prize. Only photographs, not 
sketches, must be sent; but let the photographs 
be clear and distinct: not smaller than 4x5 
inches, with name and address of sender on back 
of photograph, and NOT MORE THAN 50 WORDS 
of description of material and design of pillow. 
Send as many different ones as you like, but 
treat each photograph separately. 


But Remember, Please 
Have photographs as large as possible ; 
inclose return postage in each case, and 
send photographs, plainly marked, before 
October 1 next to 


THE JOURNAL’S ART BUREAU 


$125 FOR LITTLE TRAVELING HINTS 


E ALSO wanta lot of little traveling hints —that is, any new and simple 

device, contrivance or idea which you may have seen, heard of or de- 
vised yourself which is calculated to make traveling easier or pleasanter for a 
woman, child or man. ‘ Traveling ”’ here means all kinds: on sea or land: 
by boat, car, carriage or otherwise. 

You may send as many different hints as you like: one, two or a dozen, 
But each must be written on a separate sheet of paper, with your name and 
address on each, so that each one may be considered separately. And each 
must be told in not more than 100 WORDS: FEWER IF POSSIBLE. If a 
photograph or sketch will help to explain your idea or hint, please send it. 
Inclose return postage without fail. No rolled manuscripts. We will pay 


$25 for the Best Hint 

15 for Next Best Hint 

10 for Third Best Hint 

5 for Each of the Next Best Fifteen 
$125 for 18 Little Hints 


Other acceptable hints will be bought at regular prices. Send not later than 
October 1 nextto THE TRAVELERS’ HINT BOX. 


REMEMBER, PLEASE: No rolled manuscripts will be considered and all contributions violating conditions here given will be thrown out. 











A New Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


ITH the summer over, the impulse 

comes to many a girl to ‘*do some- 
thing’’ to earn a little “‘pin-money.”’ She 
may want something dear to the girlish heart 
that her parents cannot very well afford, or 
she may have tastes for concerts or lectures 
or the theatre, the expense of which is just 
a little beyond her father’s allowance to her. 
Or she may be planning for Christmas. In all 
these things THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
can help her. The magazine would like 
nothing better than that some of its own 
girls who read it each month might be its 
personal representatives. 

It is a common remark that more girls 
belonging to nice families are associated with 
THE. LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL than with 
any other magazine. There are scores of 
college-bred girls who, through their quiet 
association with this magazine, derive all 
their ** They do it 
easily because every woman knows of the 


” 


pin-money’’ from us. 
magazine, and its representatives are uni- 
versally welcome. It is no uncommon thing 
for one of these girls to go out in her imme- 
diate neighborhood among friends, and come 
back in an hour or two with five dollars of 
her own in her pocket. Others never leave 
their own rooms, but from their desks start 
a chain of letters to their friends that come 
back to them in a few days bringing money 
in their train. 

There are scores of people who are ready 
and willing to subscribe to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL if some one would relieve 
them of the bother of writing a letter and 
forwarding their money to the office. All it 
needs is the suggestion. It isn’t as if a girl 
has to introduce the article she represents. 
It is already introduced and known. Her 
very association is an open-door to her. 

We are proud of the girls who are thus 
associated with us and in order that we may 
come into closer and direct touch with them, 
we have opened something new: ‘ The 
Girls’ Club.”’ One of our cleverest girls is 
in charge of it, and her whole business here- 
after will be to show other girls how they 
may make ‘‘ pin-money’”’ for themselves. 

It will bé a pleasure to us to have as many 
of THE JOURNAL’S girls associated with 
this club as may have the inclination. It 
will be a girls’ club with but one idea: for 
each girl to make money. 

Will you join the ranks? 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB OF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 












































F you are using Ivory Soap for the bath alone you 

are getting only part of the satisfaction that it 
gives. Its purity and quick, thorough action fit it 
for many purposes, and the safety with which it can 
be used on any surface gives it peculiar value as an 
all-round cleanser. Where snow-white freshness is 
required Ivory Soap is needed. 


IT FLOATS. 



































